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When you eat rolled oats, be*sure it is Quaker 
Oats. There is a delicacy of flavor—a delicious 
goodness—about Quaker Oats that you do not find 
in any other kind. The reason is simple. 


Quaker Qats 


is made by a process that has taken years to perfect. It is the 
quality of the white oats used and the completeness of the process 
of manufacture, that gives this distinctly different flavor to 
Quaker Oats. 
The surest proof of the superior goodness of Quaker 
Oats is for you to order a package today and try it yourself. 
The proof is in the eating. 


Lindl At grocers everywhere. Large package 10c. 


“hs. 
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Made by the Quaker Oats Company, 


( Chicago, U.S. A. 
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KARPEN GENUINE LEATHER COUCHES are the most Comfortable 


and Durable Couches made. 












Karpen’s Book “A” Sent Free |Karpe 


epernscees 
: e 
is the most helpful book obtainable on the | r&rniture 


2 CHICAGO 
furnishing of your home with Upholstered 
Furniture. It tells you how to distinguish 
the worthy from the unreliable articles made 
by many unscrupulous makers. 
300k “A” shows engravings 
from photos of over 500 of ‘the 
World’s most enduring and most 
artistic designs made by craftsmen 
who love their work. 








Trade-Mark 


70314 





90341 
Karpen Mission 
Leather Chair. 


Karpen Mission Leather 


S hair. 


KRARPEN ctpnoiterea 
FURNITUR 


oy ~ 


In Fabrics and Genuine Leather 


is guaranteed absolutely and unqualifiedly to be trustworthy or your 
money back. Though the most luxurious furniture made, the 
prices are within the reach of modest purses. 

The Spring supportsin Karpen Furniture are speci- 
fied by the U. S. Government in all its upholstery. 









Write for Book “A” and the name of a dealer who will quote you 
a Special Discount on your first purchase of Karpen Furniture. Sold 
by the leacling dealer in every town in the United States and guaran 
tee! to satisfy or money refunded without quilbling. 


S. Karpen & Bros. &x. 1880. 
Karpen Bldg., 155-157 West 34th 8t., New York 
Karpen Bidg., 187-188 Michigan Ave., Chicago Karpen Colonial Rocker 
Karpen Medallion World's Largest Makers of Fine Upholstered Furniture. lapestry Covering. 
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80270 Karpen Davenport Sofa Bed 80265 Karpen Davenport Sofa Bed 
(S) 


ax 
jwwwn as a Bed) (Shown as a Davenport) 
ues Davenport Sofa Beds can be changed from a Davenport to a full sized comfortable bed in a few seconds. A child can do it. 































Pearline Pearline 
Keeps Keeps 
Linen . Glass 
Fresh i Brilliant 





Linen—Glass—China—Silver 
—EVERY THING for the well appointed table should 
be washed with : 


ed ANNI 


The Choicer the article the Greater the need of 
PEARLINE'S gentle, yet effective way of washing. 


Intelligent and thrifty women are those most 






















Each Pair of W. B. Corsets 


is made with the idea constantly before us, that the entire 
responsibility for the reputation of the product rests in 
this *particular garment. W.B. CORSETS fit at every 
point because there is a special model for every type of 
figure. For sale everywhere in every store. 


«They are made in the popular as well as the better grades, ranging 
fromiStyle 403 Nuform at $1.00 to Style 750 Reduso at $3.00. 


We illustrate below two of our leading numbers: 


Nuform 446 for well developed figures is a Nuform 406 is a splendid corset for me- \ 
reverse gore model with the gore lines running back- dium figures, pleasingly free from any bulky effect \| 
watds.¢ A construction which restrains undue deyel- common to previous models of this type. Medium |} 


opment below the back. Medium high bust, long high bust and deep hip, ending in an unboned 4 
hips and extra long back. Made of an excellent apron extension. Made of white and drab coutil. 


quality of white coutil, elaborately trimmed with Hose supporters front and sides. Trimmed with 
lace and ribbon. Hose supporters front and sides. lace and ribbon. 
Sizes 19 to 30. Price $2.00 Sizes 19 to 30. Price $1.50 






eee) WEINGARTEN BROS., Mfrs. 
Bn nie, ~~ 377-379 Broadway, N. Y. 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

WY cxpires renew at once, using the blank inclosed 
in your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who 

has already renewed may receive this blank. That does 
not mean that the renewal has not been received. We 
begin to pack in mail-bags two weeks or more before mail- 
ing, and the renewal may have reached us after the copy 
containing the blank has been packed. In requesting 
change of address give us at least three weeks’ notice. 
If your subscription expires with this issue your re- 
newal must reach us before the tenth of December to 
avoid missing the next issue. We cannot begin sub- 
scriptions with back numbers. Subscribers should use 
Postal, Bankers’ or Express money orders in remitting. 








Cyrus H. K. Curtis. President 


Copyright, 1906 (Trade-mark registered), by The Curtis Publishing Company. 
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Registered in United States Patent Office 


Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


Edward W. Bok, Vice-President and.Editor 
C.H. Ludington, Jr., Secretary and Treasurer William V. Alexander, Managing Editor 


All rights reserved 
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The Price of THE JOURNAL 


By subscription: One Dollar and Fifty Cents a year, 
postage free in the United States, Canada, Alaska, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philip- 
pine Islands. Single copies: 15 cents each. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above : Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 9 shillings © pence, payable by international 
money order ($2.28 in American money); Single 
copies, 10 pence each (20 cents in American money). 


Our Branch Offices 


(For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received.} 


New York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
Boston: Barristers Hall. Burra.o: 834 Ellicott Square 
Cuicaco: 508 Home Insurance Building 
Lonpon: Hastings House, 10, Norfolk St., Strand, W. C. 
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UR RELATIONS, that is, yours and ours, have 
always been so close that your desire to 
know something of the more intimate facts 

about this magazine is natural, and we are glad to 
respond to it. And recently a number of questions 
have reached us which we will group and answer. 

A good many readers have asked us ‘‘ how widely 
THE JOURNAL circulates.’’ Is it true, as they have 
heard, that it circulates all over the world? The 
world-wide circulation of this magazine is the com- 
ment of all travelers. George Kennan found it on 
the steppes of Siberia; Peary in Greenland; Du 
Chaillu in Africa. It has, today, regular subscribers 
in practically all the nations of the world —this circu- 
lation coming mainly through American missionaries 
who, in this magazine, find a monthly home tie. 


BESIDES THE BRITISH ISLES, and the Continental 
countries of Germany, France, Russia, Italy and 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, Denmark, Greece, 
Iceland, Norway, Sweden and Turkey, the magazine 
penetrates, by hundreds of copies, to far-off 


Africa Guiana Philippine Islands 
Australia Guam Portugal 

Azores Hawaiian Islands Reunion Island 
Bahamas India Roumania 
Bohemia Japan Samoa 

Bolivia Java Siam 

Brazil Korea Sicily 

Bulgaria Ladrone Islands Soudan 

Burma Laos Spain 

Canary Islands Malay States Straits Settlements 
Caroline Islands Malta Syria 

Ceylon Mexico Tasmania 

Chile Newfoundland Venezuela 

China New Hebrides All the West Indies 
Egypt New Zealand and the Bahrein 
Fanning Island Palestine Islands, on the 
Fiji Islands Persia Persian Gulf 
Finland Peru 


In brief, it is safe to say that THE Lapigs’ Home 
JOURNAL goes wherever the mail goes. 


OUR CIRCULATION is, of course, the subject 
of a good many inquiries : ‘' Just how much is it?”’ 
The circulation, like that of all magazines,varies. The 
lowest edition for a year— last August — was 1,130,000; 
of the latest issue there were 1,160,000 printed. You 
will see from this that we have exceeded our record 
as ‘‘the magazine with a million’’; the tendency is 
now steadily toward a million anda quarter. Thisis, 
practically speaking, the largest circulation of any 
periodical in the world, so far as we know. What 
such a circulation means, ‘‘told in interesting com- 
parisons,’’ as we are asked to state it, is, for example, 
this: If a single edition of the magazine were stacked 
up in one pile the pile would be 21,800 feet high— 
that is, about forty times as high as the Washington 
Monument, three and a half times as high as Mount 
Washington, or one and a half times as high as the 
Matterhorn, in Switzerland. Another way of figuring 
itis : If the number of copies issued each month were 
compared with the total number of words contained 
in the Bible it would be found that we print a copy 
of THE JOURNAL each month for every word in the 
Bible, and more than 400,000 besides. Still another 
way is: If the pages of a single edition were placed side 
by side they would go around the world one and a fifth 
times. Of such an issue as this—that is, one hundred 
pages and cover—there will, probably, be 1,200,000 
copies printed. It takes an entire month, excepting 
Sundays, to print the edition, although the average 
daily product of our mechanical departments is over 
3,300,000 printed pages. And if you will take THE 
JOURNAL’S average edition of 1,160,000 a month and 
that of ‘‘ The Saturday Evening Post,’’ our weekly, 
of 725,000 copies a week, you will find that every 
twenty-eight days we turn out of this shop nearly 
four million complete magazines, and this we must 
do month after month—almost fifty million complete 
magazines during a year. Quite a business, is it not ? 


WE PRINT ON FIFTY-THREE PRESSES; it takes 
nineteen large folding and binding machines to bind 
the magazines. One edition of THe JOURNAL weighs 
1,540,000 pounds, and the paper it is printed on, if 
laid out flat in a single sheet, would cover two and a 
half square miles. It takes fifty railroad cars to 
move and distribute it. To show you that all is not 
profit, our bills just for white paper run considerably 
over a million dollars a year —that is, just the white 
paper delivered ; we use 210,000 pounds of ink in a 
year ;-we have r1oo employees in the busy season and 
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800 the year round, with an average pay-roll of more 
than $11,000 a week; there are thirty editors on 
THE JOURNAL staff alone ; we use more than ten mil- 
lion United States postage stamps in a year, and in 
addition pay the United States Government $180,000 
a year for carrying the magazines to our subscribers. 
Our buildings contain floor space equal to twenty- 
three city lots on Arch Street and forty-two city lots 
on Cherry Street, or nearly four acres of floor space 
in all; and now, being cramped for room, we have 
purchased an entire city square in Philadelphia 
directly facing on Independence Square and the 
famous old State House, on which, in a few years, 
we shall erect what will be the largest publishing 
house in the United States. 


IN EDITORIAL WORK, we plan our numbers nearly 
a year ahead, and actual work on a particular num- 
ber begins three months before you receive it. 
On this November number, for instance, we began 
work last June; all during June, July and August we 
worked on it, and in September the editors were 
through with it, so that the printing department could 
have a month to print and you would have it by the 
latter part of October. It required the work of ninety- 
seven authors, artists and editors to produce this num- 
ber alone. And-when you stop to think that there are 
more than 131,000 words of reading matter in this 
one number of THE JOURNAL, exclusive of advertise- 
ments, and that each word has first to be written, 
then set in type, and then read in proof, the task is 
not asmall one. Three numbers of the magazine are 
always under process of making at one time. While 
the next January number was being illustrated and 
the manuscripts for it being edited, the Christmas 
number was being put in type, and this November 
number was being read in proof and made into pages. 
During the hottest period of the year the work of 
THE JOURNAL editors is the heaviest, because the 
largest numbers of the year are under way. 


HOW FAR THE EDITOR ACTUALLY SEES what 
goes into THE JOURNAL is often asked. The editor 
uf this magazine either sees, reads or passes upon 
everything that goes into a number, and all pages, in 
their final form, before they are printed, receive his 
tinal O. K., except, of course, when heis absent. But 
even then he has practically passed upon everything 
that goes into the magazine. ‘This is as it must and 
should be, since he is the responsible editorial head. 
Every day of his working life is spent upon the mag- 
azine, reading, writing or planning. It is absolutely 
a case of constant and incessant personal touch. 


THE EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE of a maga- 
zine such as this is beyond the belief of the average 
person. The editorial mail each year is, all told, over 
80,000 letters, and each letter receives c ceful reading 
and attention of some sort. Large as is this corre- 
spondence, no part of it is ever slighted, and it is 
always a pleasure to attend to it. It simply calls for 
an adequate force to attend to it. In the manuscript 
department nearly 15,000 manuscripts are received 
during a year, and not one is slighted. 

The volume of letters to the company, as a whole, 
is also interesting. It receives more than a million 
and a half letters during a year: sometimes as high 
as 24,000 letters in a day. ‘This mail is delivered by 
a wagon twice a day. The company has received 
as high as 44,750 subscriptions in a single day. In 
December the mail is at its heaviest, and it requires 
the services of forty men and women to open and 
adjust it. The company has the names of 1,150,000 
subscribers in type —which includes those for THE 
JourNAL and ‘‘ The Post’’—and they are gone over 
constantly for changes of addresses, of names, and 
for expiration of subscriptions. 


IT IS AMAZING EVEN TO US to realize the number 
of persons all through the country who are, in one 
way or another, constantly at work for this magazine 
and the company. For instance, we have thirty-two 
thousand agents who are incessantly working in our 
behalf inducing persons to subscribe. We have ten 
thousand girls as members of our successful LApIEs’ 
HomE JourNAv’s Girls’ Club—always busy for us. 
Through our system of making a free education possi- 
ble to every boy and girl we have sent through the 
best colleges and musical conservatories in the country 
twelve hundred boys and girls. 
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THE HANDLING OF SUCH A MAGAZINE as ours is 
one of the largest single pieces of work that the 
United States Post-Office Department has to contend 
with. It has to handle from seven thousand to nine 
thousand bags of magazines for us each month; it 
has to provide fifty mail cars every month to move 
the edition ; even in such large post-offices as Brook- 
lyn, New York, the day THE JouRNAL arrives is known 
as ‘‘ THE Lapies’ Home JourNAL Day”’; the decks 
are all cleared, and the whole force of the department 
is given over to the handling and distribution of the 
magazine. On the day of its issuance each month 
every letter-carrier was so loaded down with JouRNALS 
that the Post-Office Department, in some cities, now 
provides special or extra carriers. Every wagon and 
carrier on the hundreds of rural free delivery routes 
is loaded down with the magazines—every one 
working to his utmost capacity to get our magazine 
to its readers on time ! 


IT WILL INTEREST THE READERS to know, for 
the credit is due to you for your loyal steadfastness, 
that although the price of THe JOURNAL has been in- 
creased three times within two years: first to fifteen 
cents a copy ; then to $1.25 a year ; and last to $1.50a 
year, we have more circulation today for the maga- 
zine than ever. Of this we are particularly proud and 
feel deeply grateful. Generally, if. a magazine in- 
creases its price once the change is felt in a decrease 
of circulation. But THE JOURNAL has now weathered 
three increases and come out of it with more circula- 
tion than ever. At the same time, we wish now to 
rest on our laurels. We increased only because we 
were compelled to increase. Now we hope to remain 
where we are for a long time, grateful for your won- 
derful and unheard-of loyalty. 


NEXT MONTH WE MEAN TO SHOW YOU in what 
manner we think of showing our gratitude for this 
loyalty when we shall present to you not only the 
largest and the best Christmas number ever made, 
but we shall tell you what we have planned for next 
year. Such a planning ahead is, of course, always 
unsatisfactory because during a year so many of the 
best things come to a magazine which it publishes at 
once :’ therefore any prophecy’of a year ahead is 
always only a small part of what a magazine gives. 
But so far as we can tell you, we will. One thing we 
do know, although we say the same thing each year: 
We feel we have prepared a better magazine for next 
year than ever before. And we will prove it, which 
is better than prophesying. 


The Beautiful Painting on Our Cover 


T IS seldom that we have the good fortune to pre- 

sent so typical a picture of the olden times in this 
country as that on this month’s cover. The artist, 
Mr. A. |. Keller, has caught with the most sympa- 
thetic art the spirit of a sunny old-time Sabbath 
morning immediately after service. The scene is 
laid in front of a stately old New England meeting- 
house, which is still actually standing amid its vener- 
able elms. Naturally, many of our readers will wish 
to obtain a separate copy of so beautiful a painting. 
We have, therefore, made a special edition of it, just 
as it appears on the cover, with the printed matter 
retained, but without any advertisements on the back. 
For ten cents we will send a copy to any address, 
carefully packed in a strong tube, and with all the 
postage paid, as long as the limited supply lasts. 


Four New Editors to Join Us 


NUMBER of the wishes of our readers recently 

expressed are about to be carried out in ThH* 
JourNAL. Hundreds of mothers seem to be put to 
their wits’ ends for stories to tell their children, so 
Mrs. Laura E. Richards has been engaged to join THe 
JouRNAL’s staff to present such a page of stories each 
month. A new needlework editor, Mrs. Lillian 
Barton Wilson, will also soon begin her work and 
present a most effective department devoted to t! 
art. Two editors have also been engaged to condu 


a department devoted to the small garden and th 
raising of flowers. These asked-tor teatures are posi 
tively arranged for: further o1 are under negoti- 
ation, and as fast as the most competent writers can 
be found and engaged they will be added to Tut 


JOURNAL’s staff. 
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Interesting Books About Indians 


Will you give the titles of some books about 
Indian character and habits? Are Cooper’s 
** Leatherstocking Tales” still worth reading ? 

W. D. O’B. M 


Cooper’s ‘‘Leatherstocking Tales” are well 
worth reading not only as pictures of Indian life 
but also as novels. If Cooper idealized his 
Indian characters somewhat he erred in better 
direction than those later writers who have held 
that ‘‘the only good Indian is the dead Indian.” 

Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson’s ‘‘ Ramona” is not 
only a very charming story but it is also a 
very true account of the gross injustice to which 
many Indians have been subjected in our own 
time. 

Nobody knows the American Indian better 
than Mr. Frederick Remington, whose recent 
book, ‘‘The Way of an Indian,’’ is a first-hand 
study of the Indian of a generation ago, describ 
ing the boy from his first initiation into the prac 
tices and rites of his tribe and the profession of 
war to the time when, fighting for his race, he 
falls before the United States troops in a des 
perate encounter. 

Another capital book descriptive of the 
Indian's way of looking at animals and Nature 
is Mr. Charles A. Eastman’s ‘‘ Red Hunters and 
the Animal People,” written by a man whose 
blood gives him deep insight into the spirit and 
heart of the Indian. The view of the animals as 
his brothers involves for the Indian what he calls 
the Great Mystery, and one of his ambitions is 
to be the animal’s friend in order that he may 
learn his secrets. ‘This interesting relation be 
tween the Red Man and the animals is brought 
out by Mr. Eastman in a series of striking short 
stories. 

Another book of great value for those who are 
anxious to understand the Indian ideas of the 
universe, the origin of man, the nature of evil, 
the life after death, is Mrs. Ellen Russell Emer 


son’s ‘‘Indian Myths. H.W.M 
“No Music in Faust” 
What did Gounod mean by saying ‘* There is 
no music in Faust” ? c. 25. 


Gounod objected deeply to having the score of 
‘*Faust” regarded as mere music. He regarded 
it as a dramatic product. This passage from 
his autobiography will throw light on his mean- 
ing: 

‘*Dramatic art is a branch of the art of por 
traiture ; its function is to delineate character, 
as that of the painter is to present feature and 
attitude. ‘ Dramatic music is ruled 
by the same laws, and cannot otherwise exist. 
Its object, too, is to portray feature ; but where 
painting conveys an impression at a glance, 
music has to tell its stor by degrees, and thus 
often fails to produce the intended effect at a 
first hearing.”’ 

Gounod wrote this in discussing the success of 
“Faust.” It always irritated him to have people 
become enthusiastic about the ballet and the 
soldiers’ chorus and lack appreciation of the 
dramatic episodes. ’ : ee 3 


A European Country with No Army 


Somewhere in Europe isn’t there a country 
without an army? U.S.A. 


Lying between Germany and Belgium there 
really is a strip of neutral land. It has an area of 
about 800 acres, with 3400 inhabitants. Its 
affairs since 1841 have becn administered by a 
burgomaster and council. The natives are free 
from military service. German and Belgian 
postage stamps are used. The inhabitants are 
chiefly Belgians; the predominating language, 
German. 


The Meaning of Titian’s Great Picture 

Has any one explained the story in Titian’s 
‘*Sacred and Profane Love” in the Borghese 
Gallery in Rome? Junius. 


There have been as many attempts to guess the 
story of this picture as of Botticelli’s allegory of 
“Spring”; but no one has, as yet, offered a con- 
vincing solution. It has been called ‘‘Artless 
and Sated Love,” and also explained as ‘‘ Medea 
and Venus.” The picture is an excellent illus 
tration of the fainter’s maxim, ‘‘Art for Art’s 
Sake,” because it is beautiful as form and color, 
beautiful purely as art, without literary meaning 
or explanation of any kind. It would not be 
more beautiful if we knew the story or allegory 
it is supposed to picture. ie see ee: § 


Was He Really the Wandering Jew? 


Has the Wandering Jew ever really been seen ? 
P. X. 

The answer to this question may be said to 
depend upon the view taken of these facts: At 
the beginning of 1644 there appeared in . aris a 
man who claimed the name of Michob Ader and 
declared that he was the Wandering Jew. He 
was at first denounced as an impostor or mad- 
man by the learned classes of the day, and his 
ans ar to an age of more than sixteen 

undred years and to an acquaintance with the 
celebrated people who had lived during those 
centuries and with all the regions of the world 
were scoffed at and jeered. Authentic state 
ments, however, give these remarkable facts: 
That no one in all the throngs who visited him 
could address him in a language of which he was 
ignorant; that no one succeeded in confounding 
him by any amount of cross-questioning con- 
cerning the history of persons, the course of 
events and the character of cities and countries 
from the time of Christ onward ; and that his 
replies were invariably so ready and unembar- 
rassed that the shrewdest and most skeptical 
visitors departed in amazement and bewilder- 
ment. He disappeared after a time, and has 
never been heard of since. F. B. W. 


The Art Education of Copley and West 


Where did the early American painters, 
Copley and West, learn their craftsmanship? 
There were no art schools or even good artists in 
their day. J. Levy. 


Copley received some instruction in drawing 
from his stepfather, Peter Pelham, who was a 
mezzotint-engraver. Where and how he learned 
to paint so well no one knows. His style was 
quite mature before he went to England, though 
he had not the freedom that he later acquired. 
West seems entirely self-made, and as a boy he 
even made his own paints, brushes and panels. 
He was never so proficient as Copley, but 
achieved great success nevertheless, Secitaine 
President of the Royal Academy and teaching 
many pup ls who afterward becarme famous. 

J. Ge Ve 


Conditions in Italian Opera 


Kindly tell me the origin of the Italian 
opera. When did Italian opera reach its high- 
est development? Is it decreasing in popularity ? 
If so, why and in what way? T. E. M. 

Opera originated in the attempt of a small 
party of young Florentines near the close of the 
sixteenth century to resuscitate the Greek drama. 
In trying to reconstruct the Greek method of 
chanting heroic verse they invented dramatic 
recitative, which is the foundation of opera. The 
highest artistic development of Italian opera has 
been witnessed in the last thirty years, or since 
Verdi produced ‘‘Aida,” but as a form of fash- 
ionable amusement it was at its zenith in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, when it was 
heard all over Europe, even in Germany and 
Austria. Owing to the splendid development of 
German opera since Mozart’s death in 1791 
Italian opera no longer enjoys undisputed su 
premacy. French opera, too, has become better 
known to the world. Hence Italian opera, strictly 
speaking, has not such a wide popularity as it had 
in Handel’s day, but it is better art and is more 

W. J. 


correctly appreciated. 


How Long Cats Usually Live 


Is it a common thing for a cat to live twenty 
years? SPINSTER. 

It is not. Twelve years is about the average. 
A cat that lives fifteen or eighteen years is 
about as rare as a human being who has lived a 
century. ‘The editor of ‘‘The Cat net a 2 
has, however, a record of one cat that lived 
twenty-one years 


A Fish that Shoots Flies for Food 


Is there a fish that shoots flies for food? I 
have been told so. 5, @. 


Yes; a small fish in the East Indies, not more 
than six inches long, called the archer fish, shoots 
drops of water at insects in the air above it with 
such force and accuracy of aim that it will hit a 
fly with certainty at a distance of three or even 
four feet, thus causing the insect to drop into 
the water, where it is then devoured. The only 
poy in the form of the archer fish is its very 
ong lower jaw ; this is supposed to enable it to 
direct the liquid missile wit 
game. 


which it hunts its 
F.B.W. 


What is “Tone” 


Will you explain the meaning of ‘‘tone” in 
pictures? 1 read in books that it is the proper 
distribution of light in a picture, but American 
painters tell me that has nothing to do with 
“*tone.”’ Art STUDENT. 


in a Painting? 


Tone regarded as the proper distribution of 
light is the English meaning of the word. In 
America there are some painters who speak of it 
in that sense, but the greater number of Ameri 
can artists consider it the prevailing effect of 
color in a picture, speaking of brown, golden or 
gray-toned pictures, and also of low, dark or 
silvery-toned pictures. Corot, Whistler, Puvis 
de Chavannes are tonalists in the American 
sense of the word. a. ¥. & 


George Borrow’s Best Books 


I should like to know which of George Bor- 
row’s books you think best. Bs Fe 8 


George Borrow wrote half a dozen books which 
are well worth reading, but his most character- 
istic books are ‘‘ Lavengro,”’ a fresh, unconven- 
tional account of wayfaring life on English roads, 
with very little story and no plot, but the keenest 
observation, bits of delightful autobiography, 
excursions into the realm of the imagination, 
and an atmosphere of outdoor living which is 
immensely refreshing ; ‘‘The Bible in Spain,” a 
report of the most Bohemian colporteur that ever 
distributed Bibles, in no sense a conventionally 
religious work, but a most refreshing piece of 
Borrowesque writing ; ‘‘Romany Rye,” equally 
unconventional and fanciful, dealing largely 
with the gypsies, with whose language and habits 
Borrow had the most intimate acquaintance ; 
‘*Wild Wales,” written fifty years ago, gives a 
report of a journey through Wales, chiefly on 
foot, as full of detail as ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” and 
so exact and literal that the reader feels as if he 
had actually traveled through the country. 


m.W. mM. 


Handel's Rarely-Played “Water Musi:” 


A year or two ago I read a magazine article 
regarding the beauty or the scarcity of Handel’s 
“Water Music.”” I cannot now find this article 
to refer to, and I wish to know through your 
kindness what the wonders and attractions of 
this music are. Mrs. F. S. 

Handel occupied a court position under the 
Elector George, of Hanover, and overstayed his 
leave of absence to visit England. When George 
the Elector became George I of England, Handel 
was in bad favor. So he composed the ‘‘ Water 
Music,” a suite of twenty-one numbers, and 
when the King was going down the Thames in a 
barge Handel with his orchestra followed in 
another barge and caused the new music to be 
played. The pleasure of the King brought about 
a reconciliation. That is the story, which is not 
very firmly established ; but it has sufficed to 
make people believe that a forgotten and neg- 
lected composition of Handel’s is worthy of cele- 
bration. Phe truth is that the ‘‘Water Music” 
is never played now, while other music by Handel 
often is. If it were played it would probably be 
deemed disappointing. Wy: J, 


What is Meant by “the Reading Habit” 
What do people mean when they speak of a 
man’s having ‘‘the reading habit” ? W. K. 


They mean precisely what the word suggests 

that reading is a habit. It is a great mistake 
to suppose that any one can begin to read at any 
time, and find atone Han either interesting or profit- 
able. Unless people form the habit of reading 
when they are young—that is to say, unless they 
read frequently, and with a certain degree of 
regularity, so that it becomes a kind of second 
nature to pick up a book when an hour of leisure 
arrives—they rarely form it later in life. Those 
who read very little read very slowly, spelling 
out each word and arriving painfully at the end 
of the page; those who read constantly read very 
rapidly, taking in a paragraph where the other 
person takes in a word, and finishing the book 
without being conscious of the physical act of 
reading. People who have read very little, and 
who try to take up reading when they are older, 
find it very difficult to focus their attention and 
give themselves up to the pleasure of the written 


word. H.W. M. 
The Old Question of Art and Morals 


Should there not be a moral aim to art as to 
other things in life ? TEACHER. 


Art should respect morality, but it is hardly 
its affair to teach it. It is not necessary to tag a 
moral to a picture any more than to a loaf of 
bread. ‘There is such a thing as the morality of 
art, but hardly such a thing as the art of ape. 

Fel 2. 


Steel Worth $22,000 a Pound 


Are not some parts of a watch too small to be 
seen by the naked eye? INVESTIGATOR. 
Some of the screws are so tiny that it takes 
300,000 to make a pound, and a pound would be 
worth $3000. Of the delicate balance staffs there 
are 15,500 to the pound, worth $9000. If a 
pound of steel were made into hairsprings its 
value in that form would be more than $22,000. 
Fact and Fiction in “David Copperfield” 
Is it true that there is a good deal of Dickens’s 
own history in ‘‘ David Copperfield” 2? M. L. 
Fact and fiction are so skillfully woven together 
in ‘‘David Copperfield” that it is not easy to 
separate them; but there is a large element of 
autobiography in the story. The novelist was 
recalling his own trials in the establishment of 
Lamert and Company when he wrote of David’s 
unhappiness in the wine-house of Mr. Quinion; 
he was remembering unhappy things in his own 
childhood when he told the story of Mrs. Micaw- 
ber’s vicissitudes, and Mr. Micawber’s hopeful- 
ness and impressive speech strongly reminded 
those who knew of his father’s failings. There 
are many other autobiographic passages in the 
novel. H.W. M. 


The Sleeping of Fishes 
Do fishes ever sleep? W. C. F. 


Yes, it is the belief of the best scientific authori- 
ties on the subject that they do. By watching 
those confined in an aquarium it has been found 
that at night they always get into places among 
the rocks where movements of the Ens are need- 
less. They also assume unusual positions and 
their colors become darker and somewhat differ- 
ent. They can be quickly aroused and when 
disturbed their colors brighten at “> aw 


Red, White and Blue Official Cord 


Somewhere I have heard that tricolored twine 
is used officially at Washington. Is this so? 
YounGc AMERICA. 


Red, white and blue silk cord has been used 
for at least forty years by the State Department 
for tying its official papers, the three colors being 
intertwined. Representatives of the . United 
States in foreign lands are supplied with the 
same kind of cord. 


The answers to the questions on this page are contributed as follows: 
Art (signed J. C. V. D.) —by Professor JOHN C. VAN DYKE, of Rutgers College. 
Music (signed W. J. H.)—by Mr. W. J. HENDERSON, of ** The New York Sun.”’ 
Books (signed H. W. M.) — by Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE, of “ The Outlook.” 
General (signed F. B. W.) —by Mr. FRANKLIN B. WILEY, of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


All questions must be sent, mot to individual writers, but only to the Editors of “* Will You Tell Me?” 


in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


This is imperative. 


A selection of questions for answer 


ia print will be made. Where answers by mail are desired postage must be inclosed, and such answers will 
be made by the general Editor of “ Will You Tell Me?’ The individual writers will confine their work to 


the printed page. 


A Curious Fact About Alexander the Great 


In an address I recently heard, the speaker 
referred to some famous man who was born in 
one continent, died in another, and was buried 
in a third ; who was it? Davip G. M. 


Alexander the Great was born in Macedonia 
in Europe, died at Babylon in Asia, and, after 
two years’ preparation for the funeral pageant, 
was taken from the Euphrates to the Nile in 
Africa for burial. F. B. W. 


The Discovery of the Venus de Milo 


When and where was the Venus de Milo 
found ? R. A. 


It was found by accident on the island of Melos 
in 1820, bought by the Marquis de Riviére, 
Ambassador to Constantinople, presented by 
him to Louis XVIII, who, in turn, sent it to the 
Louvre in Paris, where it is at the present time. 
It was thought at first to be of the period of 
Praxiteles, but archeologists now place it in the 
latter half of the second century B. C. It is 
probably the most famous statue in the world 
and one of the best. If Fs 8: 


How Fast Stenographers Can Write 


About how many words can the best short- 

hand writers take down in a minute? 
Curiosity. 

Two hundred and fifty words would be excep 
tionally fast writing, but it has often been done 
by Mr. Fred Irland, one of the official reporters 
of Congressional debates. The matter read was 
something unfamiliar to him. Mr. Irland says 
that if short questions and answers were read, 
and each ‘‘Q” (question) and ‘‘A” (answer) 
were counted as a word, it would be as easy to 
write 275 to 300 words as to write 200 read from 
an unfamiliar speech. Mr. Isaac S. Dement 
has made the astonishing record of 402 words, 
counting the ‘‘Q’s” and ‘‘A’s,” and using for 
the test something carefully arranged with the 
view of producing as remarkable a record as 
possible. 


What is a Good Orchestral Performance? 


What are the essential qualities of a good or- 
chestral performance ? M. M. 


The tone of the orchestra should be rich and 
beautiful in quality and it should be well bal 
anced. This means that there should be a 
sufficiently large number of stringed instruments 
to balance the power of the wind instruments. 
The orchestra should play with precision and 
unanimity. Precision applies to the beginning 
and the end of a phrase. These should sound 
as if uttered by one voice. Unanimity refers to 
the perfect keeping together of the orchestra 
between the beginning and end of a phrase. The 
performance should be elastic, flexible, filled 
with light and shade. Without these qualities 
the most exquisite balance of tone, perfect pre- 
cision and unanimity would only result in a 
dead, mechanical excellence. W.J.#H. 

How to Prepare Manuscripts 

Kindly tell me if there is a textbook which 
will assist me in preparing manuscripts. I be- 
lieve most editors reject manuscripts which 
look crude and which are not prepared accord 
ing to the methods of older writers. H. W. 

All these questions and many others are 
answered in a little pamphlet en hae by The 
Macmillan Company, New York, entitled 
‘*Notes for the Guidance of Authors in the 
Submission of Manuscripts to Publishers.” 
Manuscripts ought in all cases to be clearly 
written, and to be put in such form as to be 
easily read. They should be accompanied by 
stamps for their return in case of rejection, and 
they ought always to bear the full name and 
address of the writer. In case of rejection the 
writer will find it much more profitable to look 
for the causes in the manuscript than to take 
refuge in the delusion that there is a literary 
clique which controls the publishers, or that pub- 
lishers accept only the manuscripts of writers 
of established reputation, or only those which 
promise to be commercially profitable. As a 
matter of fact, publishers are looking eagerly in 
every direction for new writers. They are con 
stantly publishing manuscripts from which they 
do not expect any immediate return because 
they think they discover “in them some signs of 
freshness, originality or other literary or vital 
qualities. H.W. M. 


Types of the Voice 


1. What are the different types of the voice, 


such as the lyric, dramatic, etc., and which ranks 
the highest artistically and which commercially ? 
2. Can one sing both high and low within 
one’s range without injuring either part of the 
voice ? Music LOvER. 


1. A lyric soprano is one suited to such rdéles 
as Marguerite, Juliette, Elsa or Micaela. A 
dramatic soprano is of more robust quality and 
is suited to such parts as Valentine, Aida, Briinn- 
hilde, and Isolde. In tenor voices the descrip- 
tion is lyric or robust, and this is very apt. No 
distinction as to artistic excellence can be made 
between lyric and robust voices. Art lies not in 
the voice, but in the singer. Emma Eames, for 
example, is a lyric soprano, but as an artist she 
towers above all living Italian dramatic sopranos. 
Madame Ternina is a dramatic soprano, but 
there are few lyric singers who equal her as an 
artist. ‘The commercial value also depends upon 
the singer, not on the class of voice. 

2. Provided the voice has been properly 
trained and is correctly placed one can sing with- 
out injury throughout its range; but one should 
not sing music requiring excessive use of either 
the highest or the lowest tones. W.J. 
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A Riddle to Willie 


| ASKED my Pa a simple thing: 
‘*Where holes in doughnuts go?” 
Pa read his paper, then he said: 
**Oh, you’re too young to know.” 


I asked my Ma about the wind: 
‘*Why can’t you see it blow?” 

Ma thought a moment, then she said: 
‘**Oh, you’re too young to know.” 


Now, why on earth do you suppose 
They went and licked me so? 

Ma asked: * Where is that jam?’’ I said: 
“Oh, you’re too young to know.” 


Music Touched His Heart 


A THIEF broke into a Madison Avenue man- 
sion early the other morning and found 
himself in the music-room. Hearing footsteps 
approaching, he took refuge behind a screen. 

From eight to nine o’clock the eldest daughter 
had a singing lesson. 

From nine to ten o’clock the second daughter 
took a piano lesson. 

From ten to eleven o’clock the eldest son had 
a violin lesson. 

From eleven to twelve o’clock the other son 
had a lesson on the flute. 

At twelve-fifteen all the brothers and sisters 
assembled and studied an ear-splitting piece for 
voice, piano, violin and flute. 

The thief staggered out from behind the 
screen at twelve-forty-five, and falling at their 
feet, cried: 

‘*For Heaven’s sake, have me arrested!” 


Got a Bit Anxious 


R. GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, the 
famous Baptist preacher, used to tell this 
story on himself 

‘*T preached a funeral sermon at one time, and 
spoke longer than was my custom. 

‘*The undertaker was a man of nervous tem- 
xerament, and as the afternoon was going he 
xegan to be anxious to be on the way to the 
cemetery. He finally whispered to one of my 
members: ‘Does your minister always preach 
as long as that at a funeral ?’ 

“**Well,’ said the brother, ‘that is a good ser- 
mon,’ 

‘** Ves,’ said the undertaker, ‘the sermon is 
all right, and I believe in the resurrection; but 
I’m afraid if he does not stop pretty soon | will 
not get this man buried in time.’” 


So Thoughtless of Him 
Ww! -BUR J. CARR, of the State ed pomgees nt, 


says the ‘‘ New Y ‘ork W orld,”’ had occasion 
to call at the house of a neighbor late at night. 
He rang the doorbell. After a long wait a head 
was poked out of a second-floor window. 

‘*Who’s there?” asked a voice. 

**Mr. Carr,” was the reply. 

‘*Well,” said the voice as the window banged 
shut, ‘what do I care if you missed acar? Why 
don’t you walk and not wake up people to tell 
them about it?” 


One on the Doctor that Time 


PROMINENT physician, whose specialty 

was physical diagnosis, required his pa 
tients, before entering his private consultation- 
room, to divest themselves of all superfluous 
clothing in order to save time. One daya man 
presented himself without having complied with 
this requirement. 

‘*Why do you come in here without complying 
with my rules?” demanded the doctor. ‘‘ Just 
step into that side room and remove your 
clothing and then I’ll see you. Next patient, 
please!” 

The man did as requested, and after a time 
presented himself in regular order duly divested 
of his clothing. 

‘*Now,” said the doctor, ‘‘what can I do for 
rou?” 

“*T just called,” replied the man, ‘‘to collect 
that tailoring bill which you owe us.”’ 








And that Settled It 


F YE please, mum,” said the ancient hero, 
in an appealing voice, as he stood at the 
back door of the cottage on washday, ‘‘I’ve lost 
my leg ——” 
‘*Well, I ain’t got it,” snapped the woman 
fiercely. 
And the door closed with a bang. 


Hard Praying 


N OLD colored man stole a pig, and after 
getting home with the animal knelt to pray 
before retiring. His wife heard him praying to 
the Lord to forgive him for stealing the pig. She 
went to sleep with Uncle Eph still praying. Later 
in the night she woke up and saw her husband 
still kneeling in prayer. At daybreak his suppli- 
cations had not ceased. ‘‘Eph, why don’t you 
come to bed?” asked his wife. ‘‘ Let me ’lone, 
’Riah; de mo’ I tries to ’splain to de Lord how I 
come to steal dat pig de wusser I gits mixed.” 


EVERY ONE IS INVITED TO CONTRIBUTE TO THIS PAGE: IT BELONGS TO OUR READERS 


The material on this page is not new: it does not claim to be. We wish to draw upon the whole world of 
humor for the funniest things obtainable in prose, verse or story. And we should like the help of our readers. 
We all know of something which we think is “ the funniest thing we ever heard.”’ If it has made you laugh 
send it to us and let others share it, and help the world to laugh. We do not promise to print all that may be sent: 
we shall make a selection of the best. But all contributions to this page must be voluntary, without expectation 
of compensation, and should give author or source wherever possible. No unused contribution will be returned. 


Address The Editor of “* That Reminds Me,”’ Care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


No Place Like Home 


A BOSTONIAN died, and when he arrived 
at St. Peter’s gate he was asked the usual 
questions: 

‘‘What is your name, and where are you 
from?” 

The answer was, ‘‘Mr. So-and-So, from 
Boston.” 

‘*You may come in,” said St. Peter, ‘‘but I 
know you won’t like it.” 


Ww 





The Greater Calamity 


WO or three urchins were running down a 
long and very steep flight of steps, when the 
foremost stumbled and fell headlong twenty to 
thirty feet, and was only stopped near the bottom 
by doubling backward around the newel- post. 
It looked as though his back was broken, and 
that he was a dead small boy, but he gathered 
himself up, thrust his hands anxiously in his 
trousers’ pockets, and ejaculated: 
‘*B’ gosh, I b’le’ve I lost a cent.” 


Not All the Time, But —— 


MAN saw a waiter in a restaurant spill a 
tureen of tomato soup over a young lady’s 
white gown. 

The young lady, instead of flying into a pas- 
sion, smiled. She said it didn’t matter. She 
continued to eat and to talk as though nothing 
had happened. 

This so impressed the man that he got an 
introduction to the young lady, proposed to her 
at the end of a month or so, and was accepted. 

Some time after the marriage he spoke of the 
tomato-soup accident. 

‘*T shall never forget it, 

‘*Your conduct,” 
rable.” 

“‘T remember,” she said, ‘‘ that I did behave very 
well at the time ; but I wish you could have see n 
the marks of my ‘teeth on the bedpost that night.” 


” 


said the bride. 
said the man, ‘twas admi- 


The Only Way He Could Help 
HIEF JUSTICE MATTHEWS, while pre- 


siding over the ee yreme Court at Wash 
ington, took the poli: mag of the Court 
for a run down Chesapeake Bay. A stiff wind 
sprang up, and Justice Gray was getting de- 
cidedly the worst of it. As he leaned over the 
rail in great distress, Chief Justice Matthews 
touched him on the shoulder, and said in a tone 
of deepest sympathy: ‘‘Is there anything I can 
do for you, Gray!” 
‘*No, thank you,” returned the sick Justice, 
‘*unless your Honor can overrule this motion.” 
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A Timely Suggestion 


FOR some time past I’ve been buying a dozen 
eggs every week at this store, and I invari- 
ably find two bad ones in every doze n. Some- 
thing’s got to be done about it,” said an irate 
housekee per. 

**Well,”’ sz uid the new clerk naively, and with a 
— smile, **mebbe if you only bought half-a- 

dozen you ‘d only get one bad one.” 


She Knew Him at Once 


Y DEAR,” said the caller, with a winning 
smile, to the little girl who occupied the 
study while her father , an eminent literary man, 
was at his dinner, “Tsu pose you assist your 
papa by entertaining the bores ?” 
"Yea, sir, replied the little girl gravely; 
‘*please be seated.’ 


He Couldn’t Very Well 


HUSBAND was being arraigned in court in 

a suit brought by his wife for cruelty. 

“*T understé und, sir,” said the judge, addressing 
the husband, ‘‘that one of the indignities you 
have showered upon your wife is that you have 
not spoken to her for three years. Is that so?” 

“It is, your Honor,” quickly answered the 
husband. 

‘*Well, sir,’ thundered the judge 
you spe ak to her, may I ask 

**Simply,” replied the otenid. ‘because I 
didn’t want to interrupt her.” 


, ‘why didn’t 


She Felt Bad When Well 


N OLD lady, really quite well, was always 
complaining and ‘‘enjoying poor health,” 
as she expressed it. Her various ailments were 
to her the most interesting topic in the world. 
One day a neighbor found her eating a hearty 
meal, and asked her how she was. 
‘*Poor me,” she sighed, ‘‘I feel very well, but 
I always feel bad when I feel well, because I 
know I am going to feel worse afterward.” 


Ihe Young Housewife’s Latest 


N ‘THE cook’s absence the young mistress of 

the house undertook, with the help of a green 
waitress, to get the Sunday luncheon. The 
flurried maid, who had been struggling in the 
kitchen with a coffee machine that refused to 
work, confessed that she had forgotten to wash 
the lettuce. 

‘Well, never mind, Eliza. Go on with the 
coffee, and I'll do it,” said the considerate mis 
tress. ‘‘Where do you keep the soap?” 





Did the Shoe Fit? 


LONELY bachelor, at the age of seventy-two, 


married a young wife. A Sunday or two 
after the wedding a widower asked the minister 
who had officiated at the wedding ceremony of 
the bachelor to pray for him, as his own wife 
had justdied. ‘The minister, in his prayer, there- 
fore, did not fail to remember “our aged and 
grieving brother, upon whom the heavy hand 
of sore afiliction has so lately fallen.” 
At these words the old bridegroom, red and 
snorting with rage, rose from beside his girl wife. 
‘It may be a sore affliction,” he growled audi- 
bly, as he left the church, ‘‘ but I’ll be hanged ifany 
man’s going to pray for me in public that way. 


His Heartbreaking Task 


ARLING,” said the bride, ‘‘I] had a terrible 
feeling of sadness come over me this after 
noon— a sort of feeling that you were doing some 
thing that would break my heart if 1 knew of it 
Think, sweet, what were you doing, now, this 
afternoon at four o'clock 2?” 
‘**Dearest,” replied the husband tenderly and 
reassurinyly, ‘‘at that hour | was licking stamps 
and pasting them on envelopes.” 


He had a Good Excuse 


OOD-MORNING, Mrs. Stubbins,” said 
the parson ; ‘‘is your husband at home ” 
**’F’s ’ome, sir, but ’e’s abed,” replied Mrs 
Stubbins, who had just finished hanging a pair of 
recently-patched trousers on the clotheslin« 
‘*How is it he didn’t come to church o: 
day? You know we musi have ou rt 
right place.” 
‘*Lor’, sir,” retorted the fait 
’eart’s all right. It’s ’is trouzi 
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Everybody knows that there is noth- 
ing quite so good as Ivory Soap for 
washing laces, curtains, colored goods, 
woolens and the many other things 
that need to be laundered with un- 
usual care. 

Nearly everybody knows that Ivory 
Soap is the best of bath and nursery 
soaps. 

But a great many people do not 
know that Ivory Soap is just as good 
for toilet use as it is for the bath and 
for fine laundry purposes. 

It is, though; and for the very same 
reason. /t is pure soap; and nothing else. 

The first requirement of soap, no 
matter what it is used for, is purity. 
An impure soap, that is, a soap that 

















is not made of good materials, prop- 
erly combined, will injure everything 
it touches. Such a soap, if used in 
the laundry, will change the color, 
weaken the fabric and shorten the 
life of every article it comes in con- 
tact with. 

Ivory Soap, being made of pure vege- 
table oils and containing no ‘‘free’’ 
(uncombined) alkali, will cleanse but it 
will not injure anything that water will 
not harm. 

A poorly made bath or toilet soap 
will dry the skin, making it harsh and 
rough. 

Ivory Soap will cleanse the skin but it 
will not injure it. 

And the reason is simply this: 


Ivory Soap Is Pure Soap ... And Nothing Else. 


A cake of Ivory Soap may be used entire for bath or laundry purposes or divided with a stout 


thread into two perfectly formed cakes, of convenient size for toilet use. 
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Ex rereD aT THE PHitape tenia Post-Orrice as Seconp-Crass Marrer 





In An Editorial Way 


All art starts trom simplicity ; and the higher the art rises, the 
greater the simplicity. WILLIAM MORRIS 


F EVER a Lost ART was REPRESENTED BY A PEOPLE it is the art of 
courtesy among those who serve the public in New York City. Motor- 
men, conductors, cabmen, salesmen and even the policemen seem to 

vie with each other as to who will excel in the art of bad manners. Every 
question asked is too much, so that a courteous and helpful answer is the 
exception, and the bewildered stranger is indeed “ put to it” to get his 
bearings in the great “ Empire City”! 
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*TAND on a NEw YorkK STREET CORNER, for instance, and hail a 
~ trolley; car after car will whirl by you with the motormen as absolutely 
regardless of you as if you did not exist. Four of these cars rushed by me 
the other day and I jumped on the fifth, took my stand near the motorman 
and called his attention to four women at the next corner whom he passed. 

“ Didn’t those women want to get on?” I asked. 

“They did,” was the illuminating answer. 

“ Don’t you stop this car when people want to get on?” I continued. 

“ T do when I think it’s right—see?”’ he answered, and then turning to 
me he politely added, ‘And I can do it without your help, too.” 

Then a policeman jumped on, and at his “ Hello, Jim” to the motor- 
man “Jim” informed this specimen of “the finest,” with a jerk of the 
finger in my direction, that: ‘‘ Here’s a fellow that’s pretty fresh: been 
telling me what to do.”’ 

“Indeed,” said “ the finest,” turning to me; “ want to run the car, hey?” 

“ No, not run it,”’ I said; “I'd like to stop it when people hail it to stop.” 

“Well,” came his reply, “this motorman knows his business without 
your helping him. Guess you don’t live here?” 

“ No,” I said, “thank the Lord!” 

‘‘ Where do you live?” came next. 

* Philadelphia,” I answered. 

Then the grin that every Philadelphian knows illuminated the faces of 
the policeman and the motorman, and the former politely asked : 

“ Grass still growing in the middle of the streets in Philadelphia?” 

“Yes,” I said. “And we have something else on the streets of 
Philadelphia that you haven’t here in New York.” 

“ What’s that ?”’ asked “the finest ” with a grin. 

“ Civil policemen,” I said. 

Then he didn’t grin! 
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WO Biocks FARTHER UP AND“ THE FINEST’? NUDGED the motorman 
and indicated with a side motion of his head a man standing on the 
crossing, with two women, hailing the car with one hand while in the palm 


of the other he showed a quarter! ‘The car stopped instantly ; the man got. 


on the front platform, and as he passed the motorman he slipped the quarter 
into the latter’s coat-pocket. ‘The passenger took a seat inthe car. I went 
in and sat next to him. ' 

“ Pretty expensive, that sort of thing, isn’t it?” I ventured. 

“It is,” said the man; “but I’ve found it’s about the only way to get 
these fiends to notice you, and I’m in a hurry.” 

And so, I thought, it has come to this in New York: twenty-five 
cents to stop a car and five cents to ride in it! 
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Fy OLD-TIME Lapy TriEp to GET ON THE CAR, was a little timid, 
and it took her a moment or two to collect her skirts and take a firm 
hold of the platform-rail. 

“Come on, old lady, step lively,” saidthe conductor. “Can't keep this 
car waiting all day.” And to facilitate her he grabbed the dear old woman 
by the arm and literally pulled her on, and pushed her into the car! I saw 
the blood rush to her face, and as she sat opposite to me I could see the 
flustered state of mind and the hot indignation of that dear old soul. 

And that was New York’s tribute to old age! 
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“| OES Tuts Car Go TO THE PENNSYLVANIA FERRY?” asked a woman 
of the conductor on a Twenty-third Street car. 

Not a word of answer, although the conductor had plainly heard. 

I insisted that he answer his passenger. 

“ Well, can’t she see for herself?’ he scowled. ‘ The sign is on the car, 
isn’t it? Can’t she read?” 

“Yes,” I said, “she can read a sign which you forgot to change from 
your last run. It reads ‘Grand Central Depot.’ ” 

“ Well,” he dodgingly growled, “ if you worked as hard as we have today 
I guess you'd forget a thing or two.” 

But no apology to the woman: nothing but a brutal indifference to a 
stranger’s polite question and a look as black as a thunder-cloud for me all 
the way to the ferry! 


WENT To A THEATRE Box-Orrice and asked for two seats for the 

evening’s performance and their location. 

“Four dollars,” came the reply as two tickets were slid under the glass 
window. 

“ Let me see the diagram, please,” I asked. “I want to see where the 
seats are.” 

‘Good seats,” came the answer. “ ‘Take them or leave them?” 

“T’ll answer that question, my friend,” I replied, “ when I see the dia- 
gram, and I’ll keep this line behind me waiting until I do see it.” 

And then there was slammed down in front of me the diagram, and the 
two seats were back of a post, of course! 

“That was the right thing to do,” said a man in the theatre during the 
evening. “ Those fellows ought to be taught to be polite.” 

** But why don’t you New Yorkers do it?” I asked. 

“Oh,” he replied, “ we’re hardened to it, I guess. We don’t expect 
politeness here any more. It’s a dead art!” 

And it is,no doubt of that ! 
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1. Pur 1r WELL To ME only the other evening. I had 
hailed him a “ good-night ” as he stood on the corner. 

“ Thank you, sir; same to you,” he replied, and as I caught his eye and 
stopped he said: 

“Just a bit unusual, sir!” 

“ Unusual?” I asked. 

“ Yes, sir,” he replied ; “there isn’t much politeness in this town.” 

“ But you haven’t forgotten to be polite!” I said. 

“Well, I’m new on the force: just six months. Ill lose it all right, sir. 
It isn’t in the air here.” 

“It isn’t in the air!” I guess that he is about right. Already lower 
than in any other city in the United States, the standard of good manners 
is rapidly fading out altogether in New York City. Go to the Brooklyn 
Bridge any evening between five and six o’clock. Board an elevated car 
or a subway train at those hours, and see if anything is left but rudeness 
and rowdyism: not a vestige of even human consideration for woman or 
child, and the guards and policemen from whom some security is expected 
are appealed to in vain by frail women and frightened children | 

Only the other day I was witness to an inhuman crush which crowded 
three well-mannered and quiet girls against the off guard-gate on the platform 
of an elevated railroad car until they shrieked, while the men who created 
the crush were forgetful of everything save their personal proximity to the 
girls which the crowding afforded. I watched the guard of the car— he 
merely winked and smiled at some men standing near him who put the 
finishing touch to the scene by making coarse jests at the expense of the girls! 
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“ GREAT Concrestep City” is the most general excuse advanced. 
But so is London, greater and even more congested. Yet incivility 
is the exception there and not the rule. Get into a wagon jam in London, 
and jokes begin to fly among the drivers. But get into a similar jam in New 
York, and instead there is a series of ear-splitting oaths and obscene lan- 
guage that is anything but agreeable to women who happen to be near. 

Nor is it “ American,” as some New Yorkers choose to say, for it is a 
significant fact that the farther you get froin New York the more courteous 
the people become. It is the spirit of gross and hard materialism that 
dominates and prevails from the highest to the lowest. What can you 
expect from the conductors and motormen of a line of cars when one of 
the highest officials, having an act of discourtesy brought to his attention, 
met the report with a smile and the comment, “ You can’t expect 
Chesterfields to take the positions of street-car conductors, can you?” 
As is the keynote struck by the head of a concern of any kind, so is the 
spirit of that concern and the attitude of its employees. 

The average New York purveyor to the public has no conception of any 
relation to his fellow-men save what he can get out of them. If he had, his 
employees and their attitude and service would be different. ‘That a system 
of politeness throughout all of its ramifications is possible in the largest 
concern finds its best illustration in the almost unfailing courtesy of the 
employees of the Pennsylvania Railroad, but this exists because one of the 
company’s inviolable rules is “ Courtesy!” And that the incivility which 
dominates the New York atmosphere is too strong for even the Pennsylvania 
system of courtesy is being illustrated in the cab-service of that company, 
which began so hopefully but is now rapidly degenerating into a series of 
unpleasant experiences whenever the passenger refuses to “tip” the driver 
of one of their cabs. Thus one of the few hopeful signs that ever appeared 
on the horizon of New York is slowly but surely being dimmed ! 

Perhaps the Madison Square policeman was all too close to the truth 


when he said: “It isn’t in the air.” But New Yorkers can put it “into 
the air” if they choose, unless they have grown wholly indifierent to the 
reputation of their city. For, as it is, the fact cannot be denied that de- 


spite its finer and higher side, despite all that its institutions are doing for 
education and religion, New York’s predominant reputation today is that 
it is a city of bad manners, and the grossest of bad manners at that! 
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| Daf eaade SMALL CountTRY TOWN HAS A TRADING-PLACE that is popularly 
~ known as “the corner store.” During daylight hours it is a small 
department store, usually with post-office attached, but when nightfall comes 
it is generally turned intoa popular congregating place for the idle of the town. 
The man who doesn’t know what to do with his evenings strolls over to the 
“store,” and gossip and yarns mingle with tobacco smoke until the lights 
are put out. But one fact is significant: you never see at the “store” during 
these evening hours the man who stands for something in his community. 
Somehow or other he never feels the necessity, as other men say they 
do, of finding out “what is going on,” but he “goes on” with what he thinks 
is right for himself and his home-folks and lets it go at that. He may drop 
in for the mail, but he leaves for home when he gets it. It is a byword 
with commercial drummers who visit small towns that “the man whom you 
don’t find at the ‘store’ in the evenings is genérally the man you want to do 
business with in the town.” ‘The country wife and mother, brought up to 
accept the evenings at the “store” as an integral part of her “man’s” life, 
is not always able to see the banefulness of these “store” gatherings as she 
should. All her life she has been too close to it. But the fact remains that 
this selfsame “corner store” exerts, in its nightly gatherings, a more perni- 
cious influence over the morals of a small town than any one institution in 
it, barring possibly the saloon. And particularly is this true of the influ- 
ence on boys and young men. ‘There is a cloak of seeming respectability 
about hanging around the “store” that does not apply to the village bar. 
But it is nevertheless true that it is at this “store” many a young boy first 
hears and later learns the meaning of hints and innuendos that take root 
in his mind and mean no good to his future life. There is very little to be 
learned from the gossip at the average village “corner store” that makes 
for self-respect. ‘The man who can teach a boy anything worth the know- 
ing is never found idling at the “store,” and I venture to put this thought 
into the mind of every mother who lives in a small town, and who, perhaps, 
sees no harm in her boy spending his evenings at the “store.” It is a little 
too much to ask of any normal boy that he shall remain home every 
evening. It is good for him to mix up with those of his own age. It 
brightens and broadens him, and he studies or works better for it to have 
an occasional evening “out.” And this is possible, since every small town 
can have with a little exertion, and at small cost but with large returns, a 
place where the boys of the town can meet, and, with the girls, have a good, 
healthy time. But the place for a village boy is not * the corner store.” 
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HE Housewire WuHo HAS A CONSCIENCE, and a soft heart, constantly 

asks: ‘What shall I do with the beggar who comes to my door?” ‘To 
her it seems a confused question. But is it?) The time was when applicants 
for aid used to be divided by most people into two classes, the deserving 
and the undeserving. It was our duty to question them in order to find out 
to which of these classes they belonged. If they answered well we were to 
give them bread and meat, with a cup of coffee, our third-best coat, and 
money to pay their rent or transportation. If they answered ill we were 
to give them nothing but cold advice. Unhappily, the judgment whereby 
we thus consigned our brethren to the right or to the left depended on us 
quite as much asonthem. If we asked simple questions, and listened with 
sympathy and confidence to the replies, the applicant was easily pronounced 
deserving. If, on the other hand, we not only asked questions but followed 
up the answers, we found —shall we say, in nine cases out of nine?—that 
the beggar was an untruthful and undeserving rascal. 

The tests which were applied by those who disliked imposture were 
various and ingenious. ‘There was the postal-card test. ‘ Here, my friend, 
is the money to pay your fare to Schenectady, to San José, to Kalamazoo ”— 
according to the setting of the comedy. ‘* When you arrive and get the good 
job which, you say, awaits you there, write a sentence to that effect on this 
addressed card, and mail it.””, Not a card came back! 

There was the telegram test. ‘ You say that you are well known to the 
mayor of Minneapolis, or to the rector of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
in Tombstone, Arizona—varying, as before, according to the scene. 
“ Very well, I will telegraph to the mayor, or the rector, as the case may be, 
and if I get a good answer | will help you. Come back this afternoon at 
half after five.” But not aman came back! 

The result of a prolonged experience of this sort was not to confirm the 
theory that there are two kinds of mendicants, the deserving and the 
undeserving, but to show that’ practically all of them are undeserving. 
After this conclusion was reached the man-at the door got nothing, and he 
was lucky sometimes if he got nothing worse. 

But further study of this situation shows that the old division is mistaken. 
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to ‘TRUTH IS THAT THERE ARE NO UNDESERVING BRETHREN. Every 

man deserves to be helped; and the worse he is—:f he is a liar, if he 
is a thief—so much the more help does he need. But he may need so much 
help that the ordinary private householder is not competent to aid him. 
Poverty is like disease. There are diseases which can be treated success- 
fully with the specifics of domestic medicine. ‘The mother does not always 
need to send for the doctor when Willie has a pain. But when Willie 
has smallpox, then he needs expert professional attention. That is, the sick 
are of two classes: those who can be assisted by sympathetic and sensible 
amateurs, and those who can be assisted only by the physician. 

This is the true classification of beggars. The essential question for 
the housewife is, ‘‘ Have I sufficient skill to give this beggar what he needs ?” 
In the instance of the unknown beggar an honest answer must commonly be 
“No.” For the mere fact that he is in the street shows that his is a chronic, 
complicated and difficult case. He has economic smallpox. Do not give 
him even a breakfast. His may be a malady which requires the most care- 
fuldieting. ‘To feed him may be fatal. Attend with all diligence and kind- 
ness to the known poor. They may be within the range of your effective 
charity. But to this brother whose initial need is expert diagnosis and pro- 
fessional attention say, “* My friend, the place for you is the office of the 
Associated Charities or of the Commissioner ot the Poor. Go there, and 
they will give you what you ought to have.” 

That is the thing to do. No other charity is sensible or kind. 





HAT HAPPENS TO THE AVERAGE GIRL OR WOMAN in her home when, 

from over-fatigue, she sometimes faints away? The family rush to 
restore her : she is put to bed: the physician is called in: a tonic is given 
her : rest is prescribed and the whole household tiptoes softly as it passes 
her door! But what happens to the shopgirl who faints from over-fatigue 
at Christmas? Last Christmas, so far as could be learned, more than six 
thousand girls and women fainted away while at their counters! But in 
nearly every case these girls had to go back to their places as soon as pos- 
sible, with the same fierce mob beating about them, under the same stress 
of hurry and insistence, and with the same close, bad air to breathe. They 
had in view the possible loss of their places. Not only do these girls know 
that they are needed every instant, but they also know that the firm cannot 
afford to retire a large number of saleswomen at the holiday rush, when, 
instead, they are taking on extra help every day. Is it any wonder that one 
saleswoman was overheard saying to another last Christmastime: “I think 
I am going to die, I am so tired. My feet are swollen so every morning 
that I can’t wear my own shoes, and my head aches so all night that I can’t 
sleep. Thank Heaven! Christmas is only two days off!” ? 

Is this the Christmas spirit that we talk about so much and so beauti- 
fully? Is this peace on earth and good will toward men? And whose fault 
is it? That of the vast majority of the Christmas shoppers — the women 
of this country, and especially of the big cities, who put off their Christmas 
shopping, and then, during the last fortnight, rush into it with an intensity 
that might well be envied by the average football team in the fiercest of the 
play. They forget that another woman, like unto themselves in flesh and 
nerves, stands behind the counter to serve them. Just stop and think what 
Christmas means to such a girl behind the counter. Does she have time to 
recall the beautiful Christmas spirit with which the season was ushered in? 
Has she leisure to plan delights for those she loves, or even to loiter along 
the street and see the shop-windows aglow with light? Not she. To her 
the happy Yuletide means only a fierce, beating, pitiless mob that tortures 
her in mind and body from eight o’clock in the morning until ten o’clock 
at night. ‘The longer hours tax her sadly; the insistent clamor around her 
wears upon her nerves and brain; the close air strikes into her lungs. Yet 
she must keep up. Do you wonder that she faints from sheer exhaustion: 
that thousands of these brave girls hate the very word Christmas ? 

Yet it could all so easily be made different, if women who inflict these 
injuries by letting their Christmas shopping go until the very last minute 
would only do a little thinking, would exercise a little forethought, a little 
consideration —God! a little humanity! There are no women anywhere 
in this land to whom it is not possible to help avert the rush in the shops 
at Christmas by buying their gifts say now, during November. ‘The stocks 
are there just the same —fuller if anything—and not one-half so picked 
over as later. By just a little planning women could save not only them- 
selves immeasurably, but others as well. If women would do this there 
would not be such surging crowds during the day at Christmastime, the 
barbaric and criminal custom of keeping these stores open at night would 
cease, and the saleswomen could go home at the usual closing hour and 
have some strength left to prepare for their own Christmas pleasures. 
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“T°EN Years AGo a SENSIBLE, ENERGETIC LitrLE WomMAN, with her 
family, emigrated toa new Westerntown. She soon found herself very 

lonely. The other women, all newcomers, eyed each other askance and 

stood aloof. ‘There was no social life, no neighborly feeling among them. 

“] foresee nothing but starvation for their minds and hearts,” she said to 
her husband. ‘Something must be done.” 

What she did was this: She called on every woman in the town, from 
the highest to the lowest in position, and persuaded them all to join an 
association for the promotion of fun and good-fellowship. ‘The association 
was made up of Bands, according to the different tastes of the members: 
the lovers of music were in one, the lovers of books in another. The zeal- 
ous housekeepers easily fell into line together, while the needlewomen sat 
apart eager and happy to discuss their embroidery and crochet patterns. 
There was one group of young people who thought they could act, and 
another who loved nothing so much as dancing. 

The Bands met weekly on different evenings at the schoolhouse, the 
refreshments being limited to tea and crackers. Once each month an 
entertainment was given by one of the Bands to all of the others, including 
their husbands and sons. ‘There was much zeal and ambition shown bi 
the different Bands in these hospitalities, each trying to outdo the others. 
The musicians gave a concert, the needlewomen an exhibition of embroid- 
ery, the literary folk brought a famous author from Chicago to read one of 
his own poems, and the dramatic corps actually produced “As You Like 
It,” without scenery or costumes, to the entire satisfaction of the town. 
The housekeepers gave a great supper, at which all the old beloved 
Eastern dishes appeared, from the brown bread and codfish balls of New 
England to the turkey and gumbo of the South. 
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HE LittLe Town was IN A PERPETUAL STATE OF PLEASURE all winter 
by these festivities. There were, of course, jealousies and envyings. 
A few individuals who were naturally mean and petty now and then betrayed 
these ugly qualities to the public. But as a rule the temper of the com- 
munity was generous and kind. Men and women had been brought 
together in a pleasant, friendly humor, and they were glad to be pleased 
and to be friends. They had learned to measure their neighbors by other 
rules than the usual distinction made in this country by money, or the 
want of it. ‘They were glad of the chance to help each other. When 
there was a case of sickness or a death in the community everybody was 
eager to be of use. ‘The men clubbed together to bring a specialist to look 
into the case of the poor blacksmith. When the daughter of one of the 
poorer members developed musical talent a fund was raised to send her 
to the East for training. A public library and a hospital were started. 
The little woman’s scheme had been successful. 
For, after all, men and women are children of but one Father everywhere, 
and it only needs that they shall be brought face to face for them to know 
that they are brothers and sisters. 
































A Leap-Year Parish 


A Monologue: In Which are Told Some of the Trials of a Young, Unmarried Clergyman in a Country Parish 


By Mrs. Charles Terry Collins, Author of “The Parson’s Butterfly,” etc. 


ES, ma’am, that’s 

Cynthia Long going by 

now, she that embroid- 
ered the pajamas for the 
minister.”’ 

Jane Bascombe had a way, 
while trying on a gown fora 
customer, of making fre- 
quent sorties to her window 
that commanded the village 
street and coming back 
primed with particulars 
about the passers-by. 

‘* They were for a surprise 
for the minister when he first 
came. He was surprised all 
right. They were silk and 
they had the flowers of the 
Holy Land worked pretty 
near all overthem. Cynthia 
copied them out of a book 
of pressed flowers from 
Palestine. There was a 
verse out of the Scriptures 
ora hymn on the same page 
with each of the flowers. 

“** By cool Siloam’s shady rill 
How sweet the lilv grows, 
How sweet the breath be- 
neath the hill 
Of Sharon’s dewy rose,’ 
was one that took Cynthia’s 
fancy particularly. She had 
that lily growing up one 
pajama leg and Sharon’s 
dewy rose up the other. 

‘I do feel to be disap- 
pointed,’’ Jane Bascombe 
went on as she worked with deft fingers on a blue linen 
gown for Mrs. Pomeroy, one of the summer cottagers, ‘‘ that 
you should have come just the summer the minister was 
away. This town isn’t at its best when the minister’s gone. 

‘* Once in prayer-meeting, when I was a girl, Deacon 
Waite stood right up in the front pew to take off his over- 
coat and his inside coat came off along with it, and he stood 
up there in his shirt-sleeves in the face and eyes of every- 
body, looking as skinned and sheepish as you please. It’s 
just that way with the minister. When he goes everything 
voes, inside coac and all, and this town sits around in its 
shirt-sleeves kind of lost and foolish-looking till he comes 
back again. He’s the kind of a minister that you have to 
keep pinching yourself to remember that he is a minister ; 
you get to thinking of him just as if he was a man. 





“* She Gave a Terrified Look up into His Face and Jerked Her Hand Back Again’” 


‘* If ever there was a limb let loose on this town it was 
the minister when he was a boy. He didn’t live here all 
the time, but with his father up in Boston. His mother died 
when he was a baby. That was a good deal what ailed 
him, I guess. She was a high-born English woman—Sir 
Somebody-or-other’s daughter. His father married her 
over in London. 

‘* My grief! but he had a circus bringing that boy up. 
He’d stand his goings on just as long as he could and then 
he’d ship him off down here to his aunt’s so’st he could geta 
breathing-spell. Mis’ Governor Blanchard, the best woman 
that ever lived, was his aunt. That big, yellow house with 
the white pillars opposite the parsonage was her house. 
She was the kind of a woman folks can’t forget. They’d be 
glad to sometimes, they miss her so. 
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‘* Mis’ Blanchard’s cook used to give warning regular 
every time that boy came down, and the time he stole the 
eggs out from under the hens and set them on bananas 
instead, she up in despair and married the milkman. 

‘* Ira Waite, Deacon Waite’s boy, and Lucius Strong — 
that’s my nephew — was into everything with him. ‘They 
went swimming one day, Ira and Lucius and the minister, 
in the water-tank in the Deacon’s attic. The Deacon's 
folks had to have a regular purification in consequence. 


Drawings by Charles D. Hubbard 





“*He Stood in Front of Us. ‘Samson and Delilah, Ladies,’ He Said, and Passed On’” 


*Twas him, too, that dared the others, one dreadful hot, 
muggy, cholera-morbus day in August, to begin at one end 
of the Deacon’s garden and eat right straight through, every- 
thing they came to: turnips, potatoes, tomatoes, peas, 
beans, grapes, gooseberries, six of the big things and a 
handful of the small. The Doctor didn’t have his clothes 
off all that night. Kingsley, he was the only one that really 
carried out the dare. The rest of ’em weakened toward 
the end. He came pretty nigh that night not growing up 
into a minister or anything else for that matter. 

‘© Tt wasn’t more’n a week after that, though, that he got 
turned out of Sunday-school for fastening a jumping-jack 
up in the chandelier over the superintendent’s head and 
working it whilst he was engaged in prayer. I’d as soon 
have thought of the old boy himself becoming a minister 
as | would have of Kingsley in those days. 
With the Lord all things are possible, though, 
as Deacon Waite said when he was expounding 
to his Sunday-school class about Bathsheba 
taking a bath on the house-top. How she gota 
bathtub up on the ridgepole, anyway, and how 
she balanced it after she got it there, wasn’t for 
the finite mind to speculate on, was what he told 
‘em. With the Lord all things are possible. 

‘* Kingsley’s father didn’t have any great 
sympathy with the idea of his being a minister. 
After he was out of college he sent him over to 
England to visit his mother’s folks. He thought 
that would take it out of him. They was 
dreadful high-steppers, his mother’s folks were. 
But it didn’t budge him a mite. He set to 
work over there and got ready for the ministry. 
And then when he was good and ready he came 
back and settled down here. 
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‘* Such a to-do as there was amongst the 
women folks when they knew there was a 
bachelor minister coming, rich and good-look- 
ing and well-connected. I was counting up on 
my fingers the other day, and there’s twenty- 
two unmarried women in this parish, 
young unmarried women, not spin- 
sters like Cynthia that have quit 
struggling and resigned themselves to 
their fate. Cynthia won’t ever own 
up to being more’n thirty-five, but 
there’s no hoodwinking me. She’s 
fifty if she’s a day. The way | know 
is that one summer, when we was 
girls together, striped stockings was 
all the rage: stripes that ran around 
the legs. We was dreadful proud of 
those stockings and we used to compare notes 
and boast which of us showed the most stripes 
below our dresses. My dresses were up to my 
knees and I was showing seven when Cynthia 
Long was a young lady and wasn’t showing any. 
I ain’t any spring chicken, and Cynthia’s seven 
stripes older’n I am, anyway. 

‘*And scarcely a man person, Mis’ Pomeroy, 
amongst all those girls, save and except a few 
old fogies, just enough to run the prayer-meetings 
and eat the sewing-circle suppers. There’s the 
Doctor, to be sure, but he’s had trouble and he 
doesn’t mix up with other folks any more’n he 
can help. You've heard of that foundry settle- 
ment over behind the hill they call Purgatory, 
haven’t you, Mis’ Pomeroy? If ever there was a 
tough place it’s that one. Well, there’s where 
the Doctor lives and moves and has his being. 

‘* As I was saying, there was doings when the 
minister was coming, I tell you. Mis’ Governor 
Blanchard was going to give a big evening recep- 
tion just as soon as he got here, and the whole 
kit and boodle of those girls came down on me 
to make them new gowns for the reception. 
There wasn’t one of them, no matter how the 
Lord made her, that wasn’t going to be handsome 


for once, that night, or know 
the reason why. 

***'Twas after dark when 
the minister drove up to the 
parsonage in a hack, with 
foreign-looking trunks on 
behind, and Sam, the colored 
man he’d brought along with 
him, sitting up on the seat 
with the driver. Thewomen 
that had taken it upon them- 
selves to set the house in 
order had slipped out the 
back door, but they’d set the 
front door open so the light 
Streamed out, and every- 
thing was ready, even to the 
table set and the fire lighted 
and Cynthia’s pajamas laid 
out on the bed. 
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‘* He didn't ever say any- 
thing about the way he found 
things. But I guess he felt 
something the way the minis- 
ter’s wife did that had a 
donation party and _ they 
brought her pans and pans of 
soda biscuit, nothing else ex- 
cept some cake that they eat 
up themselves on the spot ; 
and the next morning folks 
that was passing by early saw 
the soda biscuit stuck out all 
along the picketfence in front 
of the parsonage, one on 
each picket. 

‘©? don’t know as | ever was so tired in all my life as I 
was the night of that reception. | couldn't but just drag 
myself over there and my eyes was like burnt holes in 
a blanket. After I got there | just sat still in a corner and 
watched, 

‘©The older folks was the first to go up and confab with 
the minister. Lucy Goddard was one of them. Lucy was 
little and thin and jerky. She was dressed in black and 
she came along to where the minister was standing, leading 
Cecile —that’s her granddaughter — after her by the hand. 

** Cecile was looking as scared as if she was going up 
stairs to the dentist’s. She was fifteen, but she was so 
peaked and undersized she didn’t look a day over twelve. 
She’d got on a little, tight-fitting, narrow-chested jacket, 
and the most mortified, unworldly-looking headgear | ever 
laid eyes on. The only relieving thing about her was het 
hair. It was pulled back so tight it made her eyes water, 
but it hung down her back in two great, soft, wavy braids. 
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‘When she got up to where the minister was she put 
out her hand to shake hands the way her grandmother had. 
I could see it tremble from where | was—and then, all of a 
sudden, just as he was going to take it into his, she gave a 
terrified look up into his face and jerked it back again. I 
didn’t know then what the matter was. I found out since, 
and ‘twas enough to break a body’s heart. 

‘* Mis’ Blanchard came over and sat down beside me 
after she’d got the ball rolling and the most of the folks 
introduced. Edna Jones was helping her about that. 
Perhaps ‘twould be putting it fairer to say that she was 
helping Edna Jones. Edna was ficld-marshal that night. 
She was at the minister's elbow every minute, Edna was, 
explaining to him who folks were and trying to keep the 
other girls off by being there. 

‘* One thing Edna couldn’t do, though, was to sing, and 
Janet Gilbert could. She’d asked Mis’ Blanchard if she'd 
like to have her; she should admire to help along if she 
could. So she swept up to the piano in a trailing heliotrope 
gown and let forth. It’s like listening to ghost stories to 
hear Janet sing. ‘The minister pricked up his ears the 
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minute she began. He'd been used to the best music there 
was over there in Germany and he knew what was what. 

‘* Well, ma’am, I sat there all the evening, too tired 
to budge, watching those girls’ machinations with the 
minister. There wasn’t one of them that didn’t get a 
session with him somehow, looking up into his eyes and 
blushing and going on with him generally, the way the 
Lord’s anointed hadn't ought to be gone on with. 

‘* Anne Barton, if you'll believe me, got the longest of 
them all. She just fastened on and hung for as much 
as fifteen minutes. | don’t know but that she’d have 
been there yet if Mis’ Blanchard hadn’t come to the 
minister’s rescue. He'd enough sight rather have been 
talking with her father the fifteen minutes, the minister 
would. I could see him following the old fellow around 
with his eyes whilst he was laboring with Anne. He 
was odd enough to make most anybody look at him, the 
Major was, with his wicked, brown face and his scoffing 
eyes looking off over other folks’ heads, and that Trusty 
black stock and dangling, old-fashioned frock coat of his. 

‘* By-and-by he came along to where we were sitting — 
Mis’ Blanchard and I. He didn’t look at us, just stood 
in front of us and looked at the wall over our heads. 
‘Samson and Delilah, ladies,’ he said, ‘Samson and 
Delilah ’—not another word, and passed on. 
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‘* After he’d gone Mis’ Blanchard sat looking at 
Kingsley for quite a spell. ‘Only to think, Jane 
Bascombe,’ she said, ‘ that I’ve had that man over my 
knee and spanked him. Do you remember the time he 
took my best lace shawl and made a crab-net of it, 
caught crabs in it, what’s more, a dozen of them? Oh, 
| hope I'll never regret that I brought him here.’ 

‘* He was looking kind of fagged and bated by that time, 
as if he was fighting something that he couldn’t get at. 

‘* Go away, Mattie, that’s a good cat.’’ This by way 
of an aside to the Maltese tabby who was rubbing against 
Mrs. Pomeroy’s gown. ‘* Don’t be bothering around 
Mis’ Pomeroy. Minnie Mink —that’s my forewoman— 
thinks there never was such a knowing cat. Mattie sits 
the most of her time up on the corner of the sewing-table 
overseeing the girls at their work. She had a little 
white crocheted mat she used to sit on, but one day 
Minnie Mink thought she’d be terrible clever, and she 
went down to the hardware store and bought a little oil- 
cloth mat with rabbits painted on it. "T'was meant to put 
under a child’s plate at the table, and Minnie’d better have 
left it for what ’twas meant for. Mattie sat down on it all 
in good faith, but when she got up it stuck, You see, the 
heat of her body had warmed it up. She went walking 
off with it sticking on behind, the maddest cat you ever 
saw in your life, real dignified mad. ’Twas weeks before 
they could get her on to the sewing-table again, 

‘* Well, presently, after the reception was over and the 
folks had gone, Kingsley came and sat down beside me. 

‘* * Miss Jane,’ he said, ‘ I feel as though I had seen a 
ghost, a little broken-hearted, frightened ghost. What 
is the matter with that child who wouldn’t shake hands 
with me?’ 

‘** Her grandmother,’ I snapped out. And then I 
asked him if he remembered sitting in my pew one 
Sunday behind an old lady with a caterpillar on her 
bonnet, and he was dreadful worked up about it. He 
wanted the worst way to wait and see her jump when it 
crawled down on to her neck, and his good manners 
wouldn’t let him. He didn’t hesitate long ; he reached 
over as polite as you please to pick it off and it wouldn't 
come. Sohe tried again, and then a third time, and the 
old Jady turned around on him like a flash: ‘Boy, it 
belongs there. I'll thank you to leave it alone.’ | 
thought he’d drop through the floor, poor little fellow, 
he was so taken back and scared. It was artificial, that 
caterpillar was, and sewed on. 

‘* | don’t suppose you remember, Mis’ Pomeroy, how 
there was arage one summer for natural history on 
bonnets—lizards and beetles and such-like. The next 
year ’twas fruit. Cynthia Long had grapes on hers. 
They were a lovely frosted purplish color, but one day in 
prayer-meeting they got het up and the air inside of 
them swelled and they burst, went off one about every 
five minutes. You could hear them all over the room. 
Everybody looked at Cynthia popping away like that in 
prayer-meeting. She got redder and redder in the face 
and finally she got up and left the room. 
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** Lucy Goddard had ought to have thanked the child 
for the interest he was taking, but, as I said to Kingsley, 
she had that short, hard way with children always, and 
after John —that was her only son— died, and his French 
wife died, and Cecile came back on her hands to bring 
up, she was worse still. I don’t know of more’n one 
church service all the time Lucy was bringing her up 
that she missed of going to. 

‘* When there wasn’t church services enough to suit 
Lucy she’d drag that child around after her to revival 
services, protracted meetings and such. She wouldn’t 
let her have anything to do with other children. She 
was a poor, little, over-sensitive, over-conscientious 
thing, Cecile was, and such doings was poison to her, 
rank poison. She got weighed down with all sorts of 
queer frights and forebodings. She thought, for one 
thing, poor little tad, that she’d committed the unpar- 
donable sin, and there wasn’t any hope for her here or 
hereafter. Kingsley got up and paced around the room, 
tired as he was, whilst I was telling about it. He always 
was dreadful warm-hearted. 

‘* Right after the reception he buckled down to his 
work —at least so far as those girls would let him he did. 
They were under foot every minute, rushing in, in their 
inexperience, where angels might fear to tread, and con- 
fusing things and mixing ’em up for him generally. Just 
as soon as they knew that he was spending the heft of 
his time over at the jail didn’t they spend the heft of 
theirs there, too, reading to the prisoners and singing to 
them. They got up a petition, too, for him to organize 
a Bible Class and teach them. They felt themselves so 
ignorant, they told him, of the things that were dear to 
him. Of course Kingsley couldn’t refuse them, so they 
were there every Sunday in their prettiest gowns. 

‘**Pwas over at the foundry settlement, though, that 
they hindered him most. He’d come upon the Doctor 
over there, and they’d recognized each other for kindred 
spirits from the start. He’d dragged the Doctor out of 


his shell by main force and made him believe in himself 
again. They’d gone shoulder toshoulder into the work. 

‘If only Kingsley could have had a minute’s peace 
outside his work he might have got along, but he couldn’t. 
Some girl’s mother was always sending for him to come 
in to a family meal, and if he did by any chance get a 
meal at home he was up and down every minute with the 
telephone ringing, some girl or other making an excuse 
to speak to him, and keeping him dangling on the end 
of the line as long as she could think of anything to say. 
Sam got so worked up that he used to muzzle the tele- 
phone at mealtime unbeknownst to the minister. 

‘* Poor Sam, he used to come over through the back 
fence and tell his troubles to me. The worst of ’em was 
Edna Jones’s mother. She came over and took the 
ordering of the housekeeping right out of Sam’s hands, 
systematized the work, such a day for this and such a 
day for that, and poked into corners and pried out pans. 
She’d take home Kingsley’s handkerchiefs every week, 
too, and the finest of the napkins, right out from under 
Sam’s nose, and Edna would do them up with her own 
hands and bring them home. She used to come over, 
too, and water the plants and dust most every morning. 
Kingsley didn’t say anything, but I noticed that he got 
to writing his sermons mornings in the Governor’s 
library over at Mis’ Blanchard’s. 

‘*'There was where Janet was wise. She didn’t 
molest the minister in any such ways. She just waited 
till he was worn to a frazzle with the others and then 
she'd put on her prettiest teagown and get out her harp, 
the one that was her grandmother’s, and sing to him in 
the candle-light till his worries were smoothed away. 

‘* But I guess the only real solid comfort that he had 
those days was over at the Major’s. They’d taken to 
each other most amazing, those two and the Doctor. 
There wasn’t many evenings in the week that the 
Doctor and Kingsley didn’t bring up at the Major’s 
and sit and talk ull the small hours, ‘They just reveled 
in hearing the old man rake the universe with his 
tongue. Anne would always manage to be around. 
She’d sit in the most prominent and uncompromising 
place in the room, right under the chandelier, with her 
mouth open, drinking the minister in, 
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‘* It’s a standing mystery to everybody how the Major 
come to have a daughter like Anne. Somebody asked 
him once, so | heard say, if he wasn’t afraid of being 
punished for his impiousness in this world, let alone the 
next. He grinned all over his face without moving a 
muscle, the way he does. ‘ There’s Anne,’ he said, as 
if in his judgment that was all that could rightfully be 
coming to him. 

‘* Well, three or four weeks after the reception I woke 
up in the middle of the night with somebody ringing the 
door-bell as if they’d pull it out by the roots. | put my 
head out of the window and there was Sam. The min- 
ister had sent him for me, he said. Mis’ Goddard was 
dying and he wanted me at once. [ put on the quickest 
things I could reach for and hurried along, buttoning as 
I went. ‘ Bronchus of the lungs,’ Sam said it was, but 
he’d got mixed up. It was inflammation of the lungs. 
She was taken at twelve and died at three. 

‘* After she breathed her last Kingsley and I stayed on 
for the rest of the night. There wasn’t any such thing 
as leaving Cecile alone. Kingsley had a big, roaring, 
cheerful fire built in one of the empty fireplaces down- 
stairs, and he put Cecile into a chair in front of it, and 
then he sat down by her and took both her little ice-cold 
hands in his, and talked to her as he’d wanted to talk to 
her ever since he came and couldn't get the chance. 

‘** By-and-by, what with the things he was saying to 
her and the heat of the fire creeping all over her, she fell 
asleep, and he covered her up in the big chair and 
watched there by her. 

‘* Mis’ Blanchard didn’t know anything about what 
had happened until morning, and then she sent right 
over and took Cecile over there. She kept her till they 
could get word from her mother’s relatives over in 
France. They’d wanted the child ever since John 
Goddard died, but Lucy wouldn’t ever let her go. 
They wrote that she was to come over to them; they’d 
send a middle-aged woman —an upper kind of a lady’s 
maid she was— over on the next steamer for her. 

‘* The minister was to take her down to New York to 
meet the steamer, and Mis’ Blanchard not being able to 
go, she asked me to go along in her place. 

‘* | don’t know as I ever wanted Mattie’s life blood but 
once, and that was the day I set out for New York. I’ve 
got one of those great low, old-fashioned, black walnut 
box-beds in my bedroom; the sides aren’t more than 
four inches from the floor and it takes two men to lift it. 
Just as | was ready to put Mattie outdoors and lock up 
the house, didn’t she get under that bed, right under the 
exact middle of it, and nothing earthly could get her out. 
I tried reaching under witha broom, but she’d jump right 
over it every time like a circus rider. There I was losing 
the train and that cat wouldn’t budge. Finally I had to 
call in two men that was going by —perfect strangers 
they were—and they lifted up the bed so’st I got at 
Mattie and got her out and got to the depot just in time. 
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‘* It you'll believe me, Mis’ Pomeroy, every girl in the 
parish was there at the station to bid Cecile good-by. 
They hadn’t spoken two words to the poor young one 
in all her life, as I know of. She was frightened to death 
to have them. They were there, though, just the same. 

‘*The boat that the woman was coming over on was 
considerable delayed. Ten days it was we were hanging 
around down there. I wish that I could put into words 
what the minister was to that child in that time. It 
wasn’t only that he was tender to her, but he didn’t rest 
until he’d made a new Heaven and a new earth for her 
from the one that she had shivered around in so long. 

‘*’ Twas down there that Cecile told me—one night 
after she’d gone to bed — why it was she wouldn’t shake 
hands with him that time. ’Twas because she thought 
she wasn’t worthy. She thought, seeing she’d committed 
the unpardonable sin the way she had, that she’d be 
struck down dead if she touched a holy man of God, 
the way the Israelites were struck down that touched 
the ark. 

‘* Of all the ghastly ridiculousness I ever heard tell 
of—and the rest of the girls pirouetting around at 


dancing-school! My, I guess those girls would have been 
surprised if they’d seen the side the minister showed to 
us down there, the gay-hearted side | used to know. 
Once or twice when Cecile laughed a frightened, rusty 
little laugh, he was as pleased as though the Major had 
joined the church. Dear, dear, what a good time we 
had. Every day you could see the years of Methus’lah 
dropping out of that child’s face. You could see her 
getting together courage to be happy ; and then, just as 
she was ready to be, she had to go. 

‘*P’ll never forget her face when she turned and went 
up the gangplank with that lady’s maid —a good creature 
she was, but strange to the child and new. We stood 
on the shore after she’d gone, the minister and I, watch- 
ing the steamer swinging off from the wharf. Cecile 
was standing as far back in the stern as she could. She 
kept standing there till she was just a little black blot up 
against the gray sky. 

‘*T could barely see for the tears. I looked around 
at the minister. His eyes were fixed on that little blot 
and there was the most wistful, yearning look on his 
face | ever saw on a human countenance. 

** * Who knows ?’ I said to myself as I saw him looking 
after her that way. ‘ Who knows? Stranger things have 
happened.’ And I looked the other way. 

** My mother used to say that if all the troubles in the 
world was hung out on the clothes-line we’d each of us 
run for our own. I don’t know, though. I guess the 
minister would have risked swapping his with most any- 
body for along about two years aiter that time. 
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_Those girls got worse and worse as time wore on. 
Sometimes one of them was ahead and sometimes 
another, and sometimes they was neck and neck, but 
whichever way it was they was always after him. They 
got to having doubts and difficulties from studying the 
Bible Sundays, and they fairly haunted his study one ata 
time for him to clear the doubts away, or else they’d 
send for him to come and see them alone. If ever there 
was doubts that needed chaperoning those did, and just 
as quick as he got one batch cleared up and thought he 
was through, they’d get some more. Anne Barton 
couldn’t devise any doubts. She hadn't got brains 
enough, but she got dreadful anxious about her father 
just about that time and had to talk him over with the 
niinister every other day. 

‘*My soul! I hadn’t any cause to be afraid of the 
minister fattening on those girls’ foolishness about him. 
He got as thin asa rail. I'd my suspicions, too, that he 
was missing that child Cecile more than would have 
seemed possible to anybody but me that had been down 
there to New York and seen how she’d grown right into 
his heart in those ten days. 

‘**’Twas in the second winter after Cecile went that 
Mis’ Blanchard passed away. She’d been all the mother 
the minister ever knew and he felt it dreadfully. Then 
along toward spring that year Anne Barton began to 
make town talk of herself. The minister had heard 
somehow that she thought his coming there so much 
was to see her. There couldn’t anybody but a natural 
goose have thought the way Anne did, for he never 
exchanged two words of an evening with her. Well, as 
soon as he stopped coming it seemed as if Anne lost 
what little sense she ever had. She forgot there was 
such a thing as folks looking on, I guess. She followed 
the minister around as if she’d been a dog. She waited 
on the corners and in the bookstores for him, and every 
time she could manage to speak to him anywhere she’d 
ask him why he didn’t like her any more, and cry and cry. 

‘*Bad as this was, though, it wasn’t anything to what 
it was when the Major found it out. He fairly flayed 
her alive with his tongue. She hadn’t done anything 
wrong, but she’d made herself a laughing-stock and hurt 
his pride. She fainted dead away before he got through 
talking to her. They thought she was going to die. 
She was out of her head for days. 
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‘* Kingsley went to the Major and nobody knows 
what he said to him for his cruelty, but he was terrible 
in his wrath. The old man broke like a reed and 
humbled himself before God and man. ‘Then, as soon 
as ever Anne was able to see anybody, the minister 
went over to see her, too. I was there helping to take 
care of her when he came. 

‘*T don’t know as you'll believe me, but he asked her 
to marry him, then and there, so that she wouldn’t be 
ashamed before her father or before other folks any 
more. I don’t know what gave her the strength to 
refuse him, any more than I know what gave him the 
strength to ask her. It must have been her dead mother 
whispering in her ear, and then after she’d refused him 
he talked to her the way her dead mother might, till all 
the shame was gone and the hurt was healed. 

** My, but it took it out of him. He looked like death. 
If it hadn’t been for the Doctor packing him off bag and 
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baggage into the woods on a hunting trip I don’t know 


what would have become of him. 

‘| had a master time worrying over things whilst he 
was gone. I couldn’t see an inch ahead of my nose. I 
didn’t see any other way for it to come out but for him 
to go. There wasn’t anything to keep him, now Mis’ 
Blanchard was gone. 

‘*°’Twas one day when I was the lowest that Edna 
Jones’s mother came tearing in to tell me the news: the 
Goddard cottage on the island was being opened up 
and cleaned and shutters taken down and beds put out 
to air. Somebody must be going into it, and nobody 
had heard anything about it or knew who. ’Twasn't 
Lucy Goddard’s house she was telling about. ’Twas 
the cottage over on the island where Cecile was born. 
It use| to be a point out there, but one spring the river 
took a short cut and made an island of it. 

‘© Well, Edna’s mother hadn’t more than gone off to 
see if she could find out about it anywheres else, than 
Minnie Mink came in bringing me a letter. It was from 
one of Cecile’s aunts over there in France. I’d had 
letters from Cecile off and on ever since she went away, 
and I’d heard from one of the aunts, too, just after 
Cecile got there, telling how grateful she was to us all. 

‘* 1 don’t know as I ever was more surprised than 
when [ read the letter Minnie Mink brought me. They 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY BYRON 


At Work on a New Composition 


With Josef Hofmann at the Piano 


A Few Carefully-Prepared Lessons by Josef Hofmann 


Y PLAYING a piece of music ‘‘ in style’’ is understood 
a rendition which does absolute justice to its contents 
in regard to the correct manner of expression. Now, 
the true manner of expression must be sought and found 
for each piece individually, even though a number of dif- 
ferent pieces may be written by one and the same composer. 
Our first endeavor should be to search out the peculiarity 
of the piece in hand rather than that of the composer 
in general. If you have succeeded in playing one work by 
Chopin in style, it does not follow, by any means, that you 
can play equally well any other work from his pen. 
Though on general lines his manner of writing may be the 
same in all his works, there will, nevertheless, be marked 
differences between the various pieces. 

Only by careful study of each work by itself can we find 
the key to its correct conception and rendition. We will 
never find it in books about the composer, nor in such as 
treat of his works, but only in the works themselves and in 
each one per se. People who study a lot of 
things about a work of art may possibly enrich 
their general knowledge, but they never can 


III— How to Play “in Style” 


individual ; it rests with those many and complex qualities 
which are usually summarized by the term ‘‘ talent,’’ but 
this must be presupposed with a player who aspires to 
artistic work. 

On the other hand, talent alone cannot lift the veil that 
hides the spiritual content of a composition if its possessor 
neglects to examine the latter carefully as to its purely 
material ingredients. He may flatter the ear, sensuously 
speaking, but he can never play the piece in style. 


Now How Can We Know whether we are or are not 
approaching the spiritual phase of a piece? By repetition 
under unremitting attention to the written values. I, 
then, you should find how much there is still left for you 
to do, you have proved to yourself that you have under 
stood the piece spiritually and are on the right track to 
master it. With every repetition you will discover some 
hitherto unnoticed detect in your interpretation. Obviate 


these defects, one by one, and in so doing you will come 
nearer and nearer to the spiritual essence of the work in 
hand. 

As to the remaining ‘' purely technical task ’’ (as I said 
before), it must not be underestimated ! To transmit one’s 
matured conception to one’s auditors requires a consid- 
erable degree of mechanical skill, and this skill, in its turn, 
must be under absolute control of the will. Of course 
after the foregoing —this does not mean that everybody 
who has a good and well-controlled technique can interpret 
a piece in style. Remember that to possess wealth is one 
thing, to put it to good use is quite another. 

It is sometimes said that the too objective study of a 
piece may impair the ‘' individuality’’ of its rendition. 
Have no tear of that! If ten players study the same piece 
with the same high degree of exactness and objectivity 
depend upon it: each one will still play it quite differently 
from the nine others, though each one may think his 
rendition the only correct one. For each 
one will express what, according to his 
lights, he has mentally and temperamentally 





get that specific knowledge needful for the in- 


absorbed. Of the distinctive feature which 





terpretation of the particular work in hand. Its 
own contents alone can furnish that knowledge. 
We know from frequent experience that book- 


musicologists) usually read everything in sight, 
and yet their playing rises hardly ever above 
mediocre dilettantism. 

Why should we look for a correct concep- 
tion of a piece anywhere but in the piece itself ? 
Surely the composer has embodied in the piece 
all he knew and felt when he wrote it. Why, 
then, not listen to his specific language instead 
ot losing our way in the terms of another art ? 
Literature is literature, and music is music. 
They may combine, but one can never be 
substituted for the other. 





Many Students Never Learn to understand a 
composer’s specific language because their sole 
concern is to make the piece *‘ effective’’ in the 
sense of aclever stunt. This tendency is most 
deplorable ; for there really does exist a specif- 
ically musical language. By purely material 
means: through notes, pauses, dynamic and 
other signs, through special annotations, etc., 
the composer incloses in his work the whole 
world of his imagination. The duty of the 
interpretative artist is to extract from these 
material things the spiritual essence and to 
transmit it to his hearers. To achieve this he 
must understand this musical language in 
general and of each composition in particular. 

But — how is this language to be learned ? 

By conning with caretul attentiveness — and, 
of course, absorbing —the purely material mat- 
ter of a piece : the notes, pauses, time values, 
dynamic indications, etc. 

If a player be scrupulously exact in his mere 
reading ot a piece it will, of itself, lead him to 
understand a goodly portion of the piece’s 
specific language. Nay, more! Through a 
really correct conning the player is enabled to 
determine upon the points of repose as well as 
upon the matter ot climax, and thus to create a 
basis for the operations of his own imagination. 
After that, nothing remains but to call forth 
into tonal life, through the fingers, what his 
musical intelligence has grasped — which is a 
purely technical task. To transform the 





constitutes the difference in the ten concep- 
tions each one will have been unconscious 
while it formed itself, and perhaps also after 
ward, Butit is just this unconsciously-tormed 
feature which constitutes legitimate individu- 
ality and which alone will admit of a real 
fusion of the composer’s and the interpreter’s 
thought. A purposed, blatant parading of the 
player’s dear self through willtul additions of 
nuances, shadings, effects and what not, is 
tantamount to a falsification; at best it is 
‘playing to the galleries,’’ charlatanism. The 
player should always feel convinced that he 
plays only what is written. To the auditor, 
who with his own and different intelligence 
tollows. the player’s pertormance, the piece 
will appear in the light of the player’s in 
dividuality. The stronger this is the more it 
will color the performance, when uncon 
sciously admixed, 


Rubinstein Often Said to Me: ** Just play first 
exactly what is written; if you have done full 
justice to it and then still feel like adding or 
changing anything, why, do so.’ Mind well: 
after you have done tull justice to what ts 
written! How few are those who fulfill this 
duty! I venture to prove to any one who will 
play for me—it he be at ali worth listening 
to—that he does not play more than is writ 


ten (as he may think), but, in fact, a good deal 
less than the printed page reveals. And this 
is one of the principal causes of misunder 
standing the esoteric portion, the inherent 


dis style : of a plece—a m inderstandine 
which is not always confined to amateurs 
inexact reading ! 

The true interpretation of a piece of mitisi 
results from a correct understanding of it il 
this, in its turn, depends solely upon scrupu 
lously exact reading. 





purely technical and material processes into a 

















thing that lives, of course, rests with the natural, 
emotional, temperamental endowments of the 
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Correcting a Manuscript 


Learn the | anguage of Music, then. [| peal 
through exact reading! You wil soon 
fathom the musical meaning of a Composition 
and transmit it intelligibly to your listener 
Would you satisfy your cuneo ity as to what 
manner of person the author is or was at Un 
time of writing, you may 4 But your chiet 
interest should centre in the ‘* composition,” 
not in the *‘ composer,” tor only by studying 


his work will you be enabled to play it in style. 
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The Girl Who Would Cultivate Herself 


By Le Baron Russell Briggs, LL. D., President of Radcliffe College 


POR a clever boy, no matter how poor, to 
rise as a man to his own level is so com- 
mon, especially in America, as to excite 
no comment. His level may be that of 
the uncultivated rich—the self-made 
man of business —or that of the literary 
scholar ; whatever it is, if he has energy, 
courage anda wae chance he reaches it. All this may be 
true of a girl; buta girl seldom gets what a boy would 
call (in his own case) a fair chance. In most of the 
learned professions she is still eyed with disfavor; in 
the effort to go to college she has many more sympa- 
thizers than of old, but few who feel that a col- 
lege training is for her a necessity; in business, beyoud 
stenography, typewriting and such other subjects as 
are taught at commetcial schools and paid for by small 
or moderate salaries, she can rarely compete with men. 
There is no getting round the fact that a girl is a girl, 
and that as such — whatever her courage and her clever- 
ness—she is hampered in the rough struggle for ad- 
vancement, distinction and wealth. A few women of 
exce ptional attainments and privileges earn large salaries; 
but compared with those who marry men that earn large 
salaries their number is insignificant. Through marriage 
or inheritance most women win such material wealth as 
they possess, and with it such opportunities for culture 
and intellectual pleasure as well-spent wealth affords. 
Yet in our country: an unmarried girl, with only her own 
efforts to support her, may lift her life above its drudgery 
and may become in greater or less degree a cultivated 
woman. | assume that she has fair he: tith, though many 
girls not physically strong do what I have int mind. ‘Phe 
principal requisites are common-Sense and courage. 


or 


OMMON-SENSE, like humor, is a saving quality, 
showing its possessor what not to do, as well as 
what to do; and by it all ambition may fitly be tested. 
No girl can learn too early that there is a vast ditlerence 
between feeling too big for a place and being too big for 
it, and that feeling too big for one’s work and surround- 
ings seldom if ever results in culture. Rather it breeds 
discontent, vanity, idleness and not infrequently vice. 
Sometimes it is accompanied by a dull persistency 
which achieves the means without the end. No just 
person will deny the merit, or even the success, of the 
intelligent dull, or will fail to see in their success hope 
for himself and the race ; but every just person of expe- 
rience will beware of artifici: illy lifting the unintelligent 
dull to a level above their own, a level at which they 
cannot be maintained without constayt ‘‘ boosting.” 

‘* T do not believe,”’ said an able graduate of a college 
for women, ‘‘ in taking a girl out of her mother’s kitchen, 
where she is of some use, and giving her scholarships to 
make her a second-rate school-teacher.’’ Gifted Hop- 
kins, in Doctor Holmes’s ‘‘ Elsie Venner,’’ was born to 
sell tape and to write verses for the local newspaper. 
These were decent, honorable occupations, from which 
the effort to rescue him for higher things would have 
come to a humiliating end. Even so the girl who has a 
right to rise and who rises to some purpose is she who, 
not mistaking vanity for refinement, uses her woman’s 
sensitiveness in doing, not in avoiding, her daily work ; 
who seesin that work, however mean, something divine, 
and by the light that never was on sea or land is led 
from the common things which it glorifies into intimate 
communion with those who have shed the glory upon the 
painted canvas or the printed page. Her state of mind 
is as far as possible from mere unleav ened restlessness. 
‘*Restlessness without a purpose,”’ says Phillips Brooks, 
‘* is discontent; with a purpose, progress.’’ Of the 
thousand men and women that we see on every holiday 
hanging to the electric cars or dragging themselves and 
their children through the crowded street, few gain 
rest and refreshment; most are squandering time and 
strength and money in the excitement of discontented 
motion. They have achieved a means without an 
end, activity without progress. 


ox 


NE of the first lessons for a girl (as for any one else) 
is the lesson of doing faithfully and heartily the work 
that is before her, of growing by doing it, not by neglect- 
ing it, of fitting herself for big tasks, so far as she is 
capable of them, by doing her own little tasks in a big 
way, not by shirking them as unworthy of her gifted and 
aspiring soul. ‘* They tell me,”’ said one of the 2 gee 
and laziest men I have ever met, ‘‘ that I should be 
good deal ofaman if Ilivedina different kind of a place ”’ 
and with this in mind he became less than half a man 
where he did live. If you have dishes to wash, and want 
to read poetry, wash the dishes first. I have known 
servant girls with considerable education and culture ; 
but I do not count among these the girl whose mistress, 
seeing, in the middle of the morning, that the beds were 
not yet made, discovered her on a bed with a novel. 
Granted that a girl does her workin therightspirit, she 
has still a good deal of time to herself. It may come in 
long stretches or in odd minutes ; but even in odd minutes 
itis precious. The girl who makes the most of herself 
is she who first does her work generously, and next uses 
her odd minutes well. To use them at all requires flex- 
ibility and concentration, qualities that seldom come 
without urging, but qualities that insure efficiency. To 
hold your attention fixed on one thing and, when that is 
done, to fix it instantly on another and hold it there as 
if the first had never been—this is what ev ery active life 
demands and what few human creatures can adequi itely 
supply; yet something like this is in the power of us all ; 
ahd we should work tor it as we value helpfulness and 
happiness, The best training for itis the habit of industry. 
For the girl who would cultivate herself the natural 
resource in odd minutes is reading. By reading fifteen 
ininutes a day, it is said, a person may become cultivated. 
Most girls read more than that ; but most girls are not 
cultivated. What do most girls read? 





Here I come to one of the melancholy aspects of 
human nature in general, if not of feminine nature in par- 
ticular. Ruskin’s question, “ Do you know, if you read this, 
that you cannot read that?”’ is so simple that it seems to 
slight the hearer’s intelligence; yet it is justified by the 
persistent unintelligence of the reading world. With 
one life to live, with each day, and each minute, when it 
is gone, gone torever,we read the illustrated sc andals of 
eloping chorus girls or of their kinswomen in high life at 
Newport or New York. Beyond this, we read the fiction 
of the day whether in magazines or in novels; and we get 
it nolonger at our own cost from such circulating libraries 
as filled the empty head of Lydia Languish, but from 
free public libraries given, it may be, to the people by 
generous men and women who have thought to educate 
thereby the neighbors and friends of their youth — temp- 
tation offered in the name of culture to those who eagerly 
accept the offering. Fiction is a fine art and as truly an 
instrument of culture as music or painting; but debased 
fiction is scarcely more cultivating than the song of 
the vaudeville specialist or the chromo awarded to the 
preserver of ten soap-wrappers. The stage, too, is an 
instrument of culture; but the stage has produced both 
Shakspere and the Rogers Brothers. 


an 


CAN readily understand the state of mind that makes 

intelligent, ** solid’’ reading difficult if not impossible. 
A girl who has stood all day behind the counter of a 
stuffy shop may lack the nervous vigor for philos- 
ophy or political economy or for any history not 
narrative and romantic. To sucha girl relief and delight 
may justly come through fiction; and with them may 
come the beginning of culture. No intelligent girl can 
read ‘‘ The Newcomes”’ or ‘‘ Henry Esmond”’ or 
‘* Vanity Fair’’ without some share in the joys and 
sorrows and sympathies of that great mind and greater 
heart which conceived them all; without some inward 
sense, however rudimentary, of what it means to say 
things worth saying and to say them well; without some 
discrimination between gentle manners, in high life or in 
low, and vulgarity of peasant or of prince. To love 
Thackeray is almost a liberal education; yet this great 
and intensely lovable master—one of the greatest and 
most lovable in fiction —lies uncalled-for on the shelf, 
condemned without a hearing as a pessimist and a cynic. 
‘‘Ah, my worthy friend,’”’ said he, ‘‘ you littke know 
what soft-hearted people those cynics are! If you could 
have come on Diogenes by surprise I dare say you 
might have found him reading sentimental novels and 
whimpering in histub.’’ ‘* He could not,’’ says a critic, 
‘* have painted Vanity Fair as he has, unless Eden had 
been shining in his inner eye.”’ 

Again, no healthy-minded girl comes face to face with 
the courageous womanliness of Elizabeth Bennet, rising 
through sweetness and good sense above a mother of 
humiliating vulgarity, or with the delicate conscience of 
Fanny Price, undervitalized but charming in her sensitive 
devotion, without learning muc h from the author of 

‘Pride and Prejudice’? and of ‘‘ Mansfield Park’’ — 
without learning the efficiency of goodsense and good 
humor in literature and in life, without discovering that 
a style with no ornament, a style which marches straight 
on, is, in the right hands, a wonderfully effective style, 
and that a book to be interesting need not leave the 
beaten track of every-day life. Still again, no girl with a 
touch of the romantic, such as every girl should have, 
can fail to be the happier and the more cultivated for 
knowing early and always the perennial king of English 
romance, the author of ‘‘ Quentin Durward’’ and 
‘* Ivanhoe.””’ The mere mention of these three writers — 
all so great, yet each so different from either of the 
others —is enough to make us blush for the hours and 
the days that we have wasted on yellow newspapers and 
yellow novels and trivial magazines. 


ax 


UT,”’ it may be said, ‘‘ no matter how much educa- 

tion an untrained girl would get from such authors 

if she gave herself up to them, will she—can she— give 
herself up to them? Can she read them with that zest 
which alone will make them memorable and inspiring ?’’ 
With a little courage at the start she can. Nothing about 
literature is more encouraging than the pawer of the 
greatest books to reach all earnest human,eings. Not 
to speak of the Bible, Shakspere is read ‘in chamber 
and heard on the stage by men and ‘women whose 
education stopped with the grammar-school ; and as to 
Homer we remember how the snowbound ‘‘ Outcasts of 
Poker Flat’’ were absorbed in the fate of ‘‘ Ash-heels.”’ 
Homer and Shakspere are almost in a class by them- 
selves ; yet other classics, not so great, may educate us 
and, while educating, may delight. I know that to some 
minds the very word ‘‘ classic”? is cold and repellent, 
suggesting something which people tell us we ought to 
like and which, in consequence, we like the less. We 
may well remember a helpful word of Professor Barrett 
Wendell’s, that a classic would not be a classic if it had 
not interested thousands of human beings, and that what 
has interested thousands of human beings cannot be 
without interest to us. Writing of more than transient 
interest —if written in good literary form—becomes in 
some measure a classic. No classic will interest every 
girl; but every girl, with a little experimenting, can find 
some classic that interests her. Having thus iscovered 
among books which have stood the test of tinie some 
one that pleases her, let her read others by the same 
author, whose charm she has begun to feel, and make 
that author’s work a part of herself. Then—so rapid 
is the growth of taste—she will find that trashy writing 
no longer meets her needs; she will find, also, that a 
second interesting classic writer is easier to discover 
than the first; in time she will find that some authors 
whom she rejected in her early experiments have become 
her closest friends. And after we have once intimately 
known great work and have felt the thrill of the growth 


that comes with such a knowledge, the process of culti- 
vation advances fast. With it advances also, through 
the influence of what we read and through our uncon- 
scious or half-conscious absorption of it, our accuracy 
and power in the use of our own language. We have 
begun to live in the most interesting society —far more 
interesting than most of that society ‘which frequents the 
houses of people whose good fortune we envy. At 
small cost we may have on our own table the best 
work of the greatest men and women of all time, may 
think their thoughts, dream their dreams, see their 
visions. All that we need is a little staying-power ; for, 
as some one has said, ‘‘ every great writer must in some 
measure create the atmosphere in which he is to be 
enjoyed’’; we must give him a little time. I have 
mentioned Thackeray’s ‘‘ Newcomes.” [Before the 
opening chapter of ‘‘ The Newcomes’”’ the stoutest heart 
may quail. Read the chapter or skip it as you wish; 

but do not because of it abandon the book. 


ax 


HAVE said little about poetry ; yet poetry has, as an 

educator, a certain practical advantage which Professor 
Wendell pointed out when he observed that of all the 
fine arts it is the most portable. You can carry in your 
pocket more fine art (for less money) in poetry than in 
anything else. I said your pocket: I might have said 
your head. And love of poetry may be acquired by 
almost all. Girls as a rule are born with it and need 
only make sure that it is not stifled in*them; yet it is a 
love that every year may be cultivated and increased. 
Most girls, with even a grammar-school education, cave 
for Longfellow ; most girls care for Tennyson : from ‘these 
they may pass to others, widening their appreciation 
every year and every day. Tennyson’ s ‘* Crossing the 
Bar’? is no more helpful—and no more intelligible — 
than Browning's ‘‘ Prospice,’’ the inspiration of a man 
whom most girls reject unread. Such works as Professor 
Norton’s Heart of Oak Books, which bring together the 
best English poems for young people and introduce the 
reader to many authors at their best, are invaluable as 
Starting-points. Indeed the girl who really knows the 
Heart of Oak Books (prose and verse) has no mean 
acquaintance with English literature. Such a girl, how- 
ever, will not stop with such an acquaintance. She has 
tasted the delight of good reading and need no longer be 
bidden to the feast. She has already begun to commit 
to memory the short poems that she loves best 
and to learn how they can transform what once were 
dull and waiting hours. Short poems for odd minutes — 
one to read for every day in the year—here is a course 
in culture which no reader of this magazine is too poor 
to take, which none should be too dull to enjoy. When 
once a girl has gained the love of literature for its own 
sake such a book as Professor Winchester’s *‘ Short 
Courses in English Reading,’’ which names the charac- 
teristic works of each important period in our literature, 
will serve as an admirable guide. Books such as I have 
mentioned, that bring the reader face to face with the 
great authors themselves, are vastly better than books 
about books, except as these latter may lead us to great 
authors whom we should otherwise neglect. 


or 


HAVE barely mentioned the Bible, which few of us 

read as we should, none of us as we might, and which 
—even apart from every religious consideration — if read 
little by littke every day with an active mind, trains a 
girl’s literary judgment as it can be trained by nothing 
else. The effect of the Bible on English style may be 
seen at its best in the work of John Bunyan — otherwise 
almost illiterate —and of Abraham Lincoln, into whose 
heart and speech the Bible early found its way. To this 
book almost alone our literature is indebted for these 
self-taught and universally-acknowledged masters. 

I am well aware that reading is only one means of 
culture. I have not forgotten the culture that comes 
of intimacy with Nature—and it were a nice ques- 
tion whether Emerson owed more tohis Plato or to his 
pine-tree. I have not forgotten that 


‘“There’s no one season such delight can bring 
As summer, autumn, winter and the spring, 


or that love of books is scarcely a blessing at all if it 
seals our eyes — which it should aid us in keeping open— 
to the ocean, the mountains and the stars. I take reading 
for what it is worth as one help only, but as one which 
allies to itself others even as the five talents may become 
ten. For if the germ of culture once gets into the system 
it propagates itself with marvelous speed. There are, it 
is true, individuals whom it affects in one part and not 
in others, lovers of literature who delight in vulgar 
vaudeville, lovers of music who devour detective stories 
and dime novels, lovers of the pure and high who by 
contrast enjoy—or try to think they enjoy —sporadic 
attacks of the impure and low; but, as a rule, culture in 
one art leads to taste in others, for it refines the intellect. 
And though she who has cultivated herself by reading 
may know little of painting or of music, she has put her- 
self into that actively receptive condition which, even in 
those arts, will make her progress rapid when the 
opportunity comes. She has learned that the greatest 
minds, like the sun and the stars, shine for all who have 
eyes and hearts to welcome their quickening rays. She 
may be a teacher of stubborn and stupid little children ; 
she may write dull business letters at the dictation of 
vulgar men; she may sell hairpins all day behind a 
counter ; she may make eyelets in a shoe-factory ; but 
when the minutes come that are her own she steps in- 
stantly into a life from which no drudgery can divorce her 
—a life the breath of which inspires her daily work, 
however mean, with a kind of glory. For the work is 
her discipline, her part in the ceaseless renewal of that 
great and multifarious life which we call the world ; and 
she can do it, for she has tasted the joy of the ‘* uncon- 
querable soul.” 
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The Binding lie 


An Incident in the Life of a Young Married Couple: By Emily Ruth Calvin 


T THE beginning of her married life Elizabeth main- 
tained that a woman need not hold a baby to her 
heart to be a mother; that love and self-sacrifice, 

with pain and joy as component parts, constitute mother- 
hood. 

But she had not known the wonder and ineffable bliss of 
it all. As she lay with her baby breathing softly beside 
her the world seemed to go from her, and all thought left 
her but that this tiny creature was hers. Even the re- 
sponsibility of having a soul committed to her care, as she 
had glibly phrased it, claimed no attention now. Selfish, 
one might say! But, whatever the feeling, it should not 
be begrudged the mother. This little child belongs for the 
time wholly to her; the father receives his share later. 
But in the opening moments of motherhood it is so great, 
so sacred an emotion that it must be desecrated by selfish- 
ness to be humanized. It is the only time in the long years 
of motherhood that selfishness may play any part. When 
the child begins to take notice he will smile at any one 
who can amuse him. His smiles are not reserved for his 
mother; often he opens the width of his littlhe arms toa 
stranger and remains content so long as he is pleased. 
And as he grows knowledge is gained at school, away 
from his mother. Then the father revels in his boy’s 
adiniration, and to that parent 
the child turns for instruction 
and advice. To his mother 
he gives a tender love and 
respect; but always in the 
man-child there is a feeling of 
strength toward weakness in 
his association with a woman, 
whether that woman be wife 
or mother. It is only in the 
first months, therefore, that 
the mother can exercise this 
so-called selfishness. And let 
her hug to her heart the fallacy 
that this child is hers, that she 
will have him to love, to care 
for and to train. 


oot 


So Elizabeth held her baby. 
She was weak and quite ill, 
unable to see any one but her 
husband. Her husband, the 
father of this child! Some- 
thing stirred faintly within 
her; she remembered his love 
and kindness for her, his 
anxiety and tender care. She 
remembered their talks about 
the great event, how it would 
prove the tie that should more 
sacredly bind them, and how 
their happy lives would be 
made more complete and kept 
in wnison forever. She re- 
membered how he had looked 
at her and not at the baby 
when he was allowed to enter 
the room where this little 
being first saw the light. 

Then she forgot him, forgot 
all but the atom of humanity 
at her side; and the entire 
universe moved around it. 

The nurse moved softly to 
the bed. 

‘* You are resting nicely, 
Mrs. Grantley,’’ she said. 
‘Pll take the baby away from 
you for a few moments.”’ 

Elizabeth opened protesting 
lips, but the nurse gently 
raised the child and left the 
room with him. 

A blankness fell upon the 
young mother. She could not 
keep back the tears. Her baby had been taken from her. 
She lay crying noiselessly at first, but soon the sobs tore 
her slender throat. 

Her husband opened the door. A look of concern 
passed over his face as he saw his wife weeping. 

‘* What is it, dear?’’ he asked. ‘* Are you in pain?” 

‘* No,’’ she answered, ‘* but nurse has taken baby away.’’ 

** Never mind, sweetheart,’’ the young husband whis- 
pered ; ‘‘ nurse will bring him back, and meantime I'll 
take care of you.”’ 

But Elizabeth’s sobs did not cease. Her physical con- 
dition had something to do with this, but the man felt a 
sudden fear within him, and it was in humility that he 
knelt beside the bed. ‘‘ See, Beth, 1am here. Won't I 
do for a little while?” he asked wistfully. 

Elizabeth looked at him wanly, then she put out a white 
hand and said: ‘* You’ll do until baby returns.”’ 

So they remained. Once he kissed the hand which he 
held ; but Elizabeth’s eyes were turned toward the door. 


on 


** Do you love him, Doane?” she asked at length. 

‘* He is a bonny child,” the man answered; ‘‘ but my 
thoughts have all been for you and your suffering, 
Elizabeth.””, He paused a moment. ‘* The child is ours, 
and of course I love him.” 

Elizabeth drew her hand away. 

** Would you have loved him if he hadn’t looked just as 
he does?”’ she asked again. 

‘*[T should love him under all circumstances,’’ Doane 
answered, 

‘* That is it. You love him because you are his father, 
because you feel you must do so. But I love him just for 
what heis. I’m sure I should not love him if he had come 
to me without that tiny mole on his chin.’’ 

** There, there, dear,’’ Doane said pacifically ; ‘* you are 
too weak to talk, and I think I hear the baby returning.” 

Elizabeth’s face was beautiful in its expectancy. But the 
heart of her husband was heavy. Was this motherhood? 


“So They Remained. 


Drawing by Walter H. Everett 


This seemed to him to be the closing of a door against 
him. A short time before she had wanted only him; 
she had leaned on him and thought of no one else; 
she had unselfishly worked for him though warned to keep 
quiet. Even the night before her illness she had mended 
his stockings and put buttons on his clothes. She had 
arranged his collars and neckties for him, and had made 
two tiny silk sachet-bags to tuck among his handkerchiefs. 
These litthe bags were taken from a dozen others that she 
had been making for the baby. She was then willing to 
share with him. Now, in motherhood, wifehood seemed 
lost. The beautiful time of companionship was gone. 
This litule intruder drew trom her every look of love, every 
thought, every care, and her husband was left outside the 
portals hungering for her caresses. 
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The nurse put the sleeping baby again at his mother’s 
side. Elizabeth’s look devoured the child. Her hand 
crept to his and she pressed the tiny fingers in her palm. 
And she did not notice when her husband left the room. 

Doane went softly downstairs to the little library, dedi- 
cated in thought to her, where they had lately sat with the 
pink shade from the lamp casting its glow over Elizabeth. 








Here they had talked of the joy that was in store for them. 
Doane thought of her constantly and she seemed daily to 
become more beautiful. His worship of her increased 
when he saw her kneel by the bed and pray for grace and 
knowledge to guide their child aright. 

jut now, now. He flung the unworthy thoughts from 
him. She was in the first joy of her motherhood ; and it 
was so new, so beautiful, that she could not think of him. 
He must be patient. 

The baby was a month old before Elizabeth could go 
about the house. She was still weak, and the nurse had 
to be retained. The child was fretful, and this occasioned 
the mother some anxiety. But the nurse reassured her. 

‘* The only trouble, Mrs. Grantley,’’ said the elder 
woman, ‘‘ is that you coddle him too much.”’ 

‘* In what way?” she asked indignantly. 

** You are afraid of the wind blowing where he is con- 
cerned. He is really a strong child and you should accus- 
tom him to hardships. He’ll get them later, anyway.”’ 

Elizabeth’s indignation grew, but she did not answer. 
However, she ceased to put a little extra sugar in the baby’s 
milk because she fancied he liked it, and she refrained 
from toasting his small pink toes before the grate fire. 

She repeated the conversation to her husband and 
waited for his sympathy. 

‘* Perhaps, Elizabeth,’’ he answered, ‘* the nurse is 
unsympathetic, but- 2 

‘* Now, Doane,”’ cried his exasperated wife, 
agree with me and then with nurse.”’ 

He did not answer. This was not the first time since 
the baby’s advent that Elizabeth had spoken to him in this 
manner. 

Immediately after dinner she would run upstairs to 
watch the baby. If he were sleeping she would sit by his 
crib and gaze worshipfully upon his tiny form. If he were 
awake she would rock him to sleep. 

‘* The worst thing you can do, Mrs. Grantley,’’ scolded 
the nurse ; while Doane sat below reading his paper, and 
wishing that the old days had not gone. 
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don’t first 
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‘* He loves it,’’ said Elizabeth, ‘‘ and it can’t harm him.”’ 

So she rocked the baby. 

_ Doane now frequently remained downtown for dinner ; 
for in a restaurant he at least knew about how long he 
would have to wait for service. At home Elizabeth often 
forgot to order the steak till late, and the man was slow in 
delivering it, or something else caused delay. And she 
had no longer any time to meet him at the door and greet 
him as of old. Doane, reflecting on all this, grew merely 
to tolerate the pink bundle that had so completely super- 
seded him in his wife’s thoughts. He seldom held the 
baby and he grew to know him only by his cries. 

But what hurt hini most was the fact that Elizabeth 
seemed relieved when he did not come home for dinner. 
He remembered how a few months before she once met 
him with tearful eyes on his returning late, and when he 
accused her of weeping she buried her head on his arm, 
and told him how she had missed him. 

One evening he arrived home later than the usual dinner- 
hour, weary and hungry. Elizabeth stood at the top of the 
Stairs, 

‘* Oh, I didn’t know you were coming home to dinner, 
Doane,’’ she said. ‘‘ Harris didn’t deliver the groceries 
until late, and ——’”’ 





Once He Kissed the Hand Which He Held; but Elizabeth's Eyes were Turned Loward the Door” 


** Never mind,’’ answered Doane; ‘‘ I’m used to waiting. 
Do you think Moilie could be persuaded to set the table 
at once, or is there something else to be done ?”’ 

‘* Well, you are cross,’ answered Elizabeth. ‘' You 
don't think of baby 

‘* No, that’s true,”? Doane interrupted. ‘* | don’t think 
of him with much pleasure or comfort.”’ ; 

Elizabeth turned slowly away, not deigning an answer. 
Doane sat down at the library-table and began scribbling 
idly. He was sorry instantly that he had spoken so to 
Elizabeth. It was not the loss of his material comfort that 
he deplored, but this drawing apart. The baby who should 
have cemented the bonds between Elizabeth and himselt 
seemed now every day to be widening the estrangement. 
He cared for the child, but it seemed to him that he must 
be more husband than father, for he craved the love of his 
wife. He wanted her sweet sympathy and spontaneous 
brightness of spirit, as it was in the beginning of their mat 
ried life. But even with a baby’s voice echoing through 
the house, the head of that house was unhappy. 

ont 


Elizabeth in the kitchen ordered Mollie to cook the steak 


at once. She peered into the oven and almost impatiently 
turned the baking potatoes. ‘Then she stirred the mush 
rooms that had been placed on the gas-burner. But} 
tively she listened for the baby’s ery. Ther 1h 
be a hypnotism of all other senses, except Uic one 
motherhood. 

Then she told Mollie to serve dinner to Mr. Grant 

** | don’t care tor any, she said, the memory ¢ 1) l 
words still sharply stinging he 

Slowly she went upstairs. The baby lay sleeping y 


fully. Elizabeth knelt beside the crib, 
‘* You mean no happiness to him, Baby, 
tears starting to her eyes ; ‘* he cares nothing tor you 
She stooped to kiss the tiny, dimple d face and then went 
to the window. The rain was falling softly and a feeling 
wondered if motherhood 


of sorrow Came Over fcr, » 
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brought the same separation to all. She acknowledged 
that Doane’s meals had been irregular of late, and her 
lip curled in scorn; to think that such a reason should 
cause him to become savage and ill-bred enough to 
speak to her as he had spoken that night. 

So the breach widened. ‘The thoughts of both centred 
around the baby, but there was a great difference. 
Doane was practical, and had sound ideas of discipline. 
Elizabeth loved the baby, and that was all. When his 
tiny hand grew cunning enough to reach out and grasp, 
Doane suggested that the mother hold it immovable 
that the baby might learn that he must not touch. But 
this Elizabeth would not do. 

‘* He is too young,” she said, ‘* and nurse would have 
told me to do so if it were necessary. She said nothing 
about it when she left.”’ 

‘* | believe any thinking woman,’’ answered Doane, 
‘* would know enough to withhold from the child what 
he cries for. He realizes already that there is a reward 
for crying, not for being good.”’ 
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It was true. At seven months the little one knew that 
he had only to cry for something to get it at once. So 
his voice todo & rose when he coveted anything. 
Elizabeth bought him a high-chair in which she pillowed 
him, and at the dinner-table she gave him her entire 
attention ; this she did even when Doane was at homie, 
and he often had to rise and walk to the other end of the 
table for what he wanted. 

Frequently she would put into the chubby hand pieces 
of bread or cake, to Doane’s great displeasure, and it 
was not strange that the child was often attacked with 
colic. 

One evening the baby cried until Elizabeth was fright- 
ened. Doane sat reading the paper, without offering to 
help or give advice. 

Suddenly Elizabeth looked up. 

‘* Perhaps you'll deign to hold the child,’’ she said. 
‘* I'm going to telephone for the doctor.”’ 

‘* If you remember, Elizabeth,’’ Doane replied, ‘‘ I’ve 
often told you that the baby hasn’t the stomach of an 
ostrich. If you'll just fill his bottle with hot water I'll 
show you that this is indigestion.”’ 

Elizabeth obeyed. She was almost hysterical, but 
after several futile attempts she succeeded in coaxing 
the baby to take the hot water, and in a short time he 
was asleep. She laid him silently in his crib. Then 
she returned to the library, where she sat for some time 
with her hands folded idly in her lap. Once she looked 
at her husband. 

‘* Will you be as harsh with the child when he is 
older ?’”’ she began. 

‘*T’im not harsh with him now, Elizabeth,’’ Doane 
answered. “I believe my love for him is greater than 
yours.”’ 

Elizabeth gasped. 

‘*Oh,”’ she cried, ‘* how can you say that?’”’ 

‘* Because it is true. Feeding him with cake and such 
stuff does him harm. If you loved him in the highest 
sense you would keep from him what hurts him. You 
give him whatever he ignorantly cries for. Your love is 
neither strong nor unselfish.’’ 


Elizabeth did not answer. She remained a few 
moments longer and then went upstairs again. 
er 
One night Doane came home very tired. His work 


had been arduous, and he hoped his rest would not be 
broken as it was on other nights. He retired at ten 
o’clock. At two he was awakened by the baby’s cries. 
Sleepily he opened his eyes and saw Elizabeth with the 
child in her arms endeavoring to calm him. But the 
spviled youngster would not be quiet; he writhed and 
yelled at the top of his voice. Elizabeth’s endearments 
and pleadings fell on small, unheeding ears. 

‘* There, there, mother’s darling; don’t cry, sweet- 
heart!’’? andso ou. But bis lordship continued his cries. 
At once Elizabeth leaned heavily against the door. A 
faintness almost overcame her. Doane jumped up and 
ran to her. 

** Give me the child,” he said in a commanding tone ; 
** this is how you have spoiled him.”’ 

His anxiety for his wite made him bitter. 

** Sit down,” he said again, forcing her into an easy- 
chair. ‘‘ | suppose I shall have to pace the floor with 
him now, since that is what he most desires.’’ 

He took the baby irom her tired arms. The child was 
quiet for a moment in order to adjust himself to the 
change of scene. ‘Then hetook fresh breath and screamed 
again. He was like an eel, turning and squirming in his 
father’s arms. 

Doane commenced his walk. 

‘* If he’d always been put to bed at a certain hour,’’ he 
said, ‘* he wouldn’t expect this all-night trotting.” 

‘* Do you think he was born with all your wisdom ?”’ 
Elizabeth inquired in a dangerously sweet tone. 

‘** No, with yours,’’ Doane answered shortly. 

The baby had grown tired of the slow walk ; so in his 
anxiety for more excitement he yelled a trifle louder. 

Doane walked faster. 

‘* Does he have a certain number of hours to run 
before he quiets down?” he asked. 

‘* He doesn’t cry very often in this way,”’ 
beth. 
him.’”’ 

She started to light the alcohol lamp. 
the baby she endeavored to soothe him. 

‘* There, there, dear, don’t cry,’’ she began. 

‘* You might as well talk in that mollifying way to 
Niagara,’’ shouted Doane, endeavoring to be heard 
above the din. 

The youngster, having no pain, well knew that his 
mother would introduce a new element into the situa- 
tion, and he was quite willing to indulge her by taking his 
milk; but he first desired to exercise his lungs, which 
served to make the delightful and exhilarating motion 
continue. Crying as he was, he managed to keep a 
vigilant eye on Elizabeth, even turning in his father’s 
arms to keep her in view. 

Suddenly Doane stopped short. 

‘* Pil not walk with him another step,’’ he said; 
‘* there’s no use in it. I’m not doing him any good, and 
I’m doing myself some injury. 1 was too tired yesterday 
to attend to an important deal, and how I'll feel later 


y oft said Eliza- 
** PI prepare his milk ; perhaps that will quiet 


As she passed 


today, after sprinting several miles with a howling little 
piece of explosiveness, I don’t know.”’ 

The baby demurred loudly at the imposition. He 
looked questioningly at his parent, but his cries ceased. 
His father’s right hand was raised. It descended and a 
slap was the result. It was gentle ; no mark was left on 
the back of the baby’s little hand, but Elizabeth’s face 
crimsoned ; she choked and could not speak for a 
moment. 

Doane laid the child in his crib. 
over and he commenced to cry again. 

Elizabeth ran to his side. She put her hand on her 
husband and pushed him away. 

‘* Oh,” she cried, ‘* you cruel, cruel man! How can 
you hit a tiny baby? Oh, I hate you—I hate you——” 

She fell beside the crib, weeping. Her hand reached 
out blindly for the child. She wept hysterically for 
some moments, Doane standing near her. His face was 
livid, and when he spoke his voice held a note that his 
wife had never heard before. She shivered, but looked 
up at him. 

‘* If | struck a tender thing like that in anger,’’ he 
said slowly, ‘* I should deserve your words. If you can 
think that of me then I do not wonder that you hate me.’’ 

Elizabeth did not answer. The baby was quiet and 
the mother tucked the little comforter around him. 

The episode was closed, but the remembrance of it 
clung painfully to the parents. 
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Summer with its beauties came; but in Elizabeth’s 
heart was no joy. She turned more and more to her 
baby for love and comfort. Doane was inconsiderate 
and at times boorish. Sometimes an entire evening 
passed without conversation between husband and wife. 
Never again did Doane attempt physical punishment of 
the child, if spatting the tiny hand can be called by so 
harsh a name. 

They had always gone to a quiet country place for 
their vacation. Elizabeth wondered if Doane could get 
away this year. They had grown so far apart that she 
would not ask him. But he introduced the subject 
himself. 

‘*] think I can manage to leave the business for a 
time,”’ he said. ‘* Can you be ready by Monday ?’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ Elizabeth answered, ‘‘ and I think the change 
will do the baby good.”’ 

‘* Isn’t he old enough now to be called by his proper 
name ?’’ asked Doane snappishly. 

‘* He’s not a year old yet,’”’ she answered. ‘‘ I hope 
there'll never be another baby, so I shall not call him 
Walter for some time.”’ 

‘* I'm glad you feel so,’’ Doane muttered ; ‘‘ if there’s 
such unhappiness with one | don’t know what there’d 
be with two.”’ 

For the first time in many weeks Elizabeth looked 
straight into her husband’s face. He was now always 
cross, she thought. But she noticed with a little start 
that his face had grown thin and worn. His hand 
moved restlessly among the papers on the table. 

‘Are you nervous?’’ she asked gently. 

The look of gratitude which he gave her was pathetic, 
for it was long since she had been concerned about him. 

‘*No, I’m all right,’’ he said slowly; ‘‘but I shall be 
glad to get away tor a few days.’’ 

So they started on a vacation. The baby enjoyed the 
ride on the cars, but if Elizabeth left him for a moment 
he vigorously protested. Doane received many dark 
looks from the other travelers, for when the baby cried 
he remained indifferent. 

The change, however, did not agree with the child. 
He was frettul and Elizabeth was up day and night with 
him; he claimed her entire attention, while Doane 
wandered off alone into the woods alive with beautiful 
memories of earlier days. 

‘*T think we had better go home,’’ said Elizabeth at 
the end of two weeks ; ‘‘ baby is not comfortable here.”’ 

So they went home. Doane felt that his vacation did 
him more harm than good, and Elizabeth was worn out. 
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The Sunday after their return Doane lay dozing on 
the couch in the library. Elizabeth held a book which 
did not chain her wandering attention. The baby stirred 
uneasily in his carriage and the noise awakened Doane. 

He lay for some minutes watching his wife. He loved 
the bright hair coiled low on her shapely head; her pro- 
file with its purity of outline touched his heart as of old. 
Motherhood had given her charms. If she only loved 
him now! Doane wondered why the change had come ; 
whether he had done wrong in any way. Then, impet- 
uously, in memory of the golden days passed, he put out 
his arms. 

‘* Beth,” he cried. 

His wife turned. She saw his arms stretched toward 
her. She rose hastily to go to him. As she passed the 
perambulator she stopped to look at the baby. 

‘* Come to me,’’ said Doane sharply. 

Silently she obeyed. He sat up and drew her to him. 

‘* Beth, Beth, what has come between us?” he asked, 
his face close to hers ; ‘‘you are my wife, the woman I| 
love. Why do we go on in this way?’’ 

‘* [don’t know, Doane,”’ she answered sadly ; ‘* I have 
thought lately that you don’t care for me.’’ 

He tightened his hold, and his hungry lips sought hers. 
But the baby, being now awake for some seconds without 
attention, began to whimper. Elizabeth started up away 
from the encircling arm of her husband. 

‘* Don’t go, Beth,’’ he pleaded. 

‘* The baby, Doane!’’ she said hurriedly. ‘* He needs 
me.”’ ' 

‘* And I don’t,”’ he said bitterly. 

His arms fell inertly. She moved swiftly to the child, 
and, raising him, held him with a passionate delight to 
her body, kissing his hair, his eyes and his dimpled chin. 

The telephone bell rang. Doane did not move, and 
Elizabeth, placing the baby gently in his carriage again, 
answered the bell ; but she heard the insistent cry as she 
stood at the telephone. 

When she entered the room a few moments later she 
found Doane leaning over the child. A quick thought 
urging her forward, she ran to him, her hands stretched 
forth in entreaty. 

‘* Doane, Doane,”’ she called, her voice shrill with fear, 
‘** don’t hit him again. Hit me instead !”’ 


The surprise was 


Doane looked around at her. He kept himself from 
falling by grasping the handle of the carriage. His eyes 


flashed and his lips parted thinly over his teeth. The 
baby was crying in a subdued way. 
** Do you think me a monster?’’ said the man. ‘‘ Is 


not the child as much mine as yours? Whose fault is it 
that he is everlastingly crying? Will he thank you for 
your selfishness in years to come? Don’t come near 
me,” he cried in terrible excitement. ‘‘ I’ve stood tor- 
tures since he came. You told me that you hated me. I 
don’t hate you, but don't speak to me again.”’ 

The words fell on Elizabeth’s ears with a terrible force. 

** Doane — Doane !”’ she cried. 

** Don’t speak to me,’’ he repeated, now mechanically, 
‘* I’m not worth speaking to. _ I’ve fallen so low that my 
wife comes pleading to me when she finds me bending 
over her child. Keep him out of my sight hereafter. 
Who was it said it was Heaven to have achild? It’s ——’”’ 

‘** Don’t, Doane,’’ Elizabeth said steadily ; ‘‘ don’t say 
what I can never forgive. I'll keep the child out of your 
sight, and I'll not speak to you again. I'll do anything, 
but don’t say that.” 

Doane relapsed into silence. He raised his hand to 
his head and tor a moment looked at her blankly. 
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Elizabeth resolved to eat thereafter in solitude. She 
moved into the spare room and thought bitterly that 
Doane should be obeyed. She would neither speak to 
him nor see him. 

The night after his outburst Doane went upstairs. 
Opening the door of his room he looked curiously about 
him. Then he called: 

** Elizabeth !”’ 

Noanswer came. He heard the sound of a rocker and 
followed it to the spare room. 

‘* What are you doing here?’’ he questioned sternly. 

‘* If you remember,’’ Elizabeth replied calmly, ‘‘ you 
asked me not to speak to you.”’ 

Doane stared at her almost stupidly, and the same 
blank look darkened his face. 

** Several things have escaped my memory lately,’’ he 
answered ; ‘‘ | don’t remember that. You want to be 
more alone with the child. I’m in the way.’’ 

Elizabeth looked back at him sharply. 

‘* You didn’t ask me to refrain from speaking to you ?”’ 

‘* No,”” he answered; ‘‘ you are mistaken. But you 
may keep away from me if you desire. I’m as lonely 
now as I can ever be.”’ 

The words touched Elizabeth, but she did not reply. 
The child lay biting his thumb. 

‘* Do you want him to bite his thumb?” he asked, as 
if seeking information. 

‘* He’s teething,’’ said Elizabeth curtly. 

‘Oh, I just wanted to know,"’ Doane answered. ‘‘I 
expect a visitor tonight,’’ he added; ‘‘ try to keep the 
boy quiet.”’ 

The visitor proved to be the family doctor. 
looking up, saw him as he passed the door. 

** Doctor !”’ she called, ‘* 1—I did not know you had 
been sent for.’’ 

The doctor stopped for a moment. 

‘*I’m sorry to tell you, Mrs. Grantley,” he said, ‘‘that 
your husband is in a bad’ way. His nerves are com- 
»letely shattered. Watch him closely and see that he 
isn’t irritated. Nothing serious,’’ he added, trying to 
still the alarm that surged quickly through her and sent 
the vivid color to her face. ‘‘ Too many business cares. 
He came to see me today and I promised to look in on 
him again tonight. Make him stay at home for a week, 
and let him have all the rest and sleep possible.’’ 
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He passed on and Elizabeth remained in the doorway, 
a deadly fear clutching at her heart. If Doane should 
be ill? If he should be taken from her? Then she 
crossed the room, and, drawing a low chair to the win- 
dow, looked out into the quiet night. As a girl she was 
always self-analytical. Had she been just to Doane, she 
wondered. Then the sharp thought caught and held 
her: Had she been just to the baby? His father evi- 
dently did not care for him. She looked lovingly at the 
crib. Doane had missed the clinging sweetness of that 
darling baby. Why? Suddenly she knew. He had 
missed it because she had interfered—interfered with 
his fatherhood rights. She had kept the baby to herself 
when he was good and lovable, and had allowed Doane 
to know only his cross, crying moods. 

Still she went on pitilessly with her self-examination. 

‘* Put yourself in your husband's place,”’ said an insist- 
ent inner voice. 

She did. She saw herself suddenly thrown outside the 
portals of his love, hungering on the threshold, neglected, 
uncared for; she saw him letting the child grow up 
undisciplined, while she was helpless to do anything ; 
and bitterly she saw herself misjudged ; she saw Doane 
stretch out pleading hands to herand implore her not to 
hurt a clinging, helpless baby. 

There stood the case reversed. 
Could she ever right things ? 

Was this mental illness of Doane’s a result of the in- 
harmony in his home. At the thought Elizabeth was 
filled with sorrow. 

Then her determination came strongly forward. There 
should be another home-making. She felt suddenly 
that she was competent to take the reins of this mis- 
managed house and ailing husband into her hands. She 
had been wrong, entirely so. She had permitted this 
Promised Land, to which they had looked longingly 
before baby came, to be turned to a Sodom. Througn 
her thoughtlessness she had put strength enough into 
baby ‘fingers to draw two well-beloved persons apart ! 

She went to the crib and stood looking at her child. 

** They'll draw us together again, my son,’’ she said, 

‘*and very soon.” 

The doctor left. Elizabeth went quickly down the 
hall and pushed open the door of her husband's room 
from which she had so recently flitted. He lay on the 
bed, his eyes closed. How worn he looked. She sank 
by his side and placed her cool hand on his brow. But 
he did not wake. Then she drew a chair beside the 
bed and sat near him. Her eyes never left his face. 
Her heart yearned over him, just as it had yearned over 


Elizabeth, 


Was there any appeal? 
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The Story of Peter Pan 


By Lucy Leffinawell Cable 


Retold from J. M. Barrie’s Play, “Peter Pan,” as Played by Miss Maude Adams 





“He had Insisted on Living in the Kennel” 


PART Ill 
We Return to Our Distracted Mother 


NE evening of the many long, weary days that 
had passed since Wendy and the boys had flown 
away from their home, Mrs. Darling sat beside the 

fire in the night nursery, dozing and dreaming, as always, 
of her dear, lost children. On the fender were hung their 
little nightclothes to warm. Nana had never failed in her 
duties any of these nights and it had touched the mother’s 
heart to see her so thoughtful. Suddenly Mrs. Darling 
started up, calling her children by name ; then, as she real- 
ized she had been seeing them only in a dream, her giief 
broke out afresh. Nana came to her, trying to comfort 
her, and they wept together over their cruel loss. 

Presently the door opened and Liza appeared to say that 
Nana’s dinner was served, and Nana quickly left the room 
t» find it. Liza, hearing cheers without the house, knew 
that her master was returning and waited for him to come 
in, She was very contemptuous of him these days, for 
ever since the children had flown away he had insisted on 
living in the kennel from which he had ousted the faithful 
Nana on that night of nights. //e said he did this out of 
remorse, but Liza didn’t think it respectable of him to ride 
to his office in a kennel on top of a cab, and even Mrs. 
Darling couldn’t help feeling, at times, that he rather en- 
joyed it. They always knew of his approach to the house 
because the small street boys followed him in crowds, 
cheering and laughing at the strange sight. 

In afew moments he entered, carried in his kennel by 
the cabby and an assistant, who carefully set it down in its 
place. Out he crawled on all fours, rose and greeted his 
wife. Well, such a day as he had had! _ His little wife 
sat beside him on one of the beds as he told her of the 
interesting happenings; he had been put on a_ pictorial 
postal-card, had received no fewer than twelve autograph- 
books, six invitations to dinner from leaders of society, 
begging him to come in the kennel; the daily papers had 
asked him to .do their football news—and altogether he 
had become a really noted character. But it was all very 
tiring ; he felt just like a snooze. Would she play him tu 
sleep on the nursery piano? Certainly she would. She 
went into the next room and sat down to the piano, letting 
her fingers roam over the keys until they somehow found 
the old, familiar air, ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.’’ Mr. Darling 
crept into his kennel and was soon fast asleep. 
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The quiet of the rooms was broken only by the low, 
sweet notes of the song, when in through the window — you 
see Wendy was right, Mrs. Darling never cou/d close that 
window — darted Tinker Bell and flashed about the room. 
Aiter her came Peter Pan, and as he stepped in and spied 
her there he ordered her to close the window quickly and 
bar it tight. Now then, when Wendy came home she would 
find the nursery window barred, and she would have to fly 
back again to stay with him in the Never-Never-Never- 
Land. Oh, he was sly! Calling Tink to follow, Peter 
started toward the door. He and Tink would go out by 
the front door and leave the window fast barred. 

But as he was about to go from the room the sounds of 
the music floated to his ear. Ah! what was that? Cau- 
tiously he crept toward the door that led into the day 
nursery, and, looking through it, saw the pretty mother of 
Wendy playing dreamily, plaintively, the old, old tune. 
Ile leaned against the door-frame, gazing long and ear- 
nestly. 

‘* She’s a pretty lady, but not so pretty as my mother. 
Her mouth is full of thimbles, but not so full as #zy mother’s 
was. She is making the box say, ‘Come home, Wendy, 
Wendy, Wendy!’ You will never see Wendy again, lady, 
for the window is barred.”’ 

As he listened to that yearning music his triumph grad- 
ually grew smaller, and when Wendy’s mother dropped her 
head down on the ‘t box’? Peter had a moment of awful 
struggling. It was only a moment, however, for he could 
not stand there and see her suffer, knowing that he might, 
if he would, bring the smiles to her pretty face. Ile turned, 
and. unbarring the window, quietly raised it. Now, 
Wendy, come home: Come home to your mother who 
wants you so! Almost in answer to his thought, Wendy 
flew in at the window, followed by John and Michael. 

‘* Dear Peter,”’ she cried as she saw him standing there. 

‘* Dear Wendy,” replied the tragic boy. 

‘*T was sure mother wouldn’t bar us out. Oh, Peter, 
it’s good to be home again.’’ 

‘Is it?’ Poor Peter! But Wendy didn’t notice his 
sadness, so busy were she and John and Michael in looking 
about their room, trying to recall the old life. 

‘* But where’s mother?’”’ Wendy was disturbed. It 
seemed rather careless of her not to be there when they 
came home. ‘*‘ Oh, Peter, | want my mother.”’ 

‘*Do you want her awfully?’’ asked Peter wistfully ; 
and then, with a brave unselfishness, pointing through the 
door : ‘‘ She’s—she’s in there. She’s playing.”’ 


Silhouettes by Helen M. Parker 


They peered into the other room, but Mrs. Darling, still 
unmindful of their presence, played on, 

John was for creeping in and putting his hands over her 
eyes, but Peter had a better plan. ‘They must all get into 
their beds and pretend to be sleeping, just as if they had 
never flown away, and, oh, how glad she would be, when 
she came in, to find them there ! 

In they scrambled, pulled the bedclothes up and closed 
their eyes while Peter hid behind the window-curtain. Just 
in time! Mrs. Darling came into the roum to see if her 
husband was asleep. She glanced at the little beds that 
had been so long empty, and seeing those three precious 


heads peeping out, could not believe her eyes.’ Of course - 


she must be dreaming. So often, before, she had seen them 
inherdreams. This could not be real. Sadly, wearily, she 
sat down by the fire. Oh, when would her children come 
back toher? Would they ever come back? She stretched 
out her arms for them, but they met only empty air. Peter 
stepped silently out from his hiding-place and tiptoed in 
her direction, reaching his arms to her, yearning with his 
whole heart to be folded within her own; to know at last 
what it was to have a mother. How sweet it would be! 
But no, he would have to grow up, he would never 
be aboy any more. He couldn't do it. He stepped back 
and motioned to the others to go. And as they rushed 
into the arms of their startled, happy mother, Peter turned 
with a low cry and flew out of the window, away, away 
to his home among the fairies. 


an 


For several days afterward the Darling children were so 
happy in their home that Peter was almost forgotten. But 
Wendy could not forget him. She longed for a sight of 
him, and knew that some day he would return. She was 
sure he couldn’t stay away for always. And sure enough 
one evening he came ; flying toward the house, he called 
at the nursery window : ‘‘ Wendy, Wendy!” 

Ah, Wendy knew that voice! and was not long in 
opening the window. 

‘* Oh, Peter, I’m so glad you’ve come,’’ she cried. She 
thought he had come to stay. But Peter had come only 
to say good-by ; to have one more glimpse of her before 
he should go far away from her to live. 

‘*Mummy, Mummy,’’ Wendy called in 
distress, ‘* he’s going away !”’ 

Mrs. Darling quickly appeared at the 
window near by and tried to persuade 
him to stay. In vain she and Wendy 
pleaded with him. Indeed he longed to 
be with them, but always when he thought 
of it his old fear returned. It was the 
only fear Peter knew, but it was as strony 
in him as all the fears of all other boys 
put together — the fear of growing up, of 
being nolongera boy. Wendy’s mother 
offered to keep him as one of her own 
children if he would stay. She would 
send him to school, she said, hoping to 
lurehim. Buttoher surprise, Peter burst 
out passionately: 

‘*] don’t want to go to school and 
learn solemn things, | don’t want to be 
president! Oh, Wendy’s mother ’’ — he 
shuddered —‘‘ every time I wake I put 
up my hand to feel if there’s a beard.”’ 

‘* But where are you to live?’’ Mrs. 
Darling asked him. 

‘* I’m to live with Tinker Bell in a little 
house we builtfor Wendy. She is to put 
it high up among the treetops where 
the fairies sleep at nights.” 

‘* But [thought all the fairies were dead, 
Peter.’’ Mrs. Darling was perplexed. 

“Oh, no—no!”’ Peter pitied her 
ignorance. ‘‘ There are always a lot otf 
young ones, because you see when anew 
baby laughs for the first time a new fairy 
is born, and as there are always new 
babies there are always new fairies. 
They live in birds’ nests in the tops of 
trees, and the white ones are girls, and 
the blue ones are boys, and the mauve 
ones are just dear little sillies that are 
not sure what they are. Oh, I'll have 


'»? 


such lots of fun! 
ot 


Peter glowed with joy at the thought, 
but Wendy was afraid he would be very 
lonely in the evenings when he was 
sitting by the fire. Oh, he would have 
Tink, he assured her. Still Wendy jeal 
ously argued that she would be a far 
better companion than Tink, until Peter 
begged her to come and live with him. 
Well, there was nothing she would like 
better, but her mother was of another 
mind. She had lost her dear girl once 
and she meant to keep her now that she 
hadher. But Peter so needed a mother, 
Wendy pleaded. Her mother declared 
she did also, and poor Peter, quite dis- 
couraged, turned to go. It was no use 
arguing with these humans. ‘They never 
could understand the delights of such a 
life as he meant to lead. Let them live 
their stupid lives in great houses and go to school and grow 
up and allthe rest. He was going back to Tinker Bell and 
his littke house in the treetops. But Wendy's mother 
stopped him as he started to fly away: 

** Til tell you, Peter, what I sha// let Wendy do. I shall 
let her go to you as your mother once a year and stay with 
you and do your spring cleaning.”’ 
~ ** Hurrah! Hurrah!’’ cried Peter. That would be truly 
delightful. So, begging a thimble of Wendy, he cheerfully 
bade them both good-by. As the windows were closed 
upon him there was a moment of hesitation ; once more he 








struggled with himself, softly calling Wendy to come back 
tohim. Even with that delightful promise it was very hard 
to leave her. But again his heart’s desire conquered and 
again he flew away into the night alone. 


St 


It seemed a long time to Peter and longer still to Wendy, 
before the time for spring cleaning came. But at last the 
spring crept over the land, the trees put on their daintiest 
dress of feathery green, and Peter welcomed Wendy to his 
tiny home in the treetops. What a splendid spring clean- 
ing they did give that house and how good it was to be 
together again! Peter hated to let Wendy go back to her 
home, but now that the cleaning was done he could not 
keep her longer. 

Together they stood in the doorway, bidding each other 
a lingering good-by. It was dusk and the little house was 
brightly lighted within. Smoke curled from the chimney 
and all was as neat and clean and cozy as you could wish. 
Around them, as far as one could see, the treetops lay 
sleeping, gently fanned by the evening breeze, and above 
them stretched the deep blue sky of a spring night. 

** Well, good-by, Peter,’’ Wendy was saying ; ‘* remem- 
ber not to bite your nails.”’ 

** Yes. Good-by,-Wendy, till next year. Tell your 
mother I had a beautiful spring cleaning.”’ , 

** Oh, yes. And I shall tell her how the fairies come 
flying in thousands to the treetops at night and light up 
their little houses, and of the disgraceful noise the fairy 
children make when they are being bathed.’’ 

Peter was rather distressed at that, but she did like his 
house, didn’t she? Well, yes, Wendy thought she liked it 
very much, though it was small. Of course it was small, 
but then most people of Peter’s size wouldn't have a house 
at all, and he felt he was doing pretty well with this one. 

** Well, good-by, my dear, dear son,’’ Wendy had to say 
it at last. 

* Good-by, dear, dear mother Wendy. Mind the tree- 
tops,’’ as she rose and flew away. 

Long he watched her flying over the trectops, waving to 
her as she turned to look back till at last she was but a tiny 
speck in the dim light. Then he sat him down on his 
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“*Good-by, Dear, Dear Mother Wendy. Mind the lreet 


doorstep and played upon his pip: It you ha 

heard him play you have no idea how beautiully | ind 

it. And those who once have heard, though it were years 
and years ago, can never forget it-—— never! And still he 
plays, each evening, while he awaits Wend 's return en 
the birds listen in wonderment, and when the 

him they fly in thousands to dance to his must bla 

here and there among the trees they light up their houses 
and dance through the night to the wondertul music of 


Peter Pan’s pipe S. 
filk END 
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HE last six- 

teen years 

of my ‘life 
have been exclu- 
sively devoted to 
the care of persons 
charged with 
crime, and almost 
the only phase of 
this experignce 
tinged with a ray 
ol brightness has 
been the study of 
boys who have 
gone wrong. Not 
fewer than fifteen 
hundred boys 
each year find 
their way to the Cook County Jail, and this means that 
at least twenty-four thousand boys have come under my 
official care. Naturally this responsibility has carried 
with it exceptional opportunities for the study of the 
boy nature, 

My observations have convinced me that there are 
plain and simple rules of treatment which parents may 
follow with their boys that can scarcely tail of good 
results. Of course, it is always necessary to study each 
boy individually, but there are general principles which 
apply almost universally. 

No boy is too good to be watched or too bad to be 
trusted in some degree. Untold mischief and sorrow 
constantly result from the common failure of parents to 
realize these facts. It goes against the grain for the 
parents of an apparently clean and honest boy to suspect 
him of wrongdoing ; they feel a certain sense of disloyalty 
in subjecting his conduct to suspicion. 

This’ feeling is wrong. Parents should understand 
that such a watch upon the conduct of the boy is neces- 
sary because boys cannot have the judgment of men 
before they become men—but not because the boy is 
an object of suspicion. Thousands of boys go wrong 
because their parents take it for granted that a good 
home and a respectable parentage are a guaran- 
tees of good conduct. In other words, the boys are 
given their head and are off with the bit in their teeth 
before either they or their parents realize what has 
happened. 
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Ail Boys Should be Carefully Watched 


OT long ago a lad of about fourteen years was missed 

from his home. The parents were steady-going 
Christian people who had come in from the country two 
or three years before. The boy was a lively but appar- 
ently innocent lad who had never given them any 
especial worry. For ten days they had a heartbroken 
search for him, and finally discovered him at the jail, 
under an assumed name, charged with having taken 
part in a hold-up ! 

When the father had told me how he had spent days 
and nights tracing every step of the boy during the period 
of his disappearance I could not help saying to him: 
‘*My friend, if you had been at half the pains in keeping 
posted on the whereabouts of your boy before this hap- 
pened the chances are that he would never have 
landed here.”’ 

And how did this boy make his first wrong start? He 
became acquainted with some boys of the neighborhood 
who smoked cigarettes, and he took up the habit himself 
on the sly. Knowing that his parents would object if 
they knew it he took good care that they were not 
enlightened. As he was seldom or never called to 
account for his whereabouts he found it easy to slip out 
in the early evening. At first he did not stay late, but 
gradually he increased the length of his absences. 
Meantime his acquaintance had extended. Older and 
tougher boys frequented the gatherings. Before he had 
any realization of it he passed the kindergarten stage of 
his education in evil, and had grown familiar with the 
dark and filthier side of life. 

A boy cannot settle into a course of wrong living 
without feeling the need of money — especially in a city 
—and this boy had comparatively little spending-money 
from his parents. One night, when the pressure for 
money was especially keen, two of. his older associates, 
who were also without funds, told him to ‘‘ come along ”’ 
and they’d soon have plenty. He didn’t wish to go, 
but a foolish sense of pride prevented him from ‘‘show- 
ing the white feather.’’ He followed them with a 
beating heart. They waited in a dark alley, in a resi- 
dence district, and the older boys held up a passer-by 
while he acted as sentry. There was an outcry, a chase 
and capture by the police, and a ride to the station in 
a patrol-wagon. There he was held for several days 
without Opportunity to communicate with his parents. 

He was not in any sense malicious or a degenerate. 
It is not overstating the situation to say that all this sad 
home tragedy could have been avoided if these parents 
had, from the start, established in the mind of the boy 
that he must give an account of the way in which he 
spent his time when away from home. For when once 
a boy comes to understanding that he must give a 
straightforward and logical account of what he doves, 
and where he goes, when he is out of the home, he will 
inevitably become more careful of his associations. 


Keep in Touch with Your Boys’ Associates 


UT the watchfulness of the parents should go beyond 
merely establishing the fact that the boy must render 

an accounting. They should be alert to detect any dis- 
crepancies in the accounting and should not hesitate 
closely to question him on any features of his assertions 
which have any shadow of doubt attaching tothem. It 
is a settled principle in the practice of criminal law 
that there is always a hopelessly weak point in every 


Why Boys Go Wrong 


By John L. Whitman, Jailer of the Cook County Jail, Chicago 


structure of fabricated testimony, no matter how cun- 
ningly contrived it may be. Parents should recognize this 
principle and persist in questioning the boy until 
thoroughly satisfied that they have the truth. 

Again, the parents should take occasion to know, 
from outside and independent sources, that the story 
told by the boy is true. They should keep in touch with 
the boy’s associates and be on terms with them which 
shall make it possible, by an incidental and discreet 
question, to learn if the lad’s story that he was with a 
certain boy at a certain time and place is true or false. 
Sometimes this is not a simple matter, but generally it is 
not so difficult as it might seem. 


Teach Them Not to Yield to Impulse 


NOTHER important thing which parents can do to 
protect boys from going wrong is to teach thern not 
to yield to impulse, but to stop short and do a little 
steady thinking when the first suggestion of impulse 
catches them. Boys are immature: they lack knowl- 
edge, judgment, balance. In most cases their faculties 
of imagination develop ahead of their reasoning faculties, 
and these vagrant impulses are, at first, freaks of the 
imagination. But if they are yielded to they become 
more than this — a part of individual character. 

Recently a lad of seventeen was employed by a large 
commercial concern. He was an uncommonly clean and 
attractive boy of rather sensitive and imaginative temper- 
ament. His home surroundings were above the average 
and he had not formed any vicious associations. One of 
his duties was to go to the bank and deposit large 
amounts of currency. He had never failed to do this 
part of his work with the utmost promptness and discre- 
tion, and had so often ‘‘banked’’ large sums that his 
employers thought no more of sending him with twenty 
thousand dollars than with twenty dollars. 

On a certain Saturday, as he entered the bank with 
twelve thousand dollars in bills of large denominations 
in his currency wallet, the idea suddenly struck him: 
‘* What if I should walk right past the receiving-teller’s 
window and out the other door?’’ He had never been 
told to turn on a wrong impulse instantly and not enter- 
tain it for a second; so he played with it. It was Satur- 
day and near closing-time, and every employee of the 
bank was busy; even the bank policemen were absorbed 
in seeing that the persons forming the long lines leading 
to the tellers’ windows kept their proper places. There 
was not a soul to notice whether he had put in the funds 
he had come to deposit. 

Before he fairly realized it he had passed out the other 
door and was going downanalley. When several blocks 
away he stopped for a moment. Oh! how he longed to 
go back! But somehow that seemed strangely impos- 
sible. He had done wrong, and, in his confusion and 
excitement, the impulse to flee overmastered him. Ina 
panic of fear he went to the nearest railway station and 
took a train for a town where his identity was unsus- 
pected. 

Of course, the news of his crime and flight was tele- 
graphed over the country. Had he stolen the money 
to indulge himself in bad habits the officers of the law 
would have undoubtedly traced him ; but he had no dis- 
solute habits and did not know how to spend, in selfish 
gratification, the money with which he had absconded. 
In fact, he had not taken the money because he had 
greatly desired it, even in a general way : he had simply 
yielded to a sudden wild and unaccountable impulse. 
The money and its care became a mountain to the small 
fugitive. It took all the joy out of life and made his 
nights and days an increasing terror to him. At last 
that strain became so great that he voluntarily surren- 
dered himself — glad to accept any punishment that would 
bring him back home for even a day and put a definite 
end to the trouble. He is now serving his sentence in 
prison, but when he comes out he will have learned, by 
terrible experience, the necessity of downing a bad 
impulse the instant it appears. 


Don’t be Austere and Uncompanionable 


T IS trite to say that the arbitrary, austere and un- 
friendly atmosphere of many a home is responsible 
for the misconduct of the boy who is unfortunate enough 
to be born into it. Years of sad experience in dealing 
with wayward boys have compelled me to reach the 
conclusion that such an atmosphere is almost as fatal to 
the moral nature of the boy as is too great a laxity. 
Never shall I forget an experience with a lad who was 
taken for obtaining money under false pretenses. I 
liked his looks, and it was easy to see that he had been 
well-born and well-reared. Pending his trial I made 
special exertions to become acquainted with him and to 
gain his confidence. At first he was shy and reticent, 
but when he saw that I really cared to help him he 
opened up his heart completely. His father, he told me, 
was a well-known professor in an Eastern college, but a 
man who ‘‘ didn’t care about boys.’’ Gradually I drew 
from the boy a story on which I based the conclusion 
that the father was austere and uncompanionable The 
lad had never felt free to have his friends come to his 
house, and all his pleasures were found outside its walls. 
Inevitably he became an adept as an absentee from 
home. He grew careless and then reckless, and this 
mood in a boy always makes a short cut to reckless and 
wild companionship. Before long he was ‘‘ going the 
pace’’ beyond his years, and that meant a demand for 
money beyond his legitimate resources or earning capac- 
ity. Finally he found himself in a particularly tight 
corner for funds, and supplied them by going to certain 
friends of his father and telling them a plausible but 
untrue story. Then he fled the State, came to Chicago, 
and got into more trouble of the same sort. 
When I told the boy that I was going to write to his 
father he laughed bitterly and said that it would do no 
good. He knew his father better than I, for the answer 


to my letter was substantially this: ‘‘ He is without 
excuse. I warned him, time and again, that if he ever 
went wrong I would never lift a finger to save him from 
the full measure of punishment prescribed by the law. 
He has defied my authority, my teachings and my warn- 
ings, has disgraced his home, and now he may suffer for 
it as he ought to suffer. I shall keep my word.” 

Then I sent him a telegram telling him to come here 
at once. He responded with a message saying that he 
would do so—for the purpose of seeing to it that the 
boy ‘* got the limit of the law,’’ and not to “‘ listen to 
any sentimental talk.’’ When he reached here and I 
saw him, I realized what a piece of human flint I had to 
deal with. Those persons directly concerned in the 
prosecution of the lad apparently had ten times the 
interest in his welfare that the father had; in fact, they 
readily agreed to suspend the prosecution entirely if the 
father would agree to turn in and help the boy to make 
a new start. At first the father declined to listen to this, 
and was determined to see the son sentenced and sent 
to State’s prison; but after many long talks he was per- 
suaded to ** offer a compromise.’’ He drew up a written 
documeut in which he stipulated that the boy should 
retain his freedom on condition that he should keep 
away from his home town ; that he should regularly pay 
a large proportion of his wages in restitution for the 
money he had dishonestly secured ; that he should keep 
certain strict hours ; that he should have no companions, 
and that he should spend his evenings in study. it was 
provided in the written agreement that the boy should 
regularly furnish the father a report covering all his 
doings, and should send the names of responsible per- 
sons from whom a verification of the boy’s statements 
could be obtained. 

The requirements exacted from the boy were so hard 
that I could feel small hope that he would be able to 
satisfy them—and the penalty for failure was the full 
penalty which the law provided for the original offense. 
The father considered that he had, in the agreement, 
granted a great concession, and he refused even to help 
the boy secure employment. 

This, however, was done by others, and tor a long 
time the lad made a brave struggle to live up to the 
exactions of the parental contract. All the encourage- 
ment he had came from strangers. His life was pitifully 
bleak, hopeless and desolate. At last, after months of 
fighting, a moment of peculiar stress and despondency 
came upon him, he lost his grip and took a plunge into 
crime — which landed him once more behind the bars 
—this time with the terrible handicap of ‘‘a criminal 
record,’’ Most profoundly I believe that the final, if not 
the first, fall of this boy is to be charged to the attitude 
and course of that father. 


The Case of Two Boys Not Naturally Vicious 


N CONTRAST to this experience let me relate what 

another father did under somewhat similar circum- 
stances. His two boys were about thirteen and sixteen 
years of age. Their mother died when they were 
children and he had married again. Only a slight 
acquaintance with the stepmother was sufficient to show 
me that she was a superior woman, kindly, tactful, and 
as genuinely devoted to the children of her husband as a 
foster-mother could well be. But the boys, influenced 
by the common talk about stepmothers, conceived the 
notion that they ought to be hostile toher. The younger 
secured a position as a ‘‘ bell-boy,’’ and in a very short 
time he had received from his associates at the hotel a 
liberal education in vice. 

The other boy also became reckless, and managed to 
keep pace with the vicious acquirements of his brother. 
Not many months had passed before the young boy 
was caught rifling rooms at the hotel at almost the same 
time that the other was arrested for burglary. On the 
father’s first visit to the jail he assured me that the boys 
were not naturally vicious. This I had already con- 
cluded from a careful study of the boys themselves. 
And when I saw his wife I was equally sure of her 
motherly qualities. When I brought the younger boy 
down into the office of the jail father and son seemed to 
forget my presence and rushed into each other’s arms. 
Then they had a long heart-to-heart talk. Later the 
mother came, and her treatment of the boy established 
her on a new basis with the lad. Much the same thing 
occurred with the older boy. 

The outcome of the matter was that prosecution of the 
little fellow was withdrawn, and he was taken back into 
the home —to be watched and guarded with all the vigi- 
lance that real affection inspires. 

When it was found that sentence must be passed upon 
the older lad, and that he must yo to the reformatory, a 
different problem presented itself. ‘*‘ You must look 
upon your experience there,’’ I told him, ‘‘as a school- 
ing. If you make the best of it and the most of the 
opportunities that are put in your way it will help you; 
but if you make the worst of it the results of your stay 
will be bad. It all depends upon yourself.’’ 

The younger lad was put in school, and he is as bright 
and steady as his father could wish. The older boy’s 
record in the reformatory was of the best. He is now 
out and working faithfully. His father is proud of him. 


Always Keep Boys Interested in Something 


N CONCLUSION, keep your boy busy and interested 
insomething. It may be something which amounts to 
nothing in itself and from your viewpoint ; but if it really 
interests and occupies him it is vitally useful and im- 
portant. Do not let him have any time in which he 
** doesn’t know what to do.’’ Provide him with a ready 
and waiting outlet for every ounce of ‘‘ steam ’’ that is 
in him. To get the best results this outlet must be one 
that is agreeable to him; and let every day find him 
soundly and wholesomely tired—ready to drop into 
restful slumber the minute he goes to bed. 





























The Princess Virginia 


The Royal Romance of a Princess and an Emperor 


By .. N. and A. M. Williamson, Authors of “Lady Betty,” “The Lightning Conductor,” etc. 


Drawing by Leon Guipon 
XI 
HE flowers are yours —I give them to you,’ Virginia laughed, as if she fancied it was in 
eagerness to grasp the disputed spray that the Emperor had pressed her fingers. 

** You are the one flower | want, flower of all the world,’’ he answered in a choked 
vuice, speaking words he had not meant to speak. ‘‘I love you. I love you far better than 
iy life, which yousaved. I’ve loved you ever since our first hour together on the mountain, but 
every day my love has grown a thousandfold, until now it's greater and higher than any 
mountain. I can fight against myself no longer. I thought | was strong, but this love is 
stronger than] am. Say that you care for me— only say that.”’ ; 

‘* 1 do care,”’ Virginia whispered. She had longed for this moment, and she was drowning 
in happiness. Yet she had pictured a different scene, a scene of storm and stress. She 
had heard in fancy broken words of sorrow and noble renunciation on his lips, and in 
anticipating his suffering she had felt the joy her revelation would give. ‘‘ 1 care—so 
much, so much! How hard it will be to part.” 

‘* If you care, then we shall not be parted,’’ said Leopold. 

The Princess looked up at him in wonder, holding back as he would 
have caught her in his arms. ‘‘ I don’t understand,’’ she faltered. ‘‘ You 
are the Emperor, and | am no more than -——”’ 

‘* You are my wite if you love me.”’ 


got 


In the shock of her ecstatic surprise she was helpless to resist him 
longer, and he held her close and passionately, his lips on her hair, 
her face crushed against his heart. She could hear it beating, feel it 
throb under her cheek. His wife? Then he loved her enough for that. 

‘*My darling—my wife!’’ he said again. ‘‘ To think that you 
love me.” 

‘*T have loved you from the first,” the Princess confessed, 
‘* but I was afraid you would feel, even if you cared, that we must say 
good-by. Now——’"’ And in an instant the whole truth would 
have been out; but the word ‘‘ good-by’’ stabbed him, and he could 
not let it pass. 

‘* We shall not say good-by,’’ he cried. ‘‘ After this I could not 
lose you. There’s nothing to prevent my being your husband, you 
my wife. Would to God you were of Royal blood, and you should be 
my Empress ; but we’re prisoners of Fate, you and I. We must take 
the goods the gods provide. My goddess you will always be, but the 
Empress of Rhaetia, even my love isn’t powerful enough to make you. 
If | am to you only half what you are to me you’ll be satisfied with 
the empire of my heart.”’ 

The warm blood in Virginia’s veins grew chill. It was as if a 
wind had blown up from the dark depths of the lake, to strike like 
ice into her soul. An instant more and he would have known she 
was a Princess of the blood, and through his whole life she could 
have gone on worshiping him because he had been ready to break 
down all barriers for her love, before he guessed there need be 
none to break. Now her warm impulse of gratitude was frozen by 
the biting blast of disillusionment; but still there was hope left. It 
might be that she misunderstood him. She would not judge him yet. 

‘* The empire of your heart,’’ she echoed. ‘‘ If that were mine I should 
be richer than with all the treasures of the earth. If you were Leo the 
chamois-hunter I would love you as I love you now, because you are the 
one man for me; and I’d go with you to the end of the world as your wife. 
But you’re not the chamois-hunter ; you are the man I love, yet you are the 
Emperor. Had you talked of a hopeless love and a promise not to forget, 
because of your high destiny and my humbler one, | could still have been 
happy. Yet you speak of more than that. You speak of something I can’t 
understand. It seems to me that what a Royal man offers the woman he 
loves should be all or nothing.’’ 

‘* I do offer you all,’’ said Leopold. ‘‘ All myself, my life, my heart, all 
that’s mine to give. ‘The rest belongs to Rhaetia."’ 

** Then what do you mean by ——”’ 

** Don’t you understand, my sweet, that I've asked you to be my wife? 
What can a man ask more of a woman?”’ 

‘* Your wife—but not the Empress. How can the two be apart?’’ 
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Tenderly he took her hand and lifted it to his lips; then, when she did not 
draw away (because he was to have his chance of explanation) he held it 
between both his own as he talked on. 

‘* Dearest one,’’ he said, ‘*‘ when | first knew I loved you—loved you as I 
dida’t dream I could love a woman—for your sake and my own, I would have 
avoided meeting you too often. This I tell youfrankly. I didn’t see how, in honor, 
such a love could end except in despair for me, and sorrow even for you, if you 
should come to care. Had you and Lady Mowbray stayed on at the hotel in 
Kronburg I think I could have held my resolve. But when Baroness von Lyndal 
suggested your coming here my heart leaped. I said in my mind, ‘At least | 
shall have the joy of seeing her every day tor a time, without doing anything to darken 
her future. Afterward, when she has gone out of my life, I shall have that radiance to 
remember. And so no harm will be done in the end, except that I shall have to pay, by 
suffering.’ Still, I had no thought of the future without a parting ; I felt that inevitable. 
It was not until I brought you here, and saw you by my side with the moon-rays for a 
crown, that a flash of blinding light seemed to pierce the clouds. Suddenly I saw all 
things clearly, and though there will be difficulties I count them as overcome.’’ 

** Still you haven’t answered my question,’’ said Virginia in a low, strained voice. 

‘* I’m coming to that now. You know, men who have their place at the head of 
great nations can’t think first of themselves, or even of those they love better than 
themselves. If they hope to snatch at personal happiness they must take the one 
way open to them, and be thankful. Don’t do me the horrible injustice to believe that 
I wouldn’t be proud to show you to my subjects as their Empress: but instead, | 
can offer only what men of Royal blood for hundreds of years have offered to women 
whom they honored as well as loved. You must have heard even in England of what is 
called a morganatic marriage? It is that I offer you.’’ 

With a cry of pain—the cruel pain of wounded, disappointed love-—the Princess 


“*Never!’ 
She Exclaimed. 


“It’s an Insult’” 


tore her hand from his. Under the fire of her reproach he stood still, his lips tight, his shoulders braced 
‘* Never !’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ It’s an insult.’ ‘* By Heaven, it is you who are cruel,” he said at last. ‘* How can I make you se¢ 
‘* An insult? No, a thousand times, no. I see that even now you don’t understand.”’ your injustice ?”’ 
‘* T understand very well, too well,’’ said Virginia brokenly. ‘*Innoway. There's nothing more to be said between us atter this except — good-by 
**T tell you that you cannot understand, or you wouldn’t say that I'd insulted you. ‘It shall not be good-by.”’ 
Don’t you see, my love, don’t you know, that you would be my wife in the sight of all ‘It must. I wish it.” . 
men as well as in the sight of God?” He had caught her dress as she turned to go, but now he released he: You 
‘* Your wife, you call it!’’ The Princess gave a hard little laugh which hurt as It’s not true that you love me, then?” _ ~ 
tears could not hurt. ‘‘ You seem to have a strange idea of that word. A morganatic ‘It was true. Everything — everything in my whole life —is chanved from this ho 
marriage! That is a mere pretense, an hypocrisy. I would give you all my love, It would be better if I'd never seen you. Good-by. 
all my life. You, in return, would give me your left hand. And you know well that, XII 
in a country which tolerates such a one-sided travesty of marriage, the law would hold ‘ ; 
you free to marry another woman—a Royal woman, whom you could make an HE ran from him along the moonlit path. One step he took as tr to follow an bi 
Empress —as free as if I had no existence.”’ her, but checked himself and let her go. Only his ey: ty os 
‘* Great Heaven, that you should speak so!”’ he broke out hotly. ‘‘ What if the law there was more of pain than anger, though never betore tn all ite, pe Hee 
did hold me free? Can you dream —do you put me so low as to dream that my heart been thwarted in any strong desire. Passion urged hin tor i ager 
would hold me free?) My soul would be bound to you forever.”’ back ; for Leopold was a proud man, and to hay ve t 1 in | » was 
‘*So you may believe, now. But the knowledge that you could change would be receive an icy douche with the blood at fever heat i 
death to me—a death to die daily. If only you had never spoken the hateful words! She had accused him of insulting her, not stoj » cONSICe! VER 0 a 
If only you had left me the ideal I had of you—noble, glorious, above the whole worid her morganatically his wife, he must give great cause for complaint not ory So 4 
of men. If you had said, ‘I love you, yet we must part, for Duty stands between us,’ | ministers, but to his people as well. For he was expected te niury a $ irl of Royal a 
could — but no, I can never tell you now what I could have answered if you had said that that the country might have an heir. If Helen Mowbray haa accept d the | peeaigae . 
instead of breaking my heart.’’ offered her he could never have broken her heart by makiny another marriage. is 
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being the case, there could have been no direct heir to 
the throne. At his death the son of his uncle, the 
Archduke Joseph, would have succeeded; and during 
his life the popularity which was dear to him would have 
been hopelessly forfeited. Khaetia would never have 
forgiven him for selfishly preferring his own private 
happiness to the good of the nation. 

But now, the will which had borne him through life in 
a triumphal march had been powerless against that of a 
young girl. She would have none of him. A woman 
whose face was her fortune, whose place in life was 
hardly as high as the first step of a throne, had refused 
—an Emperor. 

Hardly could Leopold believe the thing that had hap- 
pened to him. And he hoped still that, when she had 
passed a long night in reflection, in thinking over the 
situation, perhaps taking counsel with her mother, she 
might be ready to change her mind. At first he telt 
that, if she did, it would be her tarn to suffer, for he 
could never humble himself to implore for the second 
time. But, as he stood in the soft stillness of the night 
gazing toward the lights of the house, thoughts of 
Virginia — her youth, her sweetness, her beauty, dimmed 
with grief, overwhelmed him. 

By-and-by a vast tenderness breathed its calm over 
the thwarted passion in his breast, and plans to win her 
back came whispering in his ear. He would write a 
letter and send it to her room. But no; perhaps it 
would be wise to give her a longer interval for re- 
flection. ‘Tomorrow he would see her and show all 
the depths of that great love which she had thought to 
throw away. She could not go on withstanding him 
forever; and now that he had burned his boats be- 
hind him he would never think of turning back. He 
would go on till she should yield. 
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Meanwhile Virginia had hurried blindly toward the 
house, and it was instinct rather than intention that led 
her to the open window of the music-room, by which 
she had come out. 

Tears burned her eyelids, but they did not fall until 
she stood once more in the room where she and Leopold 
had been happy together. She paused in the window 
niche, looking into the room through a mist of tears, 
andasob choked her. ‘* Cruel —cruel,”’ she whispered. 
‘* What agony — what an insult !"’ 

Then, dashing away the tears, she pushed back the 
dark curtain, and would have passed on into the room 
had not the quick gesture brought her arm into contact 
with the buttons and gold braid on a man’s breast. 

Instantly she realized that some one was hiding there 
—-some one dressed in a military coat. She had taken 
a step into the room, but quick as light she turned, 
pulled away the screen of curtain and faced Captain von 
Breitstein. 

It was a trying moment for him, and the girl’s look 
stripped him of all his light audacity. She had come to 
the window by a different path from the one he had 
watched, theretore she had taken him unawares, before 
he had time to escape as he had planned. He was 
caught fairly, and must save himself as best he could 
without preparation. If her reproach forestalled his 
justification he was lost. 

‘* | see what you think of me,’’ he said. ‘‘ I see you 
think I was watching. 1 swear I wasn’t, though I knew 
you were in the garden with the Emperor. Wait— you 
must hear my justification. I was sent to this room to 
fetch you. For your sake, how could I go back and say 
you had disappeared —together? 1 looked out into the 
garden and saw you--with him. I guessed from your 
manner that—he had made you suffer. I was half mad 
with rage, guessing — guessing something which one 
word you let drop as you came in told me had hap- 
pened. He is my sovereign, but—he has insulted you. 
Let me be your knight, asin days of old. Let me defend 
you, for IL love you. I waited here to tell you that, as 
you came, so that if you would we might announce an 
engagement —— ’ 

lf Virginia’s eyes had been daggers he would have 
fallen at her feet, pierced to the heart. For one long 
second she looked at him without speaking, her face 
eloquent. Then she went by him with the proud bear- 
ing of a queen. 

Egon was stricken dumb. Dully he watched her 
move across the room to a door which led into a cor- 
ridor. Never had she been more beautiful ; but she was 
beautiful in his eyes no longer. He had hurt her pride, 
but she had stabbed his vanity ; and to wound Egon von 
Breitstein’s vanity was to strike at his life. He hated 
the girl, He had not been able to deceive her. She 
knew that he had been spying, and it was fortunate for 
his future, he realized already, that she had broken with 
the Emperor. 

As for his hastily-stammered proposal, it was a good 
thing that the girl had not taken him at his word, for the 
Chancellor had not given him permission to speak. 
Still he could not forgive her scorn of him. 

‘* Lorenz shall help me to pay her for this !’’ he said 
furiously to himself. ‘‘ He will know how to punish 
her. And between us she shall suffer.’’ 

XIII 

T WAS for refuge that the Princess fled to her own 

room. 

A boudoir shared by the Grand Duchess adjoined it, 
and entering there, to her dismay the girl saw her mother 
lying on a sofa, attended by Ernestine. Virginia’s 
heart sank. She had supposed the Grand Duchess was 
in the white drawing-room with the Baroness and the 
other guests of the house. Now there was no hope of 
being left alone and unquestioned. 

‘* At last !"’ exclaimed a faint voice from the sofa. 
‘* | thought you would never come.”’ 

The Princess stared, unable yet to tear her mind from 
her private griefs. ‘‘ Are you ill?’’ she stammered. 
‘* Had you sent for me ?”’ 

‘* | came very near fainting in the drawing-room,”’ the 
Grand Duchess answered. ‘* Ernestine, you may leave 
us now.’’ The Frenchwoman went out noiselessly. ‘‘ I 
had a telegram —a horrible telegram. Oh, Virginia, I 
am too old to endure all this. I think you should not 
have subjected me to it.”’ 

‘* What do you mean, dear? 
the Princess said dully. 





I don’t understand,” 


Her mother pointed toward a Louis-Quatorze writing- 
table. ‘* The telegram is there,’’ she murmured. ‘‘ It 
is too distressing — too humiliating.”’ 

Virginia picked up a crumpled telegraph form and 
began to read the message, which was dated London 
and written in English : 

‘Some one making inquiries here about the Mowbrays. 
Beg to advise you to explain all at once, or leave Kronburg, 
to avoid almost certain complications. LAMBERT.”’ 

Lady Lambert was the wife of the ex-Ambassador to 
the Court of Rhaetia from Great Britain. 

The Princess finished in silence. 
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** Isn’t it hideous ?’’ asked the Grand Duchess. ‘* To 
think that you and I should have deliberately placed 
ourselves in such a position! We are to run away, like 
detected adventuresses, unless—unless you are now 
ready to tell the Emperor all.”’ 

‘* No,” said Virginia hopelessly. 

‘* What! Not yet? Oh, my dear, then you must bring 
matters to a crisis—instantly—tonight even. From the 
first you meant to make some dramatic revelation. 
Now the time has come.”’ 

‘* Ah, I meant—I meant!’ echoed Virginia with a 
sob. ‘‘ Nothing has turned out as I meant. You were 
right, dear; I was wrong. We ought never to have 
come to Rhaetia.”’ 

The Grand Duchess grew paler than before. 
not to have come?’’ she repeated piteously. 
dreadful thing has happened ?’’ F 

The Princess stood with bent head. 
tell,’ she said. ‘‘ But it must be done. 
an end, dear.”’ 

‘* What — you've told him, and he has refused to for- 
give?’’ 

‘* He knows nothing.’”’ 

‘* For Heaven’s sake, what is it then? 
me in suspense.’”’ 

Virginia’s lips were dry. ‘‘ He asked me to be his 
wife,”’ she said. ‘* Oh, wait— wait! Don’t look happy. 
You don’t understand, and I didn’t, at first. He had 
to explain, and—he put the thing as little offensively as 
he could. Oh, mother, he thinks me only good enough 
to be his morganatic wife !’’ 

The storm had burst at last, and the Princess fell on 
her knees by the sofa, where, burying her face in her 
mother’s lap, she sobbed as if parting with her youth. 

There had always been mental and temperamental 
barriers between the Dresden-China lady and_ her 
daughter ; but they loved each other, and never had the 
girl been so dear to her mother as now. Tears trembled 
in the mother’s eyes. Poor little Virginia, so young, so 
inexperienced, and, in spite of her self-will ond cece 
ness, so sweet and loving withal ! 

‘* But, dear, but— you are making the worst of things,”’ 
the Grand Duchess said soothingly, her hand on the 
girl’s bright hair. ‘‘ Why, instead of crying you ought 
to be smiling, I think. Leopold must love you desper- 
ately, or he would never have proposed marriage — even 
morganatic marriage. Just at first the idea must have 
shocked you— knowing who you are. But remember, 
if you were Miss Mowbray it would have been a triumph. 
Many women of high position have married Royalty 
morganatically, and every one has respected them. You 
seem to forget that the Emperor knows you only as 
Helen Mowbray.” 

‘* He ought to have known that Helen Mowbray was 
not the girl to consent—no, not more easily than 
Virginia of Baumenburg-Drippe. He should have under- 
stood without telling, that to a girl with Anglo-Saxon 
blood in her veins such an offer would be like a blow 
over the heart.” 

‘* How should he understand ? 
point of view ——”’ 

‘* His point of view to me is terrible. Oh, mother, 
it’s useless toargue. Everything is spoiled. Don’t you 
understand, I valued his love because it was given to 
me, not the Princess? No, there’s nothing left but to 
go home ; and the Emperor of Rhaetia must be told that 
Virginia of Baumenburg-Drippe has decided not to 
marry. Oh, mother, I did love him so! Let us get out 
of this hateful house as soon as we can.” 
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The Grand Duchess knew her daughter, and aban- 
doned hope. ‘* Yes, if you will not torgive him; we 
must go at once, and save our dignity if we can,”’ she 
said. ‘* The telegram will give us our excuse. I told 
the Baroness I had received bad news, and she asked 
permission to knock at my door before going to bed, 
and inquire how I| was feeling. She may come at any 
moment. We must say that the telegram recalls us 
immediately to England.”’ 

‘** Listen !’’ whispered Virginia. 
some one at the door now.” 

Baroness von Lyndal stood aghast on hearing that 
she was to be deserted early in the morning by the 
bright, particular star of her house-party —after the 
Emperor. She begged that Lady Mowbray would re- 
consider ; that she would wire to England instead of 
going, or at all events that she would wait for one day 
more, until Leopold’s visit to Schloss Lyndalberg 
should be over. 

In her anxiety she even failed in tact, when she found 
arguments useless. ‘‘ But the Emperor ?”’ she objected. 
‘* If you go off early in the morning, before he or any 
one comes down, what will he think, what will he say 
at being cheated of his au revoir ?’’ 

The Grand Duchess hesitated ; but Virginia answered 
firmly : ‘‘ I said good-by to him tonight. The Emperor 
— will understand.’’ 


** Ought 
** What 
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Everything’s at 
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He is Rhaetian. His 
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XIV 


REAKFAST at Schloss Lyndalberg was an informal 
meal under the reign of Mechtilde. Those who 
were sociably inclined appeared in the dining-room. 
Those who loved not their species until the day was 
older ate in their rooms. 

Leopold had shown himself at the table each morning, 
however, and set the fashion. And the day after the 
parting in the garden he was earlier even than usual. It 
was easy to be early, as he had not been to bed that 
night ; but he had an extra incentive. He could scarcely 
wait to see how Helen Mowbray would meet him; 


whether she would still be cold, or whether sound advice 
from her mother would have made her kind. 

This was his last day at Lyndalberg. By his special 
request no program of entertainment had been arranged ; 
and before coming down to breakfast Leopold had been 
turning over in his mind plan after plan for another chance 
of meeting the girl alone. He had even written a letter, 
but had torn it up, because he was unable to say on 
paper what was really in his heart. 

Breakiast passed, however, and when she did not 
appear Leopold grew restless. He did not ask for her 
betore the others; but when he and the Baroness had 
strolled out together on the terrace, where white pea- 
cocks spread their jeweled tails, the Emperor sought 
some opportunity of bringing in her name. 

** | see the red October lilies are opening,’’ he said. 
** Miss Mowbray will be interested. She tells me there’s 
nothing like them in England.”’ 

‘* Ah, she has gone just too soon!”’ sighed the 
Baroness. 

The Emperor glanced quickly from the mass of crimson 
flowers to his hostess’s face. ‘‘ Gone?’’ he repeated. 

‘* Yes,’’ the Baroness answered. ‘‘ They must have 
reached Kronburg before this. You know, they left 
their companion there. Perhaps your Majesty did not 
realize that they were leaving here quite so early ?”’ 
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He turned so white under the brown tan the mountains 
had given that the Baroness was alarmed. She had 
taken Virginia’s words as Virginia had meant her to 
take them, and therefore supposed that a formal farewell 
of some sort had been spoken. 

‘* | did not know they were going at all,’’ Leopold 
answered frankly, willing to sacrifice his pride for the 
sake of coming quickly to the truth. 

‘*Oh!”’ exclaimed the Baroness. ‘‘ I am distressed ! 
Miss Mowbray distinctly said, when I begged that they 
would wait, ‘ the Emperor will understand.’ ’’ 

‘* 1 do understand—now I know they have gone,’’ 
he admitted. ‘* But—Miss Mowbray thinks she has 
some cause of complaint against me, and she’s mistaken. 
I can’t let such a mistake go uncorrected. You say 
they must be at Kronburg betore this. Are they staying 
on there ?”’ 

‘** I’m afraid not, your Majesty. They leave Kronburg 
for England today by the Orient Express.”’ 

‘* Do you happen to remember at what hour the train 
starts ?’’ 

‘* | believe at twelve.’ 

Leopold pulled out his watch. It was twenty minutes 
past eleven. Forty times sixty seconds and the girl 
would be gone. 

The blood rushed to his face. Barring accidents, he 
could catch her if he ordered his motor-car and leit at 
once. But to cut short his visit at Schloss Lyndalberg 
would be virtually to take the world into his secret. Let 
him allege important State business at the Capital, if he 
chose, gossip would still say that the girl had fled, that 
he had pursued her. The Baroness knew already; 
others would chatter as if they knew ; that was inevitable 
— if he went. 

A month ago (when yielding to inclination meant 
humbling his pride as Emperor and man) such a ques- 
tion would have answered itself. Now it answered 
itself also, the only difference being that the answer was 
exactly opposite to what it would have been a month 
earlier. 

‘* Baroness, forgive me,’’ he said quickly. 
go. I can’t explain.’’ 

‘* You need not try,’’ she answered him softly. 

‘* Thank you, a hundred times. Make everything as 
straight for me as you can. Say what you will. I give 
you carte blanche, tor we’re old triends, and I trust you.’’ 

‘* It’s for me to thank your Majesty. You want your 
motor-car ?’’ 

‘* Yes.’’ 

‘* T'll telephone. Your chauffeur will have it here in 
six minutes. And your aide-de-camp— will you ——’”’ 

‘* T don’t want him, thanks. I'd rather go alone.”’ 
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Seven minutes later the big white motor-car was at 
the door which was the private entrance to the Emperor's 
suite. There was plenty of time to carry out his plan, 
which was to catch the Orient Express at the Kronburg 
station, and present himself to the Mowbrays in the 
train later. 

The only way of reaching Kronburg from Schloss 
Lyndalberg was by road ; there was no railway connec- 
tion between the two places. But the town and the 
castle were separated by a short eight miles, and until 
checked by traffic in the suburbs, the sixty-horse-power 
car would cover a mile in less than two minutes. 

Unfortunately, however, police regulations were strict, 
and of this Leopold could not complain, as he had ap- 
proved them himself. Once he was stopped, and would 
certainly not have been allowed to proceed had he not 
revealed himself as the Emperor, the owner of the one 
unnumbered car in Rhaetia. As it was, he had suffered 
a delay of five minutes ; and just as he was congratulat- 
ing himself on the goodness of his tires, which had made 
him no trouble for many weeks, a loud report as of a 
pistol-shot gave warning of a puncture. 

But there was not a moment to give to repairs. 
Leopold drove on, on the rims, only to acknowledge 
presently the truth of an old proverb, ‘‘ The more haste 
the less speed.”’ 

Delayed by a torn and flapping tire, the car arrived at 
the big Central Station of Kronburg only five minutes 
before twelve. 

Leopold dashed in, surprised at the absence of the 
crowd which usually throngs the platform before the 
departure of the most important train of the day. 

‘*Is the Orient Express late?’’ he asked of an in- 
spector to whom he was but a man among other men. 

‘No, sir. Justontime. Went out five minutes ago.’’ 

‘* But it isn’t due to start till twelve.” 

‘*Summer time-table, sir. Autumn time-table takes 
effect today, the first of October. Orient Express de- 
parture changed to eleven-fifty.’’ 

An unreasoning rage against Fate boiled in the 
Emperor’s breast. For some _ seconds he _ stood 
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An Old-Fashioned Gentleman 


By F. Hopkinson Smith, Author of “Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” “The Fortunes of Oliver Horn,” etc. 


Vv 


T THE offices of Philip Colton and Company, just 
off Wall Street, an unusual stir was apparent—an 
air of expectancy seemed to pervade everything. 

The cashier had arrived at his desk half an hour earlier 

than usual, and so had the stock clerk and the two book- 

keepers. This had been in accordance with Mr. Colton’s 

instructions the night before, and they had been carried 

out to the minute. The papers in the big copper loan 

were to be signed at eleven and a half o’clock on the fol- 

lowing morning, he had informed them, and he wanted all 

the business of the preceding day cleaned up and out of 

the way before the new deal went through. That accom- 

plished and his commissions assured, he had said to him- 

self as he drew on his gloves and left the office, he would 

start the next day to protect some stocks belonging to his 

firm which had shown a disposition to sag, although the 

market was otherwise strong. This accomplished, Mr. 

Eggleston could retire a part of his special capital, the 

son’s future be assured, and Madeleine find a place by the 

side of ‘‘ one of the bright 

young financiers of the 

time,’’ to quote a morning 

journal. meee 
Mr. Eggleston, in a tan- i 

colored waistcoat, white 

gaiters and a shiny silk hat, 

a gold-headed cane in one 

hand—the embodiment of 

a prosperous man of affairs 

—arrived at ten o’clock, a 

fact that caused some 

astonishment, for not twice 

in the whole year had the 


special partner reached his iy 
son’s office so early. : 
ot ' 
Young Eggleston 
reached his desk a few 
minutes after his father. 
His dress was as costly as ‘ 
his progenitor’s, but a trifle i 
more insistent. The waist- 
coat was speckled with red ; FF 
the scarf a brilliant scarlet i 
decorated with a horse- i; 
shoe set in diamonds, and { 


the shoes patent leather. 
He was one size smaller 
than his father and had one- 
tenth of his brains. With 
regard to every other 
measurement, however, 
there was not the slightest 
doubt but that in a few 
years he would equal his 
distinguished father’s out- 
lines, a fact already dis- 
cernible in his middle dis- 
tance. In looking around 
for the missing nine-tenths 
of gray matter his father 
had found it under Philip 
Colton’s hat, and the for- 
mation of the firm, with 
himself as Special and the 
son as Junior, had been the 
result, 

At half-past ten Mr. 

Eggleston began to be 
nervous. Every now and 
then he would walk out into 
the main office, interview 
one of the clerks as to his 
knowledge of Phil’s where- 
abouts and return again to 
his private office, where he 
occupied himself drum- 
ming on the desk with the 
end of his gold pencil, and 
watching the clock. The 
Junior had no such misgiv 
iIngs—none of any kind. 
He had a game of polo that 
afternoon at three, and was 
chiefly concerned lest the 
day’s work might interfere. 
The signing of similar 
papers had once before 
kept-him until five. 

At eleven o’clock a messenger, with a bank-book fastened 
to his waist by a steel chain, brought a message. ‘‘ The 
Treasurer of the Seaboard, with the company’s attorney, 
would be at Mr. Eggleston’s office,’’ the message read, 
‘*in half an hour, to sign the papers. Would he be sure 
to have Mr. Philip Colton present?’”’ ‘The Special’s social 
and financial position earned him this courtesy ; most 
people went to the Trust Company to culminate such 
transactions. 

The character of the message and Philip’s continued 
delay only increased Mr. Eggleston’s uneasiness. The 
stock clerk was called in, as well as one of the book- 
keepers. ‘‘ What word, if any, had Mr. Colton given the 
night before?’’ he asked impatiently. ‘‘ What hour did 
he leave the office? Did any one know of any business 
which could have detained him? Had any telegram 
been received and mislaid?”’ 


or 


A few minutes before half-past eleven the Treasurer and 
his attorney stepped into Colton’s private office — the former 
a man of sixty, with a cold, smooth-shaven face, ferret eyes 
and thin, straight lips, thin as the edges of a tight-shut 
clam, and as bloodless. He was dressed in black and 
wore a white necktie which gave him a certain ministerial 
air. His companion, the attorney, was younger and 
warmer looking, and a trifle stouter, with bushy gray locks 
under his hatbrim, and bushy gray side-whiskers under 
two red ears that lay flat to his head. He was anything 
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but ministerial, either in deportment or language. What 
he didn’t know about corporation law wouldn’t have been 
of the slightest value to anybody—not even a would-be 
attorney passing an examination. Both men were in- 
cisively polite, with a quick step-in and step-out air about 
them which showed how thoroughly they had been trained 
in the school of Street courtesy —the wasting of a minute 
of each other’s valuable time being the unpardonable 
sin. 

‘*Glad to see you, Mr. Eggleston,’’ exclaimed the 
Treasurer with one finger extended, into which the Special 
hooked his own. He did not see the younger man; he 
dealt only with principals. 

** Our attorney,’’ he continued, nodding to his compan- 
ion, ‘‘ has got the papers. Are you all ready? Where is 
Mr. Colton?’’ and he looked around. 

‘* I’m expecting him every minute,’’ replied the Special ; 
‘* but we can get along without him. My son is here to 
sign for the firm.’’ 





“*l Have Just Been Begging Your Daughter to Receive Philip Colton’ 


‘* No, we can’t get along. [ want him. I have some 
questions to ask him; these are President Stockton’s 
directions.”’ 

Before Eggleston could reply the door of the private 
office was thrust open and Philip stepped in. 

‘* We had begun to think you were ill, Colton! 
the Special. ‘‘ Anything the matter ?’’ 

‘* No, I stopped to see Mr. Gregg. I am on time, | 
believe, gentlemen ; half-past eleven, wasn’t it?’’ and he 
consulted his watch. There was a peculiar tremor in his 
voice that made his prospective father-in-law fasten his 
eyes upon him as if to learn the cause. Colton was pale, 
and lo.:ked as if he had been awake all night ; otherwise 
he was . .mself. 

‘* Ves, vou are on the minute,’’ exclaimed the Treasurer, 
picking up the bundle of papers and loosening the tape 
that bound them together. ‘‘ You have just returned 
from the property, we hear. What do you think of it?” 

‘*We have the certificate of the Mining Engineer,’’ 
interrupted Mr. Eggleston in a bland tone. 

‘* Yes, I have it here,’ the Treasurer answered. 
your personal opinion, Mr. Colton, that we want. 
President insists upon this : he has a reason for it.”’ 

Colton stepped nearer and looked the Treasurer square 
in the eyes. 

‘* My personal opinion, sir,’’ he answered in clear-cut 
tones, ‘‘ is that the deposit is practically exhausted. | 
came here to tell you so. The Engineer's report is, | 
think, too highly colored.” 
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Both father and son started forward in their seats, their 
eyes glaring at Philip. They could hardly believe their 
senses. 

‘* What !’’ burst out Mr. Eggleston— ‘‘ you don’t mean 
to say that ts 

** One moment, please,’’ interrupted the Treasurer with 
an impatient wave of his hand toward Eggleston. ‘‘ Do 
you think, Mr. Colton, that the issue had better be 
deferred ?”’ 

‘““IT do. Certainly until the mine makes a better showing.”’ 

Again Mr. Eggleston tried to interrupt and again he was 
waved into silence. 

‘* When did you arrive at this conclusion?’”’ 

** This morning. I thought differently yesterday, but I 
have changed my mind. So much so that it would be 
impossible for me to go on with this ivan.” 

‘* Shall I take that message to the President? ”’ 

‘“Yes. If I have any cause to change my opinion 
il let him know. But it is not likely I will—I’m sorry 
to have given you all this 
trouble.”’ 

‘* Thank you,’’ said the 
Trust Company's repre- 
sentative, rising from his 
chair and extending his 
hand to Philip. ‘* I might 
as well tell you that we had 
heard similar reports and 
our President felt sure that 
you would give him the 
facts. He has great confi- 
dence in you, Mr. Colton, 
If he authorizes me to sign 
the papers after what you 
have said to me I’ll be back 
here in a few moments. 
Good-day, sir!’’ and, 
with a grim smile lighting 
his face, the Treasurer 
nodded himself out. 
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When the attorney had 

gathered up his papers and 

| closed the door behind him 

-with him it was a mere 

matter of routine ; almost 

every day a transaction of 

this kind was either de- 

ferred or culminated —Mr. 

Eggleston swung himself 

| around in his” revolving- 

chair, his cheeks purple 

with rage, and faced Philip. 

‘* Well, sir! what do you 

think of the mess you've 

made of this morning's 

business? Do you tor 

one instant suppose that 

Stockton will go on with 

| this deal after what you 
have told him?”’ 

‘* Tf he did, sir, it would 
not be with my consent,”’ 
answered Philip coldly. 

‘* Your consent! Your 
consent! What do you 
know about it? Did you 
ever mine a pound of cop 
per in your life? Did you 
ever see a pound mined un 
til you made this last trip ? 
And yet you have the et 
trontery to set yourselt up 
as an expert against one ot 
the best men in his protes 





sion! Do you not know 
that you have made not 
only the firm but me 


ridiculous, by your stupid 
vacillation—and with the 
Seaboard, of all trust com 
panies! Why didn’t you 
find out all this betore you 
brought these people down 
here ?”’ 

‘* Tt is never 
be honest, sir.”’ 

‘* What do you mean by 
that?’’ snapped Eggleston. 
‘IT mean just what I say.’’ Phil’s voice was without a 
tremor, low, forceful and decisive. ‘‘ The floating of these 
bonds on the present condition of the mines would have 
been a fraud. I didn’t see it that way at first, but I do se 


too late to 


‘ 


itnow. It is done every day in the Street, 1 grant you, 
but it will never be done again with my consent seo | 
as | am a member of this firm !”’ 

‘*You seem to have grown singularly honest ov 
night, Mr. Colton,’’ snecred Eggleston. \cecord 1 
your ideas Bates, Rankin and Company were ! 
when they floated the Imperial, and so wet 
King when they sold out the Morningside tor two } 
lions of dollars.’’ 

‘* None of them is paying, sir, and it was dishono to 


float the bonds.’? He was still on his feet, faci 
spective father-in-law, holding him at bay really 


‘* What's that got to do with it?’’ snarled 
‘* They will pay some time. As to your hon 
the cheap sentiment you South ve alway 
ing. Your kind of honor won't hold w here 
your honor when you tried to hold on to you 
and it’s your honor when you murder each ot ! 
and —— 
‘* Stop, Mr. Eggleston,’’ said Philip, face 


chalk, every muscle in his body taut—-‘* this has ,o1 ul 
enough, No position that you hold toward me gives 
you the right to speak as you have. | have Gone what was 
right. I could not have looked either you or Madeleine in 
the face if I had done differently.” 
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Here the door was swung back, cutting short 
Eggleston's reply, and a note was passed in, the clerk 
making a hurried inspec tion of the face of his e mployer 
as if to learn the cause of the disturbance. 

Eggleston read it and handed it to his son, who so far 
had not opened his mouth. He could reach the game 
in time, anyhow. 

‘Just as I expected!’’ hissed Eggleston between 
his teeth: ‘‘ ‘ Must decline the loan,’ he says. ‘* Thank 
Mr. Colton for his frankness. Stockton, President.’ 
Thanks Mr. Colton, does he! If you want my opinion 
Vil te ‘Il you that by your confounded backing and filling 
you've thrown over the best operation we’ve had since 
this firm was formed. Find the money somewhere else, 
Mr. Colton, that I’ve put in, and I’ il draw out. This 
morning’s work convinces me that no sensible man’s 
interests are safe in your hands.”’ 

‘* That will be difficult, sir,’’ answered Philip, ‘‘ when 
the condition of our firm is known, as it must be. 
Furthermore, it would be impossible for me to ask it. 
Since I’ve been here I’ve done my best to look after 
your interests. Some of our ventures, I regret to say, 
have been unsuccessful. Instead of releasing your 

capital | shall need some fifty thousand dollars more to 
carry us through. The situation is upon us and I might 
as well discuss it with you now.”’ 

** We don’t owe a dollar we can’t pay,”’ 
Eggleston, picking up his hat and cane. 

That is true today, but tomorrow it may not be. 
The refusal of this loan by the Seaboard will send back 
to us every copper stock we have borrowed money on. 
They are good, better than Portage, but the banks 
omer believe it. I want this additional money to tide 
this over.”’ 

‘ You won’t get a dollar !”’ 

‘* Then I'll notify the Exchange of our suspension at 
once. If we stop now we can carry out your statement 
and pay every dollar we owe. If we keep on with the 
market as it is we may not pay fifty cents. Which will 
you do?” 

‘* Not one dime, sir! Not a cent!” he shouted. 
‘Do you hear me-—-not one cent! You two fools can 
work it out to suit yourselves. I am through with you 
both !’’ and he slammed the door behind him. 
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The boys were already crying the news of the down- 
fall of his house when, late that afternoon, Philip pushed 
aside the velvet curtain and stepped into Adam’s studio. 
He had bought an extra on his way uptown and held it 
in his hand. ‘‘ Failure in Wall Street! Philip Colton 
and Company suspend !"’ the headlines read, 

‘* It’s all over, Gregg,’’ ‘he said, dropping into a 
ch Air, without even offering the painter his hand. 

‘ And he refused to help !”’ exclaimed Adam. 

‘* Yes! Nota cent! There was nothing else to do. 
We can pay every dollar we owe, but it leaves me 
stranded. Madeleine is the worst part of it. I did not 
think she’d go back on me. ‘They are furious at her 
house. I stopped there, but she wouhdart see me— 
nobody would. She’s wrong, and when she gets the 
truth she'll think differently, but it’s pretty hard while it 
lasts.’’ 

Adam laid his hand on Phil’s shoulder and looked 
steadily into his face. 

‘*Do you regret it, Phil?’’ he asked. The old 
searchlights were sweeping right and left again. 

‘*No! I'd do it over again,’’ answered Phil firmly 
as he glanced at the portrait. 

‘I knew it! That’s the true ring, my son!”’ cried 
Gregg, tightening his grasp on Philip’s shoulder, his 
eyes filling with tears. ‘‘ I’ve never loved you as I do 
this minute. Clean and white, Phil—that’s what you 
are! Clean and white, my boy! Now you begin to 
live. This day marks the parting of the roads: from 
this moment you go forward, not back. It doesn’t 
make any difference what happens or what things you 
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‘* And you don’t think Madeleine will = 

‘' Think Madeleine will lose her love for you! My 
boy, you don’t know the girl—not for one minute. Of 
course, everything is upside-down, and of course there’ll 
be bad blood. Mr. Eggleston is angry, but he’ll get 
over it. What he has lost today he has made a dozen 
times over in his career in a single turn in stocks, and 
will again. Keep your head up! Finish your work at 
the office; pay every cent you owe; come back here 
and let me know if anything is left, and then we'll see 
Madeleine. You'll find my check-book in that desk at 
your elbow. I'll sign as many checks in blank as you 
want and you can fill them up at your leisure. We'll 
fight this thing out together and we'll win. Madeleine 
stop loving you! I'll stake my head she won’t!”’ 


ot 


Events move with great rapidity in the Street. When 
a tin case the size of a candle-box can be brought in 
by two men and a nillies of property dumped out 
on_a table, an immediate accounting of assets is not 
difficult. Once their value is fixed by the auctioneer 
they can be dealt to those interested as easily as a pack 
of cards. 

By noon of the following day net only did the firm of 
Philip Colton and Company know exactly where it 
stood, but so did every one of the firm’s creditors : 
seventy per cent. cash and thirty per cent. in sixty days 
was the settlement. All its outside stocks had been 
closed out under the rule. Philip’s thorough business 
methods and the simplicity and clearness with which his 
books had been kept made such an adjustment not only 
possible, but easy. The net result was the wiping out 
of the special capital of Phil’s prospective father-in-law 
and all of Phil's own capital and earnings. The Junior 
partner was not affected: his allowance went on as 
usual. He did not even sell his stud ; he bx ought another 
pony. His father gave him the money—it helped the 
family credit. 

So far not a word had come from Madeleine. Philip’s 
notes were unanswered. He had rung the bell of the 
Eggleston mansion three times since that fatal morning 
and had been told by the butler in frigid tones that Miss 
Eggleston was ‘‘ not at home.”’ 

‘* Meet me there at five o’clock,’’ Gregg had written 
Phil, when it became apparent that some other will 
besides her own was keeping her from her lover. 


The butler met him with a polite but a decided : 

‘* Miss Eggleston is not receiving.”’ 

‘* Take her that card,’’ said Gregg. 
for an answer.”’ 

The erect figure of the painter, his perfect address, 
coupled with the air of command which always seemed 
a part of him, produced an instantaneous curve in the 
butler’s spine. 

‘* Step into the library, sir,’’ he said in a softer tone 
as he pushed aside the heavy portiéres for Adam to enter. 

Madeleine sprang up to greet him-—-she had been 
lying on the divan, her face buried in the cushions. She 
had been completely prostrated by the failure. Buoyant 
temperaments like hers pendulate in extremes. 

‘* What is it all about, little girl?’’ asked Adam, 
leading her with both hands back to her seat with the 
same tenderness of voice and manner that he would 
have shown his own daughter. ‘‘ What has Phil done 
that you should treat him so? Is it you or your tather ? 
Tell me all about it— you know how I love you both.”’ 

‘* Oh, Mr. Gregg, it is so dreadful,’’ she moaned ina 
piteous tone. ‘* | didn’t think Phil would bring all this 
trouble on us. He never said a word to my father. | 
would forgive him anything but the way in which he 
deceived papa. He knew there was no copper in the 
mine, and he kept saying there was, and went right on 
speculating and using up everything they had, and then 
when it was all to be found out he turned coward and 
ruined everybody—-and broke my heart! Oh! the 
cruel, cruel——” and again she hid her face in the 
cushions. 

** What would you think, dearie, if I told you that I 
advised him to do it?” he pleaded as he patted her 
shoulder to quiet her. 

‘* You couldn’t do it!’’ Madeleine burst out in an 
incredulous tone, raising herself on her elbow to look 
the better into his eyes. ‘* You wouldn’t do it! You 
are too kind!”’ 

‘* But I did—as much for your sake and your father’s 
and brother's as for his own. All the firm has lost so 
far is money. ‘That can be replaced. Had Philip not 
told the truth it would have been its honor. That 
could never have been replaced.”’ 

And then with her hands held fast in his, his big 
frank, brown eyes looking into hers, her own searching 
his, every thought that crossed her mind revealed in her 
sweet, girlish face, Adam told her the story of Philip’s 
resolve. Not the part which the portrait had played — 
not one word of that. She would not have understood ; 
that, too, was Phil’s secret, not his, to tell; but the 
awakening of the dormant nature of an’ honest man, 
encrusted with precedents and half-strangled in financial 
sophistries, to the truth of what lay about him. 
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‘* You wouldn’t want his lips to touch yours, dearie, 
if they were stained with a lie ; nor could you have worn 
your wedding gown if the money that paid for it had 
been stolen. Your father will see it in the same light 
some day. Then, if he has a dozen daughters he would 
give every one of them to men like Phil Colton. The 
boy wants your help now; he is without a penny in the 
world and has all his life to begin over again. Now he 
can begin it clean. Get your arms around his neck and 
tell him you love him and trust him. He needs you 
today more than he will ever need you in all his life.’’ 

She had crept closer to him now. Somehow there 
radiated from this man a strength and tenderness which 
she had never known before: in the tones of his voice, 
in the touch of his hand, in the restfulness that pervaded 
his every word and gesture. For the first time, it 
seemed to her, she realized what it was to have a father. 

‘And won’t you please talk to papa, Mr. Gregg ?’’ 
she pleaded. 

‘© Yes, if you wish me to, but it would do no good- 
not now. He has but one standard— success !— and 
Phil has failed in that—the kind your father wants. It 
is not your father this time, it’s you! If I did not know 
he was wrong I would not talk to you in this way. 
Phil’s coming, dearie ; he will be here in five minutes. 
Shall I meet him in the hall and bring him in to you? 
You love him, do you not?”’ 

‘* Oh, with all my heart ; but— you don’t know father. 
It will only inake it worse. No one dare say anything 
to him when he is like he has been ever since this 
trouble. Phil can come after a little, or I can go to 
your studio and see him? Please, Mr. Gregg 

The butler’s step was heard in the hall and the sound 
of the opening door. 

‘** Here he is, dearie !”’ cried Gregg, springing to his feet. 

Mr. Eggleston walked in. 

‘| thought it was Philip Colton, Mr. Eggleston,’’ 
said Adam with that perfect poise which distinguished 
him in surprises of this kind. ‘‘ I have just been beg- 
ging your daughter to receive him, and she is willing, 
except that you object to his coming here.”’ 
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Eggleston’s manner, which had started out so cordially 
at sight of Gregg, dropped like a thermometer from the 
summer heat of graciousness to the zero of reserve as 
Adam’s words fell upon his ears. 

‘She is quite right, sir; I do object —object in the 
strongest manner. I don’t want him here. I told him 
so a moment ago when I found him on my sidewalk. 
I've had all I want of Mr. Colton, and so has my 
daughter.’’ 

‘* How these men repeat themselves,’’ thought Adam. 
He could almost have sworn that Judge Colton was 
speaking. 

** May I ask why ?”’ 

‘1 don't ~ ag that it is necessary for me to ...scuss 
it with you, Mr. Gregy.’ 

‘* Tam his closest friend, and have known him since 
he was five years old.” 

‘** Then I positively decline to discuss it with you, sir, 
for I should certainly say something that would wound 
your feelings. It is purely a matter of business, and 
that you artists never understand. Is your mother 
upstairs, Madeleine? If you will excuse me I'll find 
Mrs. Eggleston ; she has not been very well lately. Do 
you look atter Mr. Gregg, Madeleine. ‘Good “day, sir.’’ 


sé 


I'll wait here 





Phil was waiting for hin at the corner of the street. 
‘* Does she still love me?’’ were his first words. 


* Yes, my boy, with her whole heart. It’s all her 
father’s doing, and she is right in kee sping out of your 
way. She must be a good daughter if she wants to 
make a good wife.”’ 

‘Come along then—I can take care of everything 
else! Look at this—what do you think it means? 
More trouble for P. C. and Company, I guess,’’ and he 
handed Gregg a letter with the heading of the Seaboard 
Trust Company, signed by the President’s secretary. It 
read 

‘Will Mr. Colton call tomorrow? Mr. Stockton wants 
to speak to him.” 
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Alarming as was the suggestion made by Phil on 
reading to Gregg President Stockton’s note, a further 
communication, this time from Phil, received by Adam 
as he was leaving his studio the next day for luncheon, 
and which hurried him back as soon as the meal was 
over, was even more disconcerting. It read as follows: 

‘I must see Madeleine at once. What can you do to help? 
I will be up at four o’clock.”’ 

Gregg began to pace the floor, his usual custom when 
anything worried him. ‘‘ What can I do to help?’’ he 
kept repeating. ‘‘ What other calamity has befallen 
Phil? Something of moment surely, or the lad would 
not write as he does.’’ Then he began to look the situ- 
ation in the face. How could he get hold of Madeleine ? 
he asked himself, except by going for her, which was 
impossible after her father’s outbreak of the day before. 
A note would bring no better result — she might not even 
be allowed to open it. Then again, he did not want to 
encourage her to defy her father’s wishes. He wanted 
these two young people to meet, but not in any clandes- 
tine way. Phil must wait. Everything would come 
right once Phil got on his legs again, and that he was 
bound to do. Mr. Egglesten would soon see things 
differently. Success, as he had told Madeleine, was the 
foot-rule by which he measured a man, and Phil, with 
his energy and honesty, could gain this in time. No 
stain rested upon him. The failure had in every way 
been an honest one. ‘‘ Bitten off more than it could 
chew,”’ but ‘‘ square as a brick,’’ had been the universal 
verdict in the crisp vernacular of the Street. The first 
phrase indicated that only increased energy and activity 
were required to produce complete mercantile digestion 
and final absorption—the absorption being the most 
vital. The second phrase carried with it a commenda- 
tion absolutely necessary to the firm’s future existence 
it any one of the masticators expected to eat another 
financial meal among their fellows. Men who by a 
crook of their fingers lose or make fortunes in a din that 
drowns their voices, and who never lie nor crawl, no 
matter what the consequences, have only contempt for 
a man who hides his wallet. ‘* Hands out and every- 
thing you’ve got on the table’ is what they want. ‘This 
done, their pockets are open and every hand raised to 
help the other fellow to his feet. Had anything hap- 
pened over night to change all this in Philip’s case? If 
so who was responsible? thought Adam. Not his boy, 
he was sure ! 

As the hours wore on he became more restive. He 
had a sitter in the morning, and in his joy over the mag- 
nificent fight Phil had made, as well as the discovery 
that Madeleine’s heart was still her lover’s, his brush 
had worked as if it had been inspired. Not only had 
the head been blocked in with masterly strokes, but 
with such fullness and power that few of them need ever 
be retouched —a part of his heart, in fact, having gone 
into the blending of every flesh tone. But it was all 
over now * his enthusiasm and sureness were gone. In 
fact, he had already dropped his brushes into his ginger- 
jar for his servant to clean, and had cleared his 
painting-table for the day 

Soon he began fussing about his studio looking over 
a portfolio for a pose he needed ; replacing some books 
in his library ; adding fresh water to the roses that stood 
under Olivia's portrait— his uneasiness increasing every 
moment as the hour approached. 
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At the sound of a quick step in the corridor he threw 
open the door and pushed aside the velvet curtain. 

‘What has happened, Phil?’’ he asked nervously. 

A low, rippling laugh was the answer. The next 
instant Madeleine darted from behind the curtain and 
threw her arms around Gregg’s neck. 

‘Oh, I'm so happy! So happy!’’ she exclaimed. 
Father’s made it all up with Phil!”’ 

A moment later Phil’s head was thrust through the 
curtain—a snap in his eyes and a smile on his face that 
Adam had not seen there for days. 

* And there isn't any trouble, Phil, over Mr. Stockton’s 
note?” cried Gregg, releasing the girl from his arms, a 
baffled tone in his voice. He was still completely at sea 
over the situation. 

‘ Trouble over what?”’ asked Phil, who was equally 
mystified, 

‘ That’s what I want to know. 
wanted me to help and 1——"’ 

‘* Yes, but that was before I had seen Mr. Eggleston. 
I wanted to tell Madeleine first, and I wanted you to 
help get her down here. Then I ran across Mr. 
Eggleston just as he was coming out of the Trust 
Company, and he sent me for Madeleine—and we 
couldn’t get here quick enough. She beat me running 
up your stairs. Hasn’t she told you? And you don’t 
know about Stockton’s letter! No! Why, he has 
offered me the position of head of the bond department 
of the Trust Company at a salary of ten thousand a 
year, and | go to work tomorrow! Here’s his letter— 
let me read you the last clause: ‘ The Trust Company 
needs men like you, Mr. Colton; and so does the Street.’ 
What do you think of that, Old Gentleman ?”’ 

And Mr. Eggleston is willing that 

‘Willing! Why, you don't think he would offend 
Mr. Stockton, do you?’’ 

Gregg had the two of them in his arms now— 
Madeleine a bundle of joyous laughter; Phil calm, 
determined, masterful. 

‘ Look up,”’ said Gregg, freeing his arm and point- 
ing to the portrait, his voice breaking—‘‘ up into your 
mother’s face, my son: it is all her doing.’’ 
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You wrote me you 





THE END 












































What a Writer Intimately Acquainted and in Close 


Touch with Him has to Say as to the Attitude of the 
President of the United States on the Vital Public 
Questions Affecting the Interests of the Home 





PORTRAIT COPYRIGHT, 1906, By ARTHUR HEWIT? 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Great Interest in Neglected Children 


HE President has said more than once that, in our present civilization, we are 
dependent on one another to a degree never before known in the history of mankind, 
and ‘‘ in the long run we are going to go up or down together.’’ Speaking of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, he said that they play a part of the greatest 
consequence in the national life, not merely because of the good they do in them- 
selves, but also ‘* because of the lesson of brotherhood they teach all of us.”” And 
the President, deeply feeling that the root, even the rootlets, of this brotherhood 
must be cultivated among the smallest, the poorest, the most helpless, the most 
neglected, has determined that the spirit of the law shall be infused into the treat- 
ment of child offenders against the law. These are our little brothers, often dumb, 
anxious, unhappy little brothers, to whom the letter of the law is applied as the 
despotism of Herod was to the first-born among the Jews. To accuse children of 
crime—children whose ideas of right and wrong have been formed in wretched homes 
and among surroundings not influenced in any way by the churches and schools — 
and make them as responsible as if they were old enough to reason carefully, is 
something the President will not have, if the spirit of justice — which is the spirit of 
true law — is to be one with the technical letter of the law. 

The District of Columbia has at last a Juvenile Court. And Judge Delacy, chosen 
by the President because he has a soft heart and a hard head, has been named to 
preside over it. It is hoped by the residents of Washington — which, being especially 
of the nation, ought to be the model city — that the answers to inquiries made con- 
stantly by Judge Delacy may bring about a diminution of the horrors, moral 
and physical, in pestilential quarters, in which the Capital abounds. Jacob Riis has 
already raised his voice against these hotbeds of vice. There would be fewer heart- 
rending cases before the Juvenile Courts if the crowded, infected alleys and courts 
were left open to the air. It must be remembered, too, that most of the children who 
are contaminated, who grow up a menace to home and national life, are the children 
of that most-sinned-against of races—the colored. The President does what lies to his 
hand, and his interest in the condition of his poor “‘ little brothers ’’ in the District of 
Columbia implies the deep general interest in the children of our country. If he can 
assist in doing it he will have children everywhere, legally convicted of crime, sepa- 
rated from the herds of older offenders. This reform is dear to his heart, and an 
emphatic suggestion on this subject may have a place in his next message. 


The President’s Opinion as to the Relation of Crime to Surroundings need hardly be 


repeated in words. It was evident in his support of the work of Jacob Riis, in New 
York. The Juvenile Courts, in which he believes, provided they do not retrograde 
into places of mere technical examination, to the destruction of the ‘‘ human ’’ element, 
must help to improve the point of view even of the parents, who, in most cases, can 
be reached through their children. And as to the mothers, what sorrows and sacri- 
fices they endure! Here is one report made recently by a probation officer: 

“Jones, John, colored: Arrested for petty theft; is twelve years, ‘going’ on thirteen, 
His father, a carpenter, has disappeared: away five years. There are two other boys in 
the family, one ten, the other nine; all born in Washington. The mother works in a 
laundry from 5:30 to1r A. M. and again 4 P. M. to 8:30 every day except on Monday and 
Tuesday. Then her hours are a little shorter. She earns $16a month. Out of this she 
pays $5 rent for two rooms for herself and boys. The poor woman apologized for not 
having attended church for a very long time, saying she was ‘too tired to go.’ No wonder. 
If I. had worked at hard labor for ten solid hours each day for feur days in the week, and 
only a little less on the other two days, in the steam of a hot laundry, I am sure that I 
should not have courage to make myself or my children presentable for church. I am 
much afraid I should go to sleep on the seventh day. 

“This particular boy has never attended school, but mother-love has not failed. The 
poor, weary woman learned in her youth how to read and write, and this she has taught 
tohim. It would seem that the poor mother must have a rather unusual sense of decency, 
for she rents two rooms for her family instead of herding all into one room, as many 
mothers on such a pitiful income of $11 for food, clothes, light and fuel would do. The 
boy was sentenced to pay $1 in restitution of damages and was placed on probation for 
a year.”’ 

There is neither ‘‘ paternalism ’’ nor “socialism ’’ in the President's contention that 
the State is expected to be more than a big policeman. As expressed in the preamble 
of our National Constitution, our Government has been ordained not only to form a 
better union, to establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
defense, and to secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, but it 
has also been ordained in order to promote the general welfare. The President does 
not lose sight of the fact that man is individualistic as well as social, that he is a 
person with all the term implies of freedom, unrestrained except by law, a unit 
physically, intellectual and moral, endowed, as expressed by the Declaration of 
Independence, with inalienable rights by his Creator to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. His life is manifested as an individual, and as a social being in the family 
and in the State. Therefore, the problem of our day and generation is how to secure 
the golden mean in the State, how to have the Government strong enough and wise 
enough and good enough to promote the welfare of the whole, and at the same time 
secure the happiness and well-being and the sacred rights of each, even the very least 
and most obscure of its citizens. 


All Practical Schemes for Social Betterment must have regard to the family, which is 


both the unit in society and the unit in the State. As society originates in the family, 
so does the State, so does government or authority. Tersely stated, no family, no 
State ; for the State is but the aggregate of its families, and therefore the condition 
of the State will be but a reflex of the conditions of the families within it. Hence the 
importance of safeguarding the family. The long period of dependence of children 
gives time and opportunity in the family for certain modifications, on the part of both 
parents and children, for the development of affection and the habit of obedience «v 
the part of the children, and the growth of affection and authority on the part of the 
parents, while both children and parents are, at the same time, brought to realize 
theircommon dependence. And the more civilization advances, the stronger the need 
on the part of the State of these qualities and dispositions thus engendered in the 
family — authority, obedience, and the idea of social interdependence. In this sense it 
has been asserted that the State originates daily anew in the family. Whatever 
therefore affects the family vitally concerns the State. And in no form of govern- 
ment is this so true as in a Republic such as ours, where the people rule. To do this 


effectually and permanently they must first rule themselves as individuals, the training 
for which can best be obtained in that elementary school, the family. These facts 
were recognized by the builders of our Ship of State. 

As a complement to these efforts and democracy’s latest manifestation of practical 
concern for the welfare of its children of today, who are its citizens of tomorrow, we 
have witnessed, within the past decade, the establishment of Juvenile Courts in some 
twenty cities. Before their establishment children were confined in jails with adult 
offenders with deplorable results. The first night of incarceration would be spent in 
tears and wailings to go home, for no matter how miserable the abode it was 
‘‘home’’ to them. After two or three days the crying ceased ; there was a strange 
calm; the adults, with nothing to do, would amuse themselves with the children, 
gain gradually their confidence and affection, and when the hour of liberation came 
for the little ones, guards tell of the furtive glances they would cast back at their late 
companions, their whole demeanor seeming to proclaim, ‘‘ Wait till you see what I 
am in for next time.’’ Happily the new departure has decreased to at least one-fifth 
of the former number the children now in jails throughout the land. 


In the Common Law, No Person Under the Age of Seven can commit crime, for the 


law conclusively presumes the absence of the element of criminal intent. While 
between the ages of seven and fourteen there is no such favoring presumption, still 
the prosecution must establish the intent by such substantive and clear evidence as 
indicates guilty knowledge and evil will. But above fourteen the child, incapacitated 
in the contemplation of law for legal acts having regard to its private property and 
the making of contracts, was deemed to possess, and dealt with, as having all the 
responsibility of the adult when he committed a crime. This anomalous and contra- 
dictory action of the State is sought to be remedied by the Juvenile Court law ; and 
while much progress has been made since the Christian era in the treatment of the 
criminal, little has been done so fraught with hope of positive good as the establish- 
ment of separate courts for the trial of juvenile offenders. 

Juvenile reform schools were first established about three-quarters of a century ago, 
and it took thirty or forty years of this period to get away from the old idea of punish- 
ment and of making the labor of the inmates pay the whole or a great part of the 
expense of the institution. Massachusetts was the first State to pass a law authorizing 
separate trials for youthful offenders, and yet little has so far been done under this 
law. Judge Lindsey, in Denver, has shown what can be done. New York and 
Illinois both claim the honor of having established the first Juvenile Courts, but 
Australia disputes it with them. England, Ireland, Sweden and France have, it is 
certain, established them. The main question in the eyes of President Roosevelt 
is not that a ‘‘ reform school ’’ should pay its way by the labor of its inmates, but 
that the process in the institution should be a paying process in constructing an honest 
and decent member of society. 

Prosecutions in the Juvenile Court mean not only the ordinary, familiar inquiry into 
the guilt or innocence of the accused, but also a certain inquiry into the underlying 
cause of the child’s delinquency, his home life, and environment generally, and, in 
the hopeful case (which is the rule rather than the exception), the suspension of 
sentence by the judge upon terms and conditions the object of which is the correction 
of the child, and the saving of the child to himself, and, consequently, to the com- 
munity. This is a judicious recognition by the State that the mite of humanity 
trembling at the bar of justice should not be treated as a criminal. Every interest 
of the community demands that this young citizen shall be saved further degradation 
and rescued from the blight of ignorance and arrested development. He must be 
helped to advance to usefulness whatever capacity may be locked within himself. 


The President Holds that the Judge in a Court of This Kind must have a combination 


of sympathy, tact and hard sense ; he must not be so good as to be good for nothing. 
He has the unique privilege of presiding over a tribunal of justice where he not only 
may, but is expected, to exercise mercy. ‘Thus will the child offender be made to 
realize that the State is not his enemy but his friend, that his highest good is to be, 
subserved by bringing his will into harmony with the State, and that he himself is a 
component part of the State, the law of which he has violated. The possibilities for 
good in the wise handling of the child when he awakens to the grave mistake made 
in putting himself at enmity with the community cannot easily be over-estimated. Of 
course, it is unnecessary to say that the inquiry into the guilt or innocence of the 
accused should be characterized by greater patience and care than is usual in courts 
of first instance. The avoidance of erroneous findings, due to evident scrupulous 
inquiry and painstaking by the judge, cannot fail to impress the child deeply with 
respect for the judicial institutions of his country. 

Adenoids and other physical defects are sometimes contributory causes to the 
delinquency of children. It is importance to bring to the aid ot the Juvenile Court, in 
its correctional work, the medical fraternity. Where the economic condition of the 


parents justifies it they will be ordered to pay a reasonable tee to the physician. “The 
purpose of the courts is to uplift, not to pauperize. The Juvenile Court is also charged 
with the ascertainment of the facts where a child is alleged to be dependent that ts 
destitute, or homeless, or abandoned, or that lias no proper parental care or guardin 

ship, or in the case of any child who habitually begs or receives alins, or whos 
by reason of the neglect, cruelty or depravity of the parents, is an intit place tor such 
a child. The definition in the Act of Congress is also made to include under thi 

designation of ‘‘ dependent” any child under eight years of age tound peddling upe 

the streets. 

The inquiry into such matters by the court, under the sancti l 
prevent, at least in large measure, that despicable species of ** grait, woh pa ts 
seek to evade their natural, moral and legal obligation to support their offsp id 
shift the burden to the State, not only to the increase of the pu rden titlso to 
the detriment of the child thus deprived of his natural right to the guid his own 
parents. Besides, the performance of their duties has in itsel! much or cise ippTini 
most salutary for the parents. It will give them a cultivation of bot! ting md 
heart to be obtained in no other way. The President's hearttclt interest i tie pre blem 
of the neglected children is not only local. ‘' All of us,” lias said, ‘* in any 
permanent movement upward, must pull the lift a little. We must, it we are to raise 


ourselves, realize that each of us in the long run can with certainty be raised only it 
the conditions are such that all of us are somewhat raised.”’ 


1g 














How We Reorganized Our Sunday-School 


By Wallace M. Short 


Pastor of the Beacon Hill Congregational Church, of Kansas City, Missouri 


E DID not set out to reorganize. What we have today is the 
natural evolution of three years of continuous growth. And 
at the beginning of the three years we had a school as well 

organized as the average, and with officers and teachers of rather more 
than average faithfulness and responsiveness. 

Neither did we spend much time in eloquent declamation about 
present conditions and needs. In common with other Sunday-school 
workers, we recognized that there was room for improvement. So we 
just took ourselves as we were, and began to take the next step, which 
for us was a thoroughgoing study of Gregory's “Seven Laws of Teach- 
ing,” with fortnightly meetings. 

A four-months’ program with Gregory constituted the work of the 
first year. Our teacher-training was wholly aside from the actual 
Sunday-school work, which went on just as it had always done. 

The first year we made some gains, one of which was an apprecia- 
tion of the value of such work. At first it was with reluctance that 
many of the teachers continued the work. “I do not see what good 
we are getting,” was a very frequent remark, and then I had a chance 
for a little heart-to-heart talk. Often, in class, I would spend nearly 
half the evening pointing out the value of such study. By the end 
of the first year many of the teachers saw that it was worth while. 

Some of the Books Which We Studied Carefully 

HE second year we bought eight copies of Coe’s “Education in 

Religion and Morals,” and went to work on it. The interest was 
now beginning to grow. Our school has about twenty-five teachers. 
But the study of Professor Coe’s book brought out forty to fifty people 
Not having books enough to go round we picked six or eight teachers, 
and assigned to each one a section of the chapter to be studied. Thus 
the substance of the chapter was presented section by section before 


the class. During the winter thirty or forty people prepared papers 
or talks on some phase of our subject. To many of them such work 
was new. They learned they could do it, and they did it well. 


The results of the second year were largely subconscious, but very 
real. Many teachers, in preparing talks and giving them before the 
class, made a rediscovery of themselves by doing something they 
thought they could not do. We were all getting some clear con- 
ception of just how and why our present system was inadequate. 
Remember, our school was just running along the old way, and we were 
not thinking of any changes to be made. All our teachers had 
entered actively into the discussion, and had grown by exercise. 

At the end of the second year I bought Professor G. W. Pease’s 
“Outline of a Bible-School Curriculum,” issued by The University 
of Chicago Press. I also attended the “ Bible-Teachers’ Association 
of Northwest Wisconsin” as an idle spectator, while plans for a third 
year were brewing in my mind. 

I decided to call together half a dozen of the ablest teachers in 
September, and propose that each of them get a copy of Pease’s book 
and keep it by them, read it as they were able, and meet once a month 
to confer together about the possibility of some day instituting some 
improvements in our school. 

I expected only a few of the teachers to be interested in Pease, and 
so planned that in the winter we would have a course for all the 
teachers along normal-class lines, such as I saw pursued at the Bible- 
Teachers’ Association meeting ; only the work of two weeks presented 
there would in our case be extended over ten or twenty weeks, with 
weekly or bi-weekly meetings. 

A few teachers were approached individually with the plan of a 
monthly conference on Pease’s book, and each was ready. A brief 
statement of the plan was then given out, and an invitation extended 
to any others who might wish to join. 


It Took Two Years to Recognize the Inadequacy of the Old Plan 
OW came the first surprise. Twenty-five people were present at 
the first meeting, and they laid hold of the work as though, of 
course, they intended to be in it. Superintendent and pastor recog- 
nized the ‘‘ psychological moment” and the plan was made general. 
Thirty copies of the “Curriculum” were soon in the hands of our people. 
About the middle of November the second surprise was recorded. 
Some teacher lingered after the class to say, ‘‘ Let us do it now. Let 
us adopt the graded course as outlined in our book.” 

At this I was rather alarmed, for I did not believe the teachers were 
ready. So I gave the suggestion no heed. But in a day or two the 
same suggestion came from another, and then another. At the next 
meeting of the class we faced the proposition squarely, and the 
teachers voted unanimously to adopt the course, and put it in opera- 
tion on January 1. 

What had happened was this: In two years the inadequacy of the 
old plan had grown upon the teachers until they were tired of it. And 
their sense of power had increased until they could face the new 
system and say, “We are able ” 

The next two months we met every week to listen to the outlining 
of model lessons by different teachers, to watch and discuss the teach- 
ing of model classes, and to forecast and meet probable difficulties. 

The time had now arrived for the actual reorganization of the 
school, when the pupils were to be taken into the plan and the system 
to be set in operation throughout the classes. It was the last Sunday 
of the quarter, usually known as “Review Sunday.” But instead of 
giving the hour to a review of the work just finished each teacher 
explained the method of the new course, and prepared the class for 
the first lesson of the new quarter. 

Of course each class was prepared for a different lesson—a subject 
and method suited to their years and attainments. There are no 
*‘quarterlies” in the new system ; instead there are Bibles, “ binders,”’ 
and perhaps one or two suitable reference books, if such can be 
found. The “binder” is quite similar to that used in many public 
schools—just firm pasteboard covers into which the lesson outlines 
with questions and answers may be bound from week to week. And 
on the outside is neatly stamped the name of the school, with blank 
space for the grade of the class and the names of the pupil and teacher. 

To each pupil is given a binder, and sheets of paper suitably punched 
and ruled are supplied as needed. The money that was formerly spent 
for quarterlies is now used in this way, while the surplus will go to 
build up a reference library for use of teachers and pupils. 

Each Leader Plans His Own Work Carefully 

UPPOSE we take as an object-lesson one class of boys. They are 

about ten years of age—Junior Department, grade C. The gen- 
eral subject of their study for the present year is “The Story of God’s 
Early Messengers.”’ The specific theme for their lesson for a following 
Sunday is ‘God Preparing His Messengers for Their Work.” One 
will easily see that the range of available material for such a lesson 
is very wide. The possible methods of treatment are many, ranging 
from the simplest story form to the gravest philosophical discussion. 
But the teacher has good sense, some experience, and loves and 
understands boys pretty well, and has chosen the treatment that will 
reach his boys and lead them to think according to their capacity. 
But even then there are several sorts of lessons possible. For instance, 


he may make the years of companionship of the disciples with Jesus 
the central theme; or the closing days leading up to the crucifixion ; 
or the conversations between the resurrection and the ascension; or 
the period of waiting before Pentecost. For each of these treatments 
a different set of Scripture references will be chosen. 

One particular teacher selects the last-named treatment. He asks 
his class to read before the following Sunday certain definitely-named 
verses in the last chapter of St. Luke and the first chapter of The 
Acts. He gives out three or four or half a dozen questions such as 
wil) lead to a little careful study. He designates a key verse to be 
committed to memory. 

During the coming weeks each teacher will fix upon the best method 
of doing this preliminary work with his own class. One teacher will 
take five minutes of each hour to have the class copy the lesson theme, 
Bible chapters, questions, reference books to be consulted, and text to 
be committed for the next Sunday. Another teacher by some dupli- 
cating or printing device will prepare for each pupil beforehand a 
slip containing all this matter. 

A common question of outsiders is voiced by one superintendent, 
who inquires: ‘‘ Does each teacher prepare his own lesson? If so, how 
do you find teachers with the ability to do it?” Here is the point of 
the whole matter. You must find or make the teachers. And it can 
be done. A thoroughgoing piece of work will appeal to many per- 
sons who would be little interested in ordinary slipshod methods. And 
the ordinary Sunday-school teacher has a latent talent and force 
which, when aroused, will surprise both himself and his friends. 

We Have Nobody’s Cut-and-Dried Lessons or Methods 
N IMPORTANT item in our success is the fact that we have 
nobody’s cut-and-dried lessons or methods. Every teacher must 
work. One of our teachers, a young lawyer, remarked to me: “Our 
teachers have done three times as much work in the last year as any set 
of teachers I know of.” Perhaps they have. But not one of them 
thinks he has done too much. A teacher of experience will need to do 
one or two hours of real work of preparation each week. An inex- 
perienced teacher may require four or six hours. There must be a 
teacher who can take the mere theme, “ Moses the Liberator,’ or 
“Peter’s Early Life and Training,” or ‘‘ David Livingstone,” or 
“Mary Lyon,” or “Booker T. Washington,” and outline a lesson, 
prepare the questions, and find the material. 

Suppose we join a class that is studying ‘The Call of Abraham.” 
On the preceding Sunday the teacher had given to each pupil a little 
slip containing the Scripture passages to be read, and half a dozen 
questions for the guidance of his study. Now the pupils are before 
the teacher with a fair knowledge of the story of Abraham, such an- 
swers as they were able to make out for the questions, and Bibles in 
hand, alert and ready for work. When they go home they will copy 
the questions and answers on to the sheets of paper given them for the 
purpose, and place them in their binders for preservation. Many of 
these binders, neatly kept in colored inks, with appropriate pictures 
pasted in for each lesson, are quite interesting. 

We are now in the third quarter of our first year of the new course, 
and we have as yet heard only words of approval from parents, pupils 
and teachers. 

A mother of three small children says: “It used to be that when the 
children came home I would ask them what they learned today, and 
they would reply indifferently, ‘Oh, I don’t know.’ But now each 
one begins to tell what he learned in his class, and they all get their 
Bibles to hunt up the answers to questions.” 

The father of an average boy says: ‘‘ My boy will search the house if 
need be from cellar to attic to find pictures for his binder and answers 
to the lesson questions. And if illness prevents his presence at class 
he makes sure that some one brings him the lesson theme and ques- 
tions for next Sunday.” 

Last week while I was calling in a home I found two little girls 
upstairs very busy with books, binders, pen and notepaper, getting the 
next Sunday’s lesson. It used to be that they must be reminded and 
urged to study their lesson. Now for months they have needed no 
urging, but always take up the task of their own accord. 

In many of the classes a remarkable spirit of research and alertness 
prevails. A girl of ten years, when a word she did not understand 
was used, remarked, ‘I guess I will have to bring my dictionary to 
school, too.”” And that is the spirit of the whole class. 

Scores of parents have been set to work, as never before, by the 
questions of the children, and have got from the children’s eager- 
ness a new sense of the value of the School of Religion. 

The enrollment of our school has not increased perceptibly, but the 
average attendance has advanced twenty-five to thirty per cent. An 
equally marked gain has appeared in the regularity and punctuality 
of the teachers. And, though no request has ever been made for larger 
contributions, the offerings have increased thirty to forty per cent. 


Officers and Teachers Must Have Their Hearts in the Work 


FEW general observations may be in order. 

Professor Pease’s ‘‘Curriculum” is good because it is based on 
fundamental psychological principles, and also because it is adapted 
equally for a traditional or an advanced religious and theological 
viewpoint. The unity of the teaching of the school lies in the general 
mind and spirit that is infused into the entire institution of which the 
teachers are a part, and the mental and spiritual atmosphere of which 
they breathe. 

The work I have here outlined is possible only when there is in 
the school some one who believes that such work is of very great im- 
portance, and who is able to infuse somewhat of that conviction into 
the whole congregation from which teachers and pupils must come. 
It is no holiday task, and will fall flat unless the officers and teachers 
labor under the inspiration of the feeling that they are doing something 
vastly worth while. 

There must also be some person who, like our superintendent in 
particular, and also the other officers and teachers in some degree, will 
do a great deal of patient, faithful work of detail. 

There will need to be once or twice a vear a series of teachers’ 
meetings for the recruiting and strengthening of the teaching force. 
Advanced classes should be conducted in the school each year for 
mature minds. It will be of great advantage if there can be a good 
library for use of pupils and teachers, with a competent librarian 
and Sunday-school assistant, who shall know how to aid teachers and 
pupils in the use of the library, and help teachers in their problems. 
The teachers’ meetings and the advanced classes we have, but not 
yet the library and assistant. 

It will not do to ignore the fact that if we get no further than the 
contemplation of a system and method we shall end in dismal fail- 
ure. No power on earth can very long hold a company of teachers 
faithful to such work as we are trying todo, and bring them to it with 
fresh enthusiasm each week, but the fresh vision and warm impulse of 
religion. The system is the form of the engine, and is important. 
But the engine will not work for you unless you know how to build a 
fire in it. 
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Every Bible in Existence 


to-day is a translation 
from the original manu- 
script, or a revision of a 
former translation. The 
King James Bible, which 
has been most generally 
used during the past 300 
years, was a translation 
of the most authentic 
manuscripts then known 
to scholars, and a revision 
of former translations 
available at the time of its 
compilation in 1611. It 
took seven years’ study of 
the foremost scholars of 
their day to complete the 
King James Bible. The 


American 
Standard 
Bible 


is anew translation made 
with greater care and 
accuracy than the King 
James, and from olde: 
and more perfect manu- 
scripts than were acces- 
sible in 16i1. It took 
30 years’ study of the 
foremost scholars of all denominations to com- 
plete the American Standard Bible, published in 
1901, SO that it is the best translation of the Scrip- 
tures ever produced in the English language. 

The American Standard Bible has been enthu 
siastically adopted by ali the leading ministers, and by 
all the great colleges and theological seminaries, as 
well as by the American Bible Society, who amended 
their charter so as to enable them to supply it. There- 
fore, every intelligent Bible student can conscientiously 
accept it as better expressing the intended meaning 
of the original message. As an example of the many 
improvements, here in parallel is a verse of Job in the 
King James, and in the American Standard Versions 


Job, Chapter 19, Verse 26. 


King James 
“And though after my 
skin worms destroy this 
body, yet in my flesh shall 
I see God.”" 





American Standard 

* And after my skin, even 
this body, is destroyed, then 
without my flesh shall I see 
God," 


Note change from “‘in"’ to “ without."’ 
g 


In all other instances the changes in the American 
Standard Bible are justified by scholarship, accurate 
translation, and sincere effort to make the Scriptures 
plain to every reader. 


Write for Our Free 40-page Book 
“Story of the American Standard Bible” 


It tells why the Bible was revised, how it was accom 
plished, and shows sample pages, bindings, etc., of the 
many styles issued. Your name on a postal card, with 
the name of your bookseller, wil! get you this bool 

All booksellers have in stock, or can quickly get 
from us, any style of the American Standard Revised 
Bible you order. Prices 35c. to $18.00, according to size 
and binding. See that you get the American Standard 
Edition. Look for the Nelson imprint and the endorse- 
ment of the American Revision Committee on the back 
of the title page. §@~ We will supply you direct 
if your bookseller will not. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
37 J East 18th St., New York 
Also Publishers of Nelson’s Encyclopedia 














Unique in Conception 


and pleasant in execution is the 
Friendship Calendar for 1907 






Having decided who 
is to receive it as a 
Christmas Gift, 
have his or her friends 
use leaves for original 
thought, quotation, 
** Kodak,” etc. When 
compiled and sent, 
there’s a gift that re 
flects personality in 
every page. 


Do it yourself, or 
get a group of friends 
to help, but you must 
begin now, Very 
handsome, but more 
than an ornament to 
desk or wall, for it’s a 
daily hand-clasp with 
distant friends 
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% Maplin 
‘‘ WY Hn it Feit 
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eel. 
mk } sini 
ual ct: Regular Edition: 

‘ fs landsomely — illumi 
nated back and set 
of artistically dated 
sheets, everything 
needed, with our 
Brochure, ‘ Just How 
to Do It." At your 
dealer's or direct from us 
“ by mail postpaid, $1.00. 

Edition de Luxe: Genuine Leather Back (the pre- 
vailing Red or Alice Blue), leaves of finest Bond 
paper, capitals illuminated in two colors.  Gold- 
plated fasteners. Easel back for use on desk. At 
your dealer's or mailed direct, postpaid, on receipt 


of price, $5.00 
FRIENDSHIP CALENDAR CO. (Inc.), New Britain, Conn. 














FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


Her Brother’s Letters 


You know them. You have read some of them in this 
magazine, and you want them all in book form— fora 
gift lo some young woman, if not for yourself. 


Her Brother's Letters 


Straight talk to good purpose. Here is the man’s view 
of woman and her ways put with the genuine brotherly 
frankness. A revelation to most 








Beautifully illustrated, l2mo, $1.25 





MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY, New York 

















of every variety; 
ays stage effects, 
theatrical parapher- 


nalia, wigs, makeup, costumes, scenery, etc., can 
be found in our new catalog, over 100 pages, 


Zt) 

illustrated; sent on request, postpaid. OK 
FREE Send for it to-day 

The Crest Trading Co., 20 F Witmark Bidg., NewYork 







































** PUDDING LANE MARKET” in Beverly, Massachu- 
setts. Before each shop was an illustrated sign with a 
verse from ** Mother Goose,’’ who lived in Pudding Lane: 
“*! saw a ship a-sailing,”’ before the “* Pretty Things” 
booth, andso on. A town cryer called the wares. 





HIS idea is given to show those who are planning 

fairs in private houses how a lattice of white tape, 
paper wistaria biooms and screens will transform a bay- 
window into a bower where maidens in Japanese costume 
may serve refreshments. 





HE grotto that holds this lemonade well is made 

of the heavy gray paper used for paddings. 
Ii is crumpled and tacked to represent rocks. 
Palms may be used if bay trees are not obtainable. 
Foliage could be used to advantage. 


LL features at this fair represented books. At this 
preserve-booth ‘* The Day’s Work ”’ meant per 
haps a dozen jars of canned fruit, while pickles or 
tart marmalades masqueraded under the name of 
“ Bitter Sweet.’? The roof was of sheathing paper. 
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APANESE matting cut in 

Oriental design formed the 
booths at this fair. Character- 
istic needlework, odd pieces of 
tableware and curios were sold. 


HE top of this raw cotton ‘‘snowball’’ is 

not turned down until a little curiosity 
has been excited. The upper part of the 
rattan framework, around a circular table, 
is wound in white paper 


HIS octagon-shaped booth was 

draped in white, and ornamented 
with webs of red crépe paper on each 
side of the base. Red and white 
paper twists formed the dome. 
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Has Your Church Had Fairs Like These? 





NNUAL observances in Japan were represented at 
this fair in Newburyport, Massachusetts. The Dolls’ 
Festival attracted the girls, aud the Feast of Flags, where 
kites were flown, pleased the boys. The decorations as a 
whole were those of the Cherry-Blossom Festival. 








RAPERIES of blue and white cheesecloth; paper 
chrysanthemums, suspended by white and blue rib 
bons; fern leaves and palms, formed the decorations of 
this fancy-work booth at an Omaha, Nebraska, fair. The 
scenery in the background was loaned by a local store. 








HIS unique flower-stand is a piece of cloth 

painted to represent a shrub in atub. This is 
secured to the wall, and small shelves are fastened 
through it to the wall, on which to place the plants. 
The plants should be of one kind. 








HE Mexican colors, red, white and green, were 

used on this children’s booth. Figures of children, 
done in India ink on white paper, were pasted around 
the base on a background of red. By purchasing 
masques the heads may be easily arranged. 
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HIS flower-stand is fashioned from a table. 


might be used with good effect. 


From the centre 

arises a paper umbrella; crépe paper of a color to harmonize 
with the flowers displayed curtains the lower part; and green paper 
over cardboard forms the small arches used. A flowered curtain 


HIS arrangement for a tea-booth when the lanterns are lighted 
makes an inviting nook. As much of the fence as possible is 
made of heavy cardboard cut as in the illustration, and covered with 
gilt paper. Place matting rugs on the floor and wicker.or wooden 


tables within the inclosure 


The Thanksgiving 


— 
Dinner 
By CHARLES B. KNox 


F President Roosevelt in his proclamation 

announcing the day set aside for Thanks- 
giving should wind up with “ every house- 
keeper in the land should have the dessert for 
her Thanksgiving dinner made from Knox’s 
Gelatine,”’ he would confer the greatest favor 
to young and old throughout this great country 
of ours. Butall he can do for us is to announce 
the day, and leave it to the good judgment 
of the housekeepers what the dessert shall be. 

These are the days when, one after another, 
the delicacies of the table are coming up to 
present their claims for certificates of health and 
good conduct, and no doubt there will be much 
to be thankful for from the beneficial effects 
of the pure food law on the ingredients of the 
Thanksgiving dinner. But what of the dessert? 
Even if the mince meat Aas had to run the 
gauntlet of two sets of vigilant Federal in- 
spectors it is still a pretty heavy wind up 
for an elaborate course dinner. 

I would like to suggest instead, that your des- 
sert for Thanksgiving be a Fruit Molded in Jelly, 
or a cake in Jelly, made from 
Knox’s Gelatine, which is abso- 
lutely pure and for which the pure 
food laws have no terrors. I know 
you will be pleased with either of 
these and they will not only give 
youadaintyand delicate dessert but 
a beautiful ornament for your table 
as well. Ishall be glad to send 
these recipes done in colors free 
on receipt of a postal request, or my illustrated 
recipe book, Dainty Desserts for Dainty People. 

When you use Gelatine — use a pure Gelatine 
—not a mixed or flavored package. Then you 
will know just what youare feeding to your fam- 
ily. Knox’s is guaranteed pure. If you prefer Ice 
Cream for dessert, we have a number of econom- 
ical as well as tasty recipes for making same 

Hoping you have a great deal to give thanks 
for this year, and knowing I will come in for 
some of it if you follow my suggestions and 
have Knox’s Gelatine for dessert, | am, 





Respectfully yours, 
CHARLES B. KNOX. 
Free Per the name and address of your grocer I will send 


y illustrated recipe book, “ Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
Veople."” If he doesn't sell KNOX'S GELATINE, send me 4¢ 
in stamps and I will send you a full pint pachage, or for 15¢. a 
two-quart package, two for 25¢. (stamps taken). If you would 
like a copy of the handsome painting, “ The First 
Lesson,” drop mea postal card for full information 
how to get it. 


CHARLES B. KNOX, 


13 KNox AVENUE, JOHNSTOWN, NEW YorRK 


Forks and 
° 
Fingers 
Fingers came before forks 
time was when people 
fished tempting morsels 
out of the common dish 
without the formality of 
using a fork or spoon. Nowadays none of us 
would care to eat at a table where such things 
were done. Suill, so nearly universal is the 
practice of dipping chocolates with the fingers, 


that very few people ever saw or tasted any 
other, until we made them. 


Stacy's Forkdipt 
Chocolates 


are dipped on the end of a fork without the 
fingers of the operator even touching the melted 
chocolates. ‘They are made throughout from 
the highest grade of material, and have a more 
exquisite flavor than hand dipped chocolates. 











q If your confectioner does not have them send to-day 
for an elegant 3-layer 20-ounce box fresh from our 
kitchens. $1.00 express paid. Half size box, 50c. 
express paid 


| OT. STACY CO. “Ize” J 
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Nothing Like it Anywhere 
at the Price. 
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Mr. Mabie on the Home as a School 


EOPLE who live wisely and well go outdoors in the early spring, 
and stay out until the late autumn. They get all the sunshine 
and fresh air they can absorb; if they have the right opportu- 

nity they sleep outdoors and take their meals in the open air. 

Every home in which it can be managed ought to have a veranda 
space for the outdoor breakfast and, if possible, for the outdoor dinner. 
We are only beginning to understand the curative quality of the air 
and the sunshine, to abolish the closed rooms, to rid ourselves of the 
fear of the night air, and to recognize the fact that Nature is our best 
friend. More than this, we are beginning to discover that vacation 
consists, not so much in entire cessation from work, as in complete 
change of habit and interest. Summer and winter, the hemispheres of 
the year, offer, in their different conditions, opportunities of rest and 
recreation which can only be enjoyed when we adapt our habits of lite 
as closely as possible to the conditions of the season. ‘The wise man 
opens all his doors and windows in the spring, and lives out of his 
house, and goes indoors in the late autumn, having fed all the springs 
of freshness and vitality at their sources. 


The Open Fire and the Books on the Table 


IVING outdoors brings one back to the open fire and the books 

— on the table with a new interest and zest. Observation, the use of 
the senses, the laying aside and putting out of the mind the usual 
routine and care, prepare us for a keen and fresh enjoyment of our 
work, for a new grip upon our responsibilities, and for a deeper joy in 
reading, study, meditation and talk. The best education and the 
keenest pleasure come from those who are all the while learning from 
their surroundings, their experiences, their relations, without any sense 
of being in school or submitting to the rule of routine. We greatly 
enjoy talkers who give us broader views of things and fresh information 
in a natural, easy tone; we flee, as from plague, from those whose 
conversation is purposely “instructive.” Sydney Smith once described 
Macaulay, who could be aggressively instructive when he chose, as 
“an engine of social oppression.” 

People who acquire the pedagogic habit, the didactic manner, who 
always say to themselves and to others, ‘‘ Let us see how we can best 
improve this occasion,” are terrible bores. On the other hand, men 
and women who quietly take the attitude of learners toward life, and 
deal habitually, in thought and speech, with its most interesting and 
stimulating aspects, are a joy to themselves and to others: fountains 
of freshness and vitality in the monotony of work and worry. 


Education Goes Far in the Making of Efficient Men and Women 


F LIFE means anything coherent or intelligible it means education ; 

and if we knew how to educate ourselves so as to be and enjoy and 
achieve, on the largest possible scale, we should solve the problem of 
living, so far as it can be solved in this present stage of existence. 
A great deal of well-directed educa‘ion goes to the making of efficient 
men and women. It turns out well-prepared teachers, lawyers, phy- 
sicians, ministers, engineers and architects; but it does not, necessa- 
rily, turn out men and women who know how to get the best out of life 
in the way of character, intelligence or enjoyment. There is a deeper 
education which reaches and shapes the individual, which makes the 
men and women who are fortunate enough to receive it original, spon- 
taneous, individual and fruitful. It is not the education which trains 
the intellect and the hand, but the education which puts the child in 
possession of itself, brings it into vital relation with the world, and 
liberates its imagination. 

This education is received chiefly by very young children in their 
homes, and it is because the home deals almost exclusively with 
the child between the ages of three and six that it is far and away the 
most important place of education. Perhaps the greatest defect in 
American character is the absence of discipline, the sense of moral 
and social responsibility, the feeling that a man owes a supreme duty 
to his family, his community, his country. 

It is the absence of discipline, resulting in an overpowering and 
demoralizing assertion of the right of every man to do as he pleases, 
that explains the appalling number of murders and homicides, the 
long and shocking list of accidents on railroads and in the streets of 
the cities, and the vulgar disregard of the decencies and sanctity of 
family life as evidenced by the records of the divorce courts. The 
country is full of half-educated men and women, who have never 
learned to subordinate their wills to the general good, and to regard 
themselves as members of a community whose interests are more im- 
portant than their personal happiness. And the root of the trouble 
lies in American homes, in too many of which children are denied that 
great gift of discipline which is one of the most important things the 
home can offer. 


One of the First Duties of Parents 


HROUGH carelessness, easy-going ways, mistaken notions of 
good-fellowship, too many boys go to school without having 
learned to obey any one, to deny themselves any pleasure, or to submit 
to any authority; they do not know how to study, to speak their own 
language, to meet people with courtesy, or to make themselves and 
others happy. They have been robbed of some of the best gifts of life 
by the preoccupation, ignorance, indifference, or shirking of responsi- 
bility by their parents. For these boys, as for the children whose 
impertinence, discourtesy and lack of manners are seen in every hotel, 
one can feel only the greatest pity; against their parents one ought to 
feel the greatest indignation. 

The first step in the making of a man or woman is to educate the 
will to obedience, and to put the boy and girl in command of them- 
selves, instead of sending them out untrained and undisciplined into a 
world in which only the trained and disciplined succeed. 

The lighting of the fire, the shortening of the days and the coming 
of the cold, which drive people indoors, put very searching questions 
to fathers and mothers; for the closeness of relations in winter, and 
the opportunities of intercourse and reading, furnish the best condi- 
tions for the kind of educational work which belongs exclusively to the 
family. The education of the boy or girl begins with the father and 
mother. Doctor Holmes’s oft-quoted answer to the question whether 
in a certain case of illness he had been called early enough, ‘I ought 
to have been called in a hundred years ago,” although exaggerated in 
statement, contains a truth for the mind as well as the body. We 
influence others most deeply, not by what we say, but by what we are ; 
by the atmosphere we carry, the quality of the ideas which lie in the 
background of our own minds, and the character of which we are all 
the time making plain by our standards, motives and aims. The 
education of the home ought to keve a definite purpose behind it; but 
it ought not to be formal or didactic, and its chief source must always 
lie in the character of the older people in the house. 

More children have received their fundamental ideas of life and the 
definite bent of their faculties in the home than in the colleges and 
professional schools. Goethe spoke of his mother as the inspirer of 
his poetic life. Her love of story-telling, the vivacity of her nature, the 
freedom of her imagination, a certain generosity and spontaneity 
which pervaded her, did more, probably, to give the boy the key to 
the world than any other person or influence. Every home ought to 
teach children definitely, and persistently how to obey, how to do their 
work, how to concentrate their attention ; but it ought also to surround 
them with an atmosphere of poetry. This is a working-world, and 


getting to be a very rich world; but if we are to be taught how to 
work rather than how to live it is going to be a more unhappy 
world than it has ever been before. In every home there ought to 
be the books, and, above all, parents ought to open Nature, art, litera- 
ture, religion to the children, and make them understand at the 
start that while the world has many workrooms it is not a workshop. 


Fewer “Smart” Men Needed and More Able Ones 
HE training or education which makes boys keen and “smart” 
makes them superficially successful, and, for the most part, the 
most lamentable failures in the end. What is needed in America is 
fewer “smart” men and more able ones; and the beginning of real 
ability, like the beginning of real success, lies in the will, not in the 
intellect. “Clever men are as common as_ blackberries,’”’ wrote 
Professor Huxley; “‘the rare thing is to find a good one.” ‘The 
foundation of culture,’’ writes Emerson, “‘as of character, is at best 
the moral sentiment. If we live truly we shall see truly. First, 
health, which is only another name for moral soundness; second, 
creativeness, which is only another name for the ability to do in one’s 

own way the individual work one was sent into the world to do.”’ 

Now, there are certain great textbooks which are the teachers pre- 
eminently of moral sanity, and the stimulators of the imagination, 
and the greatest of these is the Bible. Putting all disputed matters 
aside, leaving all debated questions of authorship, dates and manner 
of composition out of account, the sixty-six different books, bound in 
one, which we call the Bible, remain preéminently the first Book of 
guidance and inspiration in the literature of the world. The most 
authoritative of all its textbooks, read with intelligence, interpreted 
with insight, it is more timely, has more to say about current events, 
and means more to the men of today, than the latest edition of the 
most enterprising newspaper of the hour. Every child ought to be 
born into the atmosphere of the Bible; at present it is somewhat out 
of fashion. That is nothing; every great book goes out of fashion from 
time to time and then comes into fashion again. The Bible ought to 
be taught to every small child, not didactically, nor by course readings, 
nor in any mechanical way, but its stories, characters, incidents, para- 
bles, ought to sift through the minds of parents into the minds of 
children. Some of its great poetry, many of its great precepts, they 
ought to know by heart. Let it be forgotten, if necessary, as a theo- 
logical textbook ; open the door to it as to a greater Shakespeare or 
Dante, and it becomes at once the most profoundly interesting and 
significant human book ever written. 

Now that “ The Modern Reader’s Bible” has been issued in a single 
volume parents will have mechanical aids toward gaining a new and 
fresher sense of this incomparable Book. 


Children Need the Awakening of the Imagination 

T IS because children need the awakening of the imagination, which 

is their greatest possession, that there ought to be at hand, in every 
household, a good collection of the stories of heroes, myths, fairy 
stories and legends. ‘Those matter-of-fact people who, like Mr. 
Gradgrind, of Coketown, believe that children ought to be taught 
only facts, do not realize that there is no such thing as seeing a fact, 
except by the use of the imagination; that no man ever sees any 
objective thing precisely as it is, independently of his own faculty of 
observation ; nor do such people realize what a nightmare life would 
be if it were made up of facts rather than truths. The fact exists for 
the sake of the truth which the imagination gets out of it. Training 
without imagination makes men artisans; training with imagination 
makes them artists. 

Mother Goose is the beginning of real education; the fairy stories 
are the proper literature of the next stage; the hero books and the 
legends follow close upon them. In every case the parent ought to be 
as much saturated by the literature as the child, for the Bible stories 
which are told without the aid of the Book, and the fairy stories which 
are told by the light of the hearthfire, last the longest and are the 
pleasantest to remember of all the stories one hears or remembers. 

The background of the child’s mind ought to be the oldest world, 
that childhood of the race found in the Old Testament, and the heroes 
and fairy tales. It ought to live in the newest world, the world of today. 
In every home there ought to be good newspapers, good magazines, 
a little group of the best books on the conditions of the hour, and these 
ought to contribute to the variety and interest of home life in the talk 
at the table. It is as great a mistake to “talk down” to children in the 
home as in public assemblies. One of the greatest privileges which a 
child can enjoy is to hear the talk of older people. In this way, while 
its deepest life is centred in the home, and its imagination is associating 
the poetry of life with that home, it ought to enter into the larger life 
of the world, to understand, through what it hears at the breakfast and 
dinner table, what is going on in Russia, the changes in the Far East, 
the meaning of The Hague Conference, the latest applications of elec- 
tricity ; above all, it ought to hear all the stories of contemporary self- 
denial, self-sacrifice and heroism. The newspapers give such enor- 
mously disproportioned attention to evil in all forms that the utmost 
endeavor ought to be made in the home to present life in a true per- 
spective, and to give good in all its forms the commanding place which 
it really holds in the world. 


Have Invigorating Books in the Home 
ERY few people realize the terrible injury inflicted upon society 
by the long, detailed, and often very interesting, reports of offenses 
against the moral law which fill the columns of the newspapers, and 


by the graphic and powerful descriptions of unwholesome, morbid,» 


and corrupting experiences described at great length in some of th 
fiction of the day. 
serve, with moral feeling and insight, it is often eminently useful, but 
the greater part of it is unquestionably demoralizing. If there is any- 
thing in the power of suggestion it is easy to see how great mischief can 
be wrought by an excess of this kind of writing. To fortify children 
against too great and constant familiarity with the evil in the world, 
which is certain to come to them later, there ought to be in every home 
an abundant supply of the stories of brave and sane-minded men and 
women, tales of the heroes in all ages; biographies of statesmen, in- 
ventors, discoverers, moral leaders; good histories of stirring and 
stimulating epochs. In a word, the minds of children ought to be 
saturated with the deeds, images and words of those men and women 
whose lives have been active, creative, stimulating and sane. The 
story of the siege of Leyden, for instance ; of the careers of Alfred the 
Great, of Washington, of Lincoln, of Livingstone, of Father Damien, 
of Mr. Edison, have a tonic quality which will go a long way to create 
and define permanent ideals in the minds of children, and to protect 
them from the flood of demoralizing suggestion which they must meet 
sooner or later. The best way to combat unwholesome books and 
vulgarizing newspapers is to foster a taste for what is sane, clean, posi- 
tive and beneficent in life. 

To these suggestions of the opportunities of the winter for educa- 
tion in the family many others might be added; the endeavor has 
been made simply to point the way. 


Namdlsnr. W. Vr a bec. 


When this kind of current history is told with re-" 
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Christmas 
GIFT BOOKS 


Suggestions for all tastes and ages 








JOHN DOUGH AND THE CHERUB. 
L. Frank Baum's newest and best 
wofkier book for children. 60 col- 
ored pictures and 150 text pictures. 
Laughter and fun on every page. 
“Is the Cherub Girl or Boy?” 
$500.00 in gifts to children for the 
best answers. Answer coupon in each 
book. Cloth binding stamped in 
colors. Uniform in size with THE 
LAND OF OZ. Price $1.25. 


- For Tots Who Read 
THE TWINKLE TALES. Six 


charming new stories for little 
children by Laura Bancroft. 
Full of delightful humor. Six- 
teen colored pictures in each. 
Titles : — Prairie Dog Town; Mr 
Woodchuck; Bandit Jim Crow; 
Twinkle’s Enchantment; Sugar 
Loaf Mountain; Prince Mucl-Tur- 
tle. Art linen binding, stamped 
in many colors. Price each 50c. 


The Year’s Great Fairy Tale 

















Every Girl Wants 
THE GIRL GRADUATE ; HER OWN BOOK, 


in which to keep the happy record of 
her last year in school or college. A 
look she will always value. Places for 
class flowers, colors, yell, motto, photo- 
graphs, autographs, jokes and rolics, 
social events, officers, teachers, invitations, 
etc. Delicate designs on pearl gray station- 
ery. Handsomecover. Boxed. Price $1.50 
Full leather, gold edges, price $2.50. 


Young Folks’ Novel 


ANNABEL, by Suzanne Metcalf, 
the first novel for young folks, 
breathes the purest thoughts of 
a girl blossoming into woman- 
hood. Portrays her gentle in- 
fluence on the life of a struggling 
boy. Parents enjoy and recom- 
mend this book. 6 ductone illus- 
trations. Cloth binding. Inlaid 
picture. Stamping in gold and 
colors. Price $1.25. 

















A Novelty 
RECIPES ; MY FRIENDS’ AND MY 


iS an autograph recipe bouk 
containing 175 blank pages of 
cafe au lait stationery, with orna- 
mental designs specifying differ- 
ent departments in cookery. It 
is a delightful present. Novelty 
cloth binding. Thumb indexed. 
Price $1.25 Flexitle Morocco 
binding, gold edges, price $2.25. 


Will Suit Every Boy 
SAM STEELE’S ADVENTURES ON 
LAND AND SEA. A thrilling story 
for boys by Capt. Hugh Fitzgerald. 
The hero is a shrewd American 
boy who surmounts all obstacles. 
His adventures at sea and in 
the gold fields electrify the youth- 
ful reader. Illustrated in colors. 
Bound in red cloth with gold 
stamping and inlaid picture 


Price $1 00 

















Little Tot’s Bookcase 


CHRISTMAS STOCKING 
LIBRARY. Miniature bookcase 
5% in. high of Japanese wood ve 
neer. Six.tiny vols. for little folks 
Iilus’d in colors and black and 
white. Titles: Little Black Sambo; 
The Night Before Christmas ; Cin- 
derella; Grimm's Fairy Tales; 
Andersen's Fairy Tales; Child's 
Visit to Zoo. Gay. dainty bind- 
ings. Price $2.00. Single vol. 35c. 


An Unusual Novel 
DAUGHTERS OF DESTINY. 


Schuyler Staunton's new, thrilling 
novel, deals with the love affairs 
of three young women of widely 
different types—two Americans 
and one Oriental. The scene is 
laid in Baluchistan. Intense 
rivalry and intrigue. Pictures in 
colors by Thomas Mitchell Peirce 
and Haroki De Lay. Cloth bind- 
ing; unique design. Price $1.50. 


Sequel to Wizard of Oz 


Land ofiOz THE LAND OF 0Z by the children's 

ites favorite author, L. FRANK BAUM 
: nites) 100:h thousand. A story of the 
Scarecrow and ‘Tin Woodman, Jack 
Pumpkinhead, the Animated Saw 
Horse, etc. Entrances every child 
16 colored and 150 text pictures by 
J. R. Neill. 300 pages. Cloth bind 
ing stamped in colors. Price $1.25 























Charming for Girls 
AUNT JANE’S NIECES. A fasci- 


nating character story for 
girls, by Edith Van Dyne. Aunt 
Jane desiring to choose an heir- 
ess to her vast estate has diffi- 
culty in deciding between three 
clever nieces. The interest never 
lags. Bound in English vellum 
stamped in gold and inks. 
Inlaid picture. Six duotone 
illustrations. Price $1 00. 











For the One You Love 


SWEETHEARTS ALWAYS. A collec- 
tion of the best love poems, enclosed in 
heart-shaped wreaths of forget-me-nots 
prittted in colors. Illustrated with twelve 
two-tone pictures. Perfection in design, 
decoration, coloring, paper, printing, etc. 
Bound in fancy cloth, stamped in gold 
and colors; design of cupids and flowers. 
Boxed. Price $2.00. De Luxe Edition, 
full Morocco, decorated, price $4.00. 


For the Library Table 


WEBSTER’ S CONDENSED DIC- 
TIONARY. Genuine authorized ecdi- 
tion, based on Webster's Unabridged. 
46,297 defined words. Accurate <efi- 
nitions and pronunciations. 1500 
illustrations. Maps of the World 
and the United States. 6 color plates 
of flags, etc. Full appendixes. 794 
pages, 8x 5% inches. Library cloth, 
thumb indexed, $1.25. Full morocco, 
thumb indexed, $2.00. 




















These specially chosen books are admirably 
adapted for Christmas remembrances. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 
or sent prepaid on receipt of price by 
THE REILLY & BRITTON CO. 
Publishers 82 Adams St. 


“The Book Crier” free on request 


Chicago 
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Old Masters that are Not Old Masters 


The Third of the Series, “‘ Plain Talks About the Old Masters” 
By Professor John C. Van Dyke 


Author of ‘Art for Art’s Sake,” “The Meaning of Pictures,” etc. 


VERY ONE who comes to know the famous galleries and their 
pictures sooner or later finds out that all is not gold that glitters, 
and pictures are not always what they seem. Celebrated 

names are often tacked upon inferior canvases, and many an old 
master has had to stand sponsor for work which he never knew, never 
saw. This false attribution of pictures is one of the worst stumbling- 
blocks in the student’s pathway.’ You, for instance, are looking at a 
“Holy Family” by Leonardo, but how do you know it is by Leonardo? 
Does the mere fact that it is under his name in the catalogue of the 
Louvre or the Pitti or the Prado prove its genuineness? So far from 
doing so it may almost make its genuineness suspicious. And that 
statement is so liable to misinterpretation that it requires immediate 
explanation. 

The directors of galleries are not loth to have great names in their 
catalogues. ‘The names sound well upon the ear, look well to the eye, 
give rank and importance to the gallery. It becomes a boast of 
admi.ers that such and such a collection has twenty Rembrandts or a 
dozen Correggios. ‘The student world, as well as the tourist con- 
tingent, is impressed by the list and attaches undue importance to a 
name. Every one holds his breath and exclaims: ‘ Ah, a Raphael!” 
when he comes up to the “St. John in the Desert” in the Louvre. 
Would he hold his breath and exclaim if the picture bore the name of 
Sebastiano del Piombo? Certainly not. ‘That is one reason why it 
does not bear Sebastiano’s name and why it does bear Raphael’s 
name. Raphael never painted the picture; and you, when you are 
studying the picture as a Raphael, are gaining a false conception of 
the painter. 

The Louvre has upon its catalogue not fewer than thirteen pictures 
set down under the name of Raphael. Of these there is an early 
“St. George,” an early “St. Michael,” ‘La Belle Jardinitre,” the 
“Holy Family of Francis I,” and a portrait—five in all—that are 
genuine, though not one of the five is an important example of the 
painter. ‘The other eight attributed to him are by pupils, imitators or 
painters who painted in a style somewhat like his. That the director 
of the Louvre should mend his catalogue by crossing off eight Raphaels 
is, of course, expecting too much. It would lower the importance 
of the gallery in the eyes of Europe. The truth must be suppressed 
and false art-history continue to be taught. 


False Raphaels and Correggios 

OW misleading and provocative of harm all this is may be sug- 
gested by considering another one of these alleged Raphaels in 
the Louvre. The catalogue calls for a portrait of Raphael by himself. 
When found it proves to be a stupid-looking boy, with eyes and nose 
ill drawn, leaning his head upon a dropsical hand and trying his very 
best to fall out of the picture-frame. Artistically it is next to worth- 
less, no matter who painted it. There is hardly a commendable 
quality about it. And yet it is astonishing how people gather in front 
of that picture and praise its “wonderful” qualities, thinking it is by 
Raphael. Even art students, who should know something about 
drawing, copy the picture, and every art-shop in Paris has a reproduc- 
tion of it for sale. Poor Raphael! No wonder some modern painters 
are beginning to question his title to fame! If he has to father such 
pictures as this nothing under the sun can keep him in the empyrean. 
Sut he is misrepresented. ‘The picture is of an unknown boy and was 
painted by Bacchiacca. Again, could you expect the Louvre to give 

up the pretty tradition of Raphael by Raphael ? 

For how many years did the Dresden Gallery fight its critics about 
that alleged “Reading Magdalene” by Correggio—the figure lying 
on the ground with the skull and the book? Was not Morelli abused 
as an ignoramus? And all the time the Dresden Gallery people had 
more than a suspicion that the picture was not by Correggio—that it 
was not even Italian. Finally they gave up under public pressure, 
and now the picture is relegated to the school of Van der Werfi. 
When heavy enough pressure is brought to bear upon the Louvre 
direction it too will give up about its supposititious Raphaels, Leo- 
nardos and Holbeins. Meantime the public must wait, while art- 
history continues to be distorted and art students are mystified. 


Pictures Mistakenly Named 


UT the Louvre is not to be singled out for special delinquency 

in this respect. Indeed, we need not go across the water, for our 
own museums furnish excellent examples of shortcomings in this 
respect. Perhaps you will go to one of them some day, after reading 
up on Velasquez, prepared to enjoy that master. Possibly you will 
find several pictures attributed to him in the catalogue ; but they may 
be by his pupil and son-in-law, Mazo, or by his facile imitator, Car- 
reo de Miranda. They may be good pictures and suggest Velasquez, 
but they are not by him. And how can you expect the authorities of 
the museum to take down the celebrated name of Velasquez and place 
in its stead the little-known names of Mazo and Carrefio! If you 
should look up Holbein or Hals or Rubens or Terburg in many of our 
public or private galleries you might again meet with pictures under 
those names that are of questionable authenticity. And once more 
they might be good pictures. It does not at all follow that, because a 
picture is by Backer instead of by Rembrandt, it is a bad picture. 
The only fault to be found with it may be its mistaken label. In the 
National Gallery, London, there is a “Christ Bound to the Column” 
set down to Velasquez that is an excellent picture, in fact quite worthy 
of Velasquez; but it is almost surely not by him and when attributed 
to him gives people a false idea of his method and style. This is 
equally true of such a picture as the supposed portrait of Beatrice 
d’Este, attributed to Leonardo da Vinci. It is probably not Beatrice 
d’Este, and is certainly not by Leonardo; but it is, nevertheless, a 
very beautiful picture. 


Copies that Pass as Originals 


HERE is another fruitful source of error that may beset the stu- 

dent. There are old copies of celebrated works that come down 
to us and these are handed out by their possessors as replicas—that is, 
repetitions of the same subject by the same artist—when, as stated, 
they are only copies by indifferent hands. In the days of, say, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, when a bright boy wished to become a painter he 
applied for admission to Sir Joshua’s “ painting-room” more as an 
apprentice than as an “art student.” After grinding color and doing 
general work about the studio for many months Sir Joshua would 
perhaps set him at work copying some of his pictures, for practice. 
Let us suppose that after a few years the youth makes an excellent 
copy of the “Strawberry Girl.’”’? Some friend of Sir Joshua’s buys it 
for twenty pounds and takes it up to his country place, where it is placed 
on the wall as Reynolds’s “Strawberry Girl.’ Several generations 
die off, the story of the copy is forgotten, but the title still clings to 
the picture. After a hundred years of forgetfuiness, through family 
bankruptcy, perhaps, the picture suddenly turns up in a London 
auction-room as a Reynolds—‘“‘a replica of the original in the posses- 
sion of her Majesty the Queen,” or words to that effect. 


It is an old, old story, made up half of ignorance and half of direct 
fabrication ; but it is not the less puzzling to the student. The copy 
looks like an old master and in every respect except drawing, han- 
dling and general quality is like the original. And frequently there 
are long and wordy wars arising therefrom. There is a ‘“ Madonna 
of the Rocks,” attributed to Leonardo da Vinci, in the Louvre, and 
another in the National Gallery, London, and the dispute still wages 
as to which is the original and which the copy. There are not fewer 
than three Raphael portraits of Julius II, one each in the Pitti, the 
Uffizi, and the National Gallery, London; and there are half a dozen 
portraits of Philip IV by Velasquez scattered through various galleries. 

The existence of these repeated portraits is quite as easily explained 
as the copy of the “Strawberry Girl.’”’ In Philip’s days there was no 
photography, and when he wished a likeness of himself to give to a 
brother sovereign of Austria, France or England he simply ordered 
Velasquez to have a picture made from a former portrait which had 
proved acceptable. Velasquez, in turn, probably ordered Mazo or 
Carrefio or some other pupil to make the copy, merely satisfying him- 
self that the work was well done and putting his official stamp of 
approval upon it. The recipient of the portrait was no doubt told that 
Velasquez did it, and in that way the picture was handed down in its 
royal gallery as a Velasquez “ presented by the King of Spain.” 


How Copies May be Detected 


OW the copy when done by an inferior pupil or common copyist 

is easily detected. The original is perhaps painted freely and 
boldly by a man who is not afraid of making a blunder. In his 
drawing he knows that if he slips over the line, or pushes a light or 
shade or tone too hard, he can easily rub it out, do it over again, mend 
it quickly enough. People like Rubens, Hals, Rembrandt or Velas- 
quez drew swiftly and handled surely; but the poor copyist who comes 
after them tries to reproduce their work an eighth of an inch at a time 
and is always fearful that his brush will slip over a light or an outline. 
The result is the copy shows timidity, especially in the outline drawing 
and the brush handling; the picture is weak, spiritless, wanting in 
individuality, and, above all, wanting in the qualities of body, bulk 
and substance which distinguish a genuine article from an imitation. 
If the original is a portrait the sitter will want a live look and the 
picture will appear as though done from a photograph after death; 
if the original is a landscape by Corot the trees in the copy will lack in 
branch drawing, the leaves will look heavy and the sky woolly; if the 
original is a historical picture by Rubens the copy will have flesh 
notes that are hectic, the robes will want in depth and resonance, and 
the handling will lack in fluency. 

On the contrary, a copy made by a first-rate artist may not deceive 
an expert but it will often lead astray an amateur. ‘To the expert a 
picture after Rembrandt by Bol proves itself a copy because it reveals 
the methods and mannerisms of Bol. ‘The individuality of the copyist 
protrudes itself in color, handling and drawing. ‘Two portraits of the 
Infanta Maria ‘Teresa in the Velasquez room of the Prado at Madrid 
are almost surely copies after Velasquez, simply because they do 
not show Velasquez’s brush. They show the handling of some other 
person. But the amateur does not read the picture easily and is 
continually deceived. So, too, on occasion are experts and artists. 
We are told that Andrea del Sarto’s copy of Raphael’s “Leo X” 
deceived even Giulio Romano, who had a part in painting the original. 
And many times have altar-pieces been taken out of Italy and copies 
put up in their places that were not detected until long years afterward. 

Master’s Designs and Pupils’ Execution 

HAT are called “school pieces” are often more deceptive than 

copies because they are done with the assistance or at leasi the 
supervision of the master. A great painter like Rubens, with half a 
hundred pupils and orders for many large church pictures, was com 
pelled to maintain something like a great picture factory. He himself 
was too busy designing and planning to do much executing. He out- 
lined and his pupils filled in, painting the draperies, the landscapes, 
the animals, the accessories. Probably as a final care Rubens came 
in with some finishing strokes. Then the picture went forth as from 
the Rubens shop, with his stamp of approval, and all the marks ol 
genuineness about it like any other merchandise. ‘The result was 
what is called a Rubens “school piece.” It differed from a real 
Rubens in that it was only designed or partly executed by Rubens, and 
in any event had the large assistance of his pupils. 

It was not considered in those days at all dishonorable to hand out 
school-work under the master’s name. Giovanni Bellini sent forth 
altar-pieces and small Madonnas with his own signature upon them 
that were wholly executed by his pupils. And he meant no deception 
thereby. His name was only a hall-mark giving the stamp of excel 
lence to art goods going out from his shop. All painters of importance 
whose services were much in demand availed themselves of their 
pupils’ services, and none more than “the divine” Raphael. 


If Closely Examined Picture Forgeries Can Usually be Detected 


HE school piece is often so very good that it is difficult to say 
whether the master himself has not done it in a period of weariness 
or haste. Usually, however, it shows the mannerisms or pec uliarities 
of the pupils and may be detected in that way. It is not to be despised 
by any means, for it is likely to exhibit the best traditions and teachings 
of the master at least. Nor is the forgery to be despised, not becaus¢ 
it hands down good teaching, but because it can be so very deceptive. 
There are plenty of clumsy efforts at forgery that mislead no one ; 
but there are also clever efforts that have deceived the very elect. 
A forger working recently in Sienna succeeded in fabricating old 
Siennese pictures that deceived the best experts in Italian art. The 
forged Corot that came up in the Dumas case in Paris some years ago 
is another instance to the point. Critics and experts and gallery 
directors have been victimized more than once by the forger; and the 
number of bogus pictures that have crept into private collections in 
America is astonishing. If closely examined the forgery can usually 
be detected. A man’s drawing or painting is much like his hand 
writing—it has an individuality that is characteristic. ‘The forgery 
may deceive the ignorant or the careless, but it will not easily deceive 
the person familiar with either the handwriting or the brush stroke. 
In ail this matter of what is true or false, what is a copy or a school 
piece, what is repainted and what erroneously attributed, you had 
better follow the books of such experts in Italian painting as Morelli, 
Berenson and Frizzoni. No matter how much you may hear these 
men abused by those who differ with them they are more likely to be 
right than are others less well-informed. Mr. Berenson, in particular, 
is a very competent critic, and his books on Italian painting, with 
their lists of genuine works of Italian painters, will be found most 
serviceable. But in any event it will require time and much experience 
to enable you to sift the chaff from the wheat. In reality, art-history 
is not more snarled and confused than other subjects, but it appears 
so at the first blush. 
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A New Kind of Santa Claus 


An Interesting Experiment that a Young Woman Has Made Successful 


By Rena Caldwell Lewis 


ANY parents have come to question the kindness of teac hing 
their children a belief in Santa Claus. Said the mother of two 
little girls last Christmas: “It is such a delight to hear the 

children’s prattle about what Santa will bring them and to read their 
letters to him which they write in such implicit faith, but I dread the 
day when they will learn the deception. Sometimes I wish I had 
never taught them to believe in Santa Claus.” 

Another mother, an imaginative German woman, likengd belief in 
Kriss Kringle to a sweet cup which must be drained and the dregs of 
which are always bitter. She thought it better to withhold the cup 
end save the child the bitterness of the dregs. 

But in your own memory what would childhood and Christmas be 
without Santa Claus ? 

You remember that wonderful Christmas Eve when you were first 
held up in father’s arms so that you could hang your stocking on the 
nail beside the mantel. How you protest when mother carries you 
off to bed insisting that Santa never comes to houses where little girls 
sit up to wait for him! You resolve not to sleep until you have heard 
the jingle of his sleigh-bells, but the sandman comes—and soon it is 
morning, with father calling gayly from the hall below and mother 
bending over you smiling. 

Santa has come! You were sure he would, but how much more 
satisfactory is the proof in the toys that overflow your stocking and 
are heaped up on the hearth! And there in the corner is a wonderful 
tree all strung with popcorn and candy toys and ablaze with lighted 
candles. 

Did Santa bring that too? You look up the narrow chimney and 
wonder how he ever squeezed down with that great tree on his back, 
but you never doubt his ability to do it nor question how he carries 
trees to all your little friends in one sleigh. Your heart is so full of 
happiness and thankfulness, and you resolve to be such a good girl all 
year so Santa won't forget you next Christmas ! 

" And then comes that bitter day when you mention Santa to some 
older playmate, who laughs and tells you there is no such person as 
Santa Claus, that it’s only father and mother who are fooling you. 

You hasten to your mother with the tears just ready to come and 
ask her if there isn’t “a really truly Santa Claus.”” Now you can 
realize how your mother’s heart was torn. Looking into your troub- 
led face, already losing its baby curves, she decides that the time has 
come to tell you the truth. She explains it all as gently as possible 
and dwells upon the beauty of the Christmas idea, the making of 
happiness for others, the forgetfulness of self ; but you will not listen, 
and run away to sob out your grief alone. 


ort 


T WAS primarily to avoid such little heart-tragedies of childhood 
that a woman in Philadelphia, Miss Elizabeth Phillips, founded the 
Santa Claus Association, of which she is president. Destruction of 
faith in Santa Claus cast a long shadow through her life. .Then she 
became a school-teacher, and the little children of her classes came to 
her with their sorrows, sometimes appealing to her for assurance that 
there was a “real Santa Claus.’’ 

The result of this was that Miss Phillips did a great deal of thinking, 
and from her thought evolved the Santa Claus Association. Now she 
has resigned her teaching position and gives all her time as well as a 
vast amount of enthusiasm to this modern Santa which she has 
created. 

The aims of the Santa Claus Association are very broad, widening 
with its growth. It is designed to bring good cheer into the homes of 
the poor where the mythical Santa has never ventured ; to equalize 
matters so that no child shall be altogether bereft of the joy that is 
prevalent at Christmastime. 

In the two years of its existence the Association has brought delight 
to thousands of children who never before had reason to associate 
Christmas with candy and toys. Necessities are not furnished, 
except in special cases; they are left to charitable societies—for who 
ever heard of Santa Claus bringing flour and clothing in his pack ? 

So far Miss Phillips alone has been the Santa Claus Association. 
She has collected money, distributed gifts and arranged parties for the 
children. She has given all her time and all her own income to the 
project, sometimes denying herself to further the work. She has 
made the Santa Claus Association a success by her energy and her 
boundless enthusiasm. 

The Association has obtained a firm hold on the affections of 
Philadelphians. Miss Phillips will have no difficulty in obtaining a 
large corps of helpers when she fully organizes her Society as she 
plans to do. Leading philanthropists give willingly to the organiza- 
tion, and newspapers which in the beginning scoffed at Miss Phillips’s 
idea, when she was pleading for brief notices, now report fully all the 
doings of the Association and commend its good work. 

Miss Phillips says she first thought of the Santa Claus Association 
in the autumn of 1g04. The sorrow caused by children’s learning 
the truth about Santa had long appealed to her sympathy. Following 
closely on the idea of forming an association that would endure to 
take his place came the thought that this could be made the agency for 
spreading Christmas joy in the homes of poor children. She had seen 
some pitiful experiences in her school work. 

‘Some of the children in my school had never received a Christmas 
gift,” she said. “Many of these unfortunate ones with poor parents 
were more dutiful and obedient than other boys and girls who would 
come to school and tell of the many toys Santa had brought them. 
I had taught all the children that Santa Claus favors good little boys 
and girls, and the injustice and irony of it all struck me like a blow.” 

Miss Phillips lost no time in following out her idea. She began to 
formulate plans for work and strove to interest her friends. 


ot 


HE first active work of the Santa Claus Association was, strangely 

enough, a Thanksgiving party. Miss Phillips called this a Santa 
Claus birthday party. It was given in the dining-hall of a good 
restaurant and the guests were one hundred poor children. Miss 
Phillips invited them herself, going through the slums and selecting 
little ones who she learned would have no especial reason to be 
thankful at home. Her only requirement was that they should come 
with clean hands, clean faces and clean clothes, for ‘Santa doesn’t 
like little boys and girls who are not clean,”’ she told them. 

It was just such a party as you might expect Santa Claus to give to 
his little friends. Games were played, there were good things to eat 
a-plenty, and when the guests went home each little pair of arms 
carried a box of candy and a bright, new toy. 

Immediately after Thanksgiving Day the Santa Claus Association, 
in the person of Miss Phillips, began preparations for Christmas. More 
money was collected. Miss Phillips solicited small amounts from her 
friends and even made tours of office buildings asking business men 
to contribute two cents each toward the fund. Such a modest re- 
quest from a young and pretty girl caused amusement and aroused the 
interest of many men so that they gave far larger amounts to the work 


and kept the San.a Claus Association in mind for future donations. 
A year later some of these same men sent checks unsolicited. 

On this first Christmas of its existence the Santa Claus Association 
had enough money on hand to buy the following gifts for distribution: 
300 dolls, 150 pounds of candy toys, 350 books, 24 sets of sliced card- 
pictures, 150 games, 25 mechanical toys, 24 sets of doll’s furniture, 
24 sets of doll’s dishes, and 2500 cards and calendars—enough to fill 
quite a large pack indeed. Miss Phillips, with the aid of children 
whom the Santa Claus Association had benefited, distributed the 
gifts among the poor, mostly in the slums. 

Gifts were provided for all the children in the hospitals who would 
otherwise have been neglected. One of the evening newspapers 
gave the use of its delivery-wagons to carry packages to thirty-five 
hospitals. 

Hundreds of children were invited by Miss Phillips to visit her on 
Christmas Day and not one went away empty-handed or hungry. This 
was truly a beneficent Santa Claus to thousands of children whose 
only idea of that mythical personage in the past had been the cotton- 
whiskered outposts of the Salvation Army who hold contribution-boxes 
on the street-corners during the week preceding Christmas. 


ox 


ISS PHILLIPS believed that the Santa Claus Association should 

not confine its work to one or two days in the year; with en- 
thusiasm heightened by past success she kept right on working, with 
the result that by Eastertide she was able to send more than two 
thousand cut flowers and five hundred potted plants to the poor and 
sick. A large proportion of the flowers went to hospital wards. 
With each bouquet and each plant went an Easter card bearing a 
verse appropriate to the beautiful significance of the day. 

Last Christmas the work of the Association was carried out along 
the same lines though on a far larger scale. Increased contributions 
from individuals and donations from merchants enabled Miss Phillips 
to triple the number of gifts in the previous year. Very modern con- 
veyances took the place of Santa Claus’s reindeer and sleigh, for a 
number of wealthy men offered the use of their automobiles to dis- 
tribute gifts, an assistance which Miss Phillips accepted gladly. 

For the first time in his long existence probably, Santa Claus 
played chauffeur. The men who guided the big touring-cars wore the 
garb that tradition has associated with the good saint, and the sight of 
forty-horse-power automobiles, tonneau piled high with packs of toys, 
and with the beaming-faced, frosty-bearded figures at the wheels, 
caused no little wonderment in the streets of Philadelphia as they 
whirled about on happy errand bent. When it became known 
through the newspapers, which devoted columns to the subject, that 
these automobiles were doing the work of the Santa Claus Association, 
great interest in that organization was aroused. 

Miss Phillips is now busy with her plans for the coming Christmas, 
assisted by friends who share her enthusiasm. She says that the 
Association will surpass all its previous efforts and carry Christmas 
cheer to many more thousands of children. 

Is there not room for wide development of Miss Phillips’s Santa 
Claus Association? She dreams of an organization which will cover 
Philadelphia so completely that not one child, even in the most obscure 
corner, will be neglected at Christmastime. 


or 


HY should there not be a Santa Claus Association in every city, 
every town and even in the country districts ? 

Its functions also might be greatly widened. It would take away 
the necessity for wounding childish hearts by telling little girls and 
boys that Santa Claus is a myth. When they are old enough the 
working of the Association could be explained to them. Interest in 
this would take the place of faith in the mythical personality of Santa, 
and very little sorrow, if any, would result. 

But this would be rather a passive blessing of the Santa Claus 
Association. It might be developed so as to relieve grown-up people 
from a lot of the worry, bother and fatigue that are otherwise insepar- 
able from the Christmas season. It could be made the agent for 
private charity which would for that reason be all the more appre- 
ciated by the beneficiaries. For instance, if you wanted to make 
some poor family happy you could send instructions to the Santa 
Claus Association with a liberal check, and your wishes would be 
faithfully carried out. 

And here would go also the childish letters addressed to Santa Claus 
which flood the Dead-Letter Office at every holiday season. They 
would find a destination where they would be read, although the 
address on their covers might be the North Pole, Greenland, Iceland, 
or wherever childish fancy supposes Santa Claus to have his home. 

The plea of little Nellie Jones, asking Santa to bring her a doll, 
“one wiv eyes that’ll shut, for I’ve never had any doll,’ would be 
granted, and Nellie’s six-year-old heart would be saved a grievous 
disappointment. There are thousands of pitiful little tragedies every 
Christmas in the letters sent to Santa Claus from poor children whose 
parents do nothing for their pleasure. If it did no more than reply to 
these letters the Santa Claus Association would be a blessed thing. 


aX 


UT all this and much more is possible. If others shall follow in 

the footsteps of this Philadelphia school-teacher with equal 
enthusiasm there is a broad and beneficent future in store for the 
Santa Claus Association. 

In time there might be a great central Association with national 
headquarters and with State and district branches, or each city and 
each country district might have its own independent Association 
governed by the needs of the neighborhood. The American genius 
for organization will find a way, once the idea gains growth. 

But the beginning must be in individual units. Somebody should 
organize a Santa Claus Association in every city, town and village. 

The organizers must have enthusiasm, originality, sympathy and 
executive ability. They will find that the ways in which the Associa- 
tion can spread happiness and good cheer are limitless. They must 
appreciate the fact that Santa Claus should have unfailing good 
judgment and never be bound by convention. 

There might be departments to take care of the needs of unfortunate 
grown-ups and invalids as well as children, for manifestly it 1s just as 
blessed to send a poor scrub-woman to the country for a week’s rest 
as to carry a twenty-five-cent doll to a little girl. 

Support for the Santa Claus Association in any community must 
come chiefly from the kind-hearted among the well-to-do residents. 
Children should be taught to give of their spending-money to help 
Santa Claus fill his pack for poor little girls and boys. Persons who 
pledge fixed yearly or monthly contributions should form the mem- 
bership of the Association and have a voice in its management. 

Every Christmas there are men and women who lament the absence 
of opportunity to make the day and the season brighter for their less 
fortunate neighbors. Here is such an opportunity. 


is most home-like when filled with 
music— when sons from college and 
girls from boarding school gather round 


The 


Piano 


and rehearse the old songs, which, es 
children, they used to sing. 


All the fire and enthusiasm of young 
and vigorous life find response in the 
rich, full, free tones of this piano. 
Once placed in a home, it becomes 
immediately the source of that home’s 
most joyful moments —the centre of its 
most happy and most spiritual lite. 


A home without a Packard, lacks 
even more thana home withouta hearth. 


Where you can hear the Packard Piano 


and descriptive catalogue showing the 


latest artistic cases will be mailed 


White us 


THE PACKARD COMPANY, 
Dept. A Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


to any address on request 












Let down 
the back 


by unhooking a gate. All you have to — 
dotochange the luxurious Streit Daven 

port into a comfortable double bed, Full width head and foot 
boards keep pillows and bed clothes from sliding off. ‘The 


Streit Davenport Bed 


made up as a bed, looks like a bed, is a bed —the most rest- 
ful one,too,on which you ever slept. Don't confuse the Streit 
with theautomatic, rasping, machine-spring kind that clang, 
catch and never work, The Streit is simple, strony, no 
mechanisin —just a gate to unhook 

The oaly chair in which 


Streit Morris Chairs you can relax every muscle 


Head-rest really rests the head and back and foot-rest 
exactly the right height. When not in use, foot-rest easily 

slipped back —leather cushion forming tufted front. 
Upholstered in Streit genuine leather or soft goods. This 
trade mark on every piece. 
If your dealer can’t sup- 
ply you, order fromus. We 
shiponapproval. Write 
or free catalogue — new designs. 


THEC. F. STREIT MFG. CO, 
1048 Kenner St. 
Cincinnati, O 


Dust-proof 
box under seat. 
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Leather for Art Work 


at Lowest Prices 


Painted Indian Head on Ooze sheep skins made up into Pillow 
Covers with leather lacings, reacly for inserting pillow, $5.00, worth 
$10.00. Colors Red, Light Green, Dark Green, Brown,Tan, Maroon. 

Painted Ooze sheep skins, full size, $3.00, worth $6.00, same colors 
as above. I also carry a complete line of Ooze Sheep, Ooze Calf 
and Russia Calf in endless variety of colors suitable for Pyro- 
graphical work, carving, tooling, etc., appropriate for Table Cov- 
ers, Pipe Racks, Wall Hangers, Calendars, Picture Racks. Buy 
skins now and decorate them for your friends as 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Appropriate for Dens, Cozy Corners — tasty for all kinds of rooms. 
Let me know what shade you prefer and I will send 


SAMPLES FREE POSTPAID 


for you to order from. Write to-day. I buy in quantities suffi- 
ciently large to give you the lowest price and largest selection. 


M. B. WILLCOX, 2114 Spruce Street, NEW YORK 


Oldest Fancy Leather House in America. 


Eczema, Thumb Sucking, &c. <<ef'2 


ND-I-HOLD BABE MITS 
No Medicine. Booklet Free. 
R. M. Clark Co., Dept. 2, 246 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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Christmas B from Pari leRadece | 
MSUNAaAS DOXesS ITOM Faf»ris 
& Biddle Co. 
Pretty Ideas for Inexpensive Presents DIAMOND MERCHANTS JEWELERS | 
SILVERSMITHS STATIONERS HERALDISTS | 
Holder 
‘Service by Mail” 
ervice Dy al 
Gift selection from a stock of 
| great diversity and richness, at 
prices as low as quality permits, is 
available to those residing at a 
distance. 
Any BOOKLETS issued by 
the Bailey, Banks & Biddle Co. 
will be mailed on request. 
BOX of this kind is most handy to have. It has many compartments, as you L m 
will see: a ‘‘sewing-box’’ corner, the false bottom crossed with a ribbon or tape, 1B) d 
for turnover collars and cuffs, and places for handkerchiefs, veils and gloves. lamon S> 
5 > — 
The Bailey, Banks and Biddle 
Company will be pleased to exer- 
cise in behalf of out-of-town 
residents that critical judgment in 
the selection of Diamonds, acquired 
| during seventy-four years experi- 
ence in the importing of first 
quality stones. 
“THE BOOK OF PRECIOUS STONES" 
indicates the richness of the stock and the beauty 
of the newer designs. 
THE 1907 YEAR BOOK 
catalogues the entire stock and contains also impor- 
tant gift suggestions in Gold Jewelry, Silverware, 
Watches, Clocks, China, Glass, and Objects of Art. 
; PHOTOGRAPHS 
RETTY and attractive is this fancy little box. When opened it is basket-shape. oS ony atticles desired will be furnished 
This is the most difficult to make at home of al] the boxes shown on this page. 
The others are simpler in design and are of cardboard or thin wood covered with Be ] 
cretonne and trimmed with a dull-finished French upholsterer’s braid. Y ewe iry>s 
> » 
New styles in moderate-priced 
gold and diamond jewelry are 
2 described in the following twelve 
J 
ATTRACTIVE 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS: 
Bangles, $6.00 to $750 
Z Barettes, $4.00 to $60 
Back Combs, $4.75 to $75 
Brooches, $2.00 to $110 
Cuff Links, $3.25 to $58 
Guard Chains, $18.00 to $250 
™ 4 Hat Pins, $1.75 to $19 
the Handy Pins, $1.25 to $48 
Lockets, $6.00 to $145 
ca CHARMING gift for the Scarf Pins, $2.00 to $50 
ret dainty-handed girl to make Watch Fobs, $11.00to $56 
. for Christmas would be a cretonne- Watches, $25.00 to $175 
covered box such as shown above. . 
om It is composed of five small boxes Booklet desired, sent on request. 
ae held together on each side by tiny GOODS ON APPROVAL 
sate i strips of brass finished at each end Careful and varied selections will be sent 
,, ! with ny gilt ree: the longest for inspection, customary Bank or Me rcan- 
a) strips being made doubly secure by tile references only required. 
a tiny screw in the centre. The a 
iil heads on the top of the box are — — a 
3. 00, merely paper prints and may be 1218-20-22 CHESTNUT ST., 
“9 cut from any picture and pasted to PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
the lid. — — 
¢ ¢ ql 
“Good Sense” 
rk , S h Oe 
illow , | 2 sah i AH 
som. ee “3 Ma AL 4 
olors ¥ b fifty, i 4p 
Fond 3 itis idl 
Cov- itygiayh d nga noe 
Buy 
) SEFUL pincushion box. 
ooms. rt little bonbon box may be The lid, stuffed with bran, 
used for many things, such is detachable, and many elittle 
as strings of beads, baby pins or feminine trinkets may be kept 
aan. small articles of jewelry. Any inside the box. It is covered 
ORK small box could be covered in HIS box could be copied in any with cretonne, lined with silk and ver the 
this way. Watteau-figured cre- size, from a tiny jewel-box to a trimmed with narrow gilt up- ase 
fully tonne was used for this one. handkerchief or glove box. A cre- holsterer’s braid. “ 
d by & Sold nowhere else 
~ tonne of red poppies on a white back- For Men, Wormen and Children 
Z ground was used asacovering. This, 368-274 Greenwich St., near 
) , as well as the other boxes, should be | JAMES S. COWARD, Warren 8t New York City 
vue. lined with a plain-colored material. Send for Catalogue Mail Orders Filled 














What Other Women Have Found Out 
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invited to contribute. 
returned; unused ones will be destroyed. 





HIS is an ‘‘ exchange’’ of ideas: of any helpful little hint, whether it concerns the kitchen, the nursery, 
the sewing-room, the garden or any part of house or family — to which any JOURNAL reader is cordially 
A crisp, new dollar bill is paid for any accepted idea. 
Write very briefly: just the hint itself, to 

The Editor of ‘‘ THE JouRNAL’s, Exchange,’’ THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


But no manuscripts can be 








A Bridal-Gift Suggestion 


A girl who was married not long ago had a pleasant surprise from 
a number of her best-known girl friends. They knew that she 
was particularly fond of candlesticks and resolved to gratify her 
hobby when choosing wedding gifts. Each girl contributed a 
certain sum of money, and a committee of two did the purchasing. 
As a result there were candlesticks of all kinds for the bride’s new 
home: silver candlesticks for the dressing-table, four glass 
candlesticks for the dining-table, two handsome brass candle- 
sticks in an antique design for the living-room, two little brass 
candlesticks for a desk, and one or two odd and beautiful ones 
completed the coilection. A supply of candles was sent with the 
candlesticks. B. $. 


For Holding Down Paper Patterns 
when cutting out material, milliners’ long needles are even better 
than pins, if a knob of sealing-wax is fastened to the eye end. 
ONE WHO HAS TRIED THEM. 


Raising Geraniums from Seeds 


is not tried so often as it deserves to be. The little plants are 
most interesting to watch, and there are also possibilities that 
one may be able to originate a variety, as the seed does not 
always come true. A FLower Lover. 


Hang the Back of a Skirt Next to the Wall 


in the closet ; then, if there is any wrinkling, it will not come in 
the front, where it would be more conspicuous. Bm. F. TF. 


Women Should Learn How a Furnace is Managed 


Any housekeeper who does not know how to manage the furnace, 
but trusts it entirely to the man of the house, should learn just 
how he cares for it. Even if she never has to look after the fire, 
the knowledge that she could do so in an emergency will be a 
comfort to her husband. Knowing when to change dampers, to 
close cold-air boxes, etc., will keep the house more comfortable 
and probably make the coal-bill less. M. C. W. 


Tidying Rooms Before Going to Bed 


If the lower rooms in the house are put in order before going to 
bed it will be a great relief to the housekeeper when she comes 
downstairs in the morning. It takes but a few minutes at night 
to put chairs in their places and arrange books and magazines 
neatly on the table. Py. &. &. 


How to Know When Everybody is in for the Night 


In one household where there were several young men who gener- 
ally came home at different hours in the evening, this simple 
plan was adopted to show the last comer that it was his duty to 
lock the door and extinguish the hall light: A small slate bearing 
the names of all the men was hung near the door. As each man 
came in he crossed off his name, until only one was left ; and when 
that man arrived he had no fear, after glancing at the slate, that 
he might lock somebody out. M. E. A. 


Silverware Does Not Become Tarnished 


when a piece of gum camphor is placed in the trunk, chest or 


drawer where the silver is kept. ‘This is for brides, from 
A Bribe. 


Lace Curtains Can be Mended Very Neatly 


by taking strips of net, or good parts of old curtains, and dipping 
them into hot starch. Apply these pieces to the worn places 
while the starch is hot and they will adhere and will not show as 
much as darns. A FP: ¥. 


An Original Birthday Surprise 


was planned for a young girl on her eighteenth birthday by 
eighteen of her friends. Each girl sent a package containing a 
little gift appropriate for the year for which they stood, yet 
adapted to the girl’s present needs. A package marked for one 
year old, “Always hungry,” contained an old-fashioned candy- 
stick; two, “She likes to be dressed up”—clasp pins; three, 
“She goes to parties” —sash ; four, “She has a tea party” —cup 
and saucer; five, “She has a place at a table’’—napkin-ring ; 
six, “She spends her first pennies”—little purse containing 
eighteen pennies; seven, “She learns to write”—silver pen- 
holder; eight, ‘She receives letters’’—box of stationery ; nine, 
“‘She loves to read” —a book ; ten, “She loves flowers’’—a vase ; 
eleven, “She plays the piano” —a piece of music ; twelve, ‘She 
adorns her room” —a picture ; thirteen, “She is athletic” —a pair 
of Indian clubs; fourteen, ‘She loves pretty ribbons” —several 
yards of ribbon; fifteen, “She is fond of tennis” —a racquet; 
sixteen, ‘She dresses her hair high’—an ornamental comb; 
seventeen, “She isa full-fledged young woman” —a fan; eighteen, 
“She makes her own clothes” —a work-box. EB. S. 


For a Thanksgiving Table Decoration 


the white clematis vine is very pretty. The vine, which is brown 
at this time of the year, and covered with feathery seed-pods, is 
graceful and effective. AUTUMN. 


It is a Good Plan to Screen the Registers 


when they are set in the floors by placing pieces of fine wire net- 
ting, like that used for fly screens, over the openings just below 
the registers. ‘This will prevent the loss of many small articles 
which often roll through the openings in the register and down 
the hot-air pipe. Pr. m. C. 


Slip a Laundry List into a Transparent Slate 


and you will find it an easy way to keep account of the articles 
that are sent out. Opposite any one of the printed lines there 
may be set down, with a pencil, figures showing the number of 
that particular article which the laundryman has received; and 
when the wash has been returned and checked off the slate may 
be wiped clean Thus one printed list will serve for a long time 
as a record sheet. A NEw ENGLAND Woman. 


A Simple Handkerchief Case 
may be made by taking a piece of satin ribbon four to five inches 
wide and eight to nine inches long. Hem each end and insert a 


piece of whalebone in each hem. Fold the ribbon in halves and 
sew the edges together. JOSEPHINE. 


Buy a Supply of Corks Once in a While 


and you will regard it as one of your best investments. For a 
quarter of a dollar you can get a handful of assorted sizes—several 
dozen in all. Probably they will last for a year or more. Many 
a time something spoils or is spilled out and wasted simply be- 
cause a bottle is without a cork. Once try the plan of getting a 
fresh supply of corks and you will wonder that you never 
thought of it before. ECONOMY. 


In Planning Your Thanksgiving Dinner 


write out the bill-of-fare plainly, course after course, and tack it 

up in the kitchen in plain sight of the cook. A little forethought 

like this is a great help; for when there are many things to think 

of it is not surpris ng that some which are quite important may 

be forgotten. SYSTEM. 
To Clean a Sewing-Machine 

a stiff paint-brush or mucilage-brush will be found handy, par- 


ticularly to reach those parts which it is hard to reach with a cloth. 
SEAMSTRESS. 


Put Kettles to Soak Before Washing 


After cooking a meal put in the sink the pans or kettles that 
have been used, filled with water, letting them soak until the 
time comes to wash them. At that time you will find the work 
half done, they are so easily cleaned. HOUSEKEEPER. 


A Closet Wall May be Made to Look Neat 


by tacking white cheesecloth on it. This will not only cover 
defects in the wal!, but also protect light clothes. Cc. C. G. 


A Way to Strengthen Buttons or Buttonholes 


If buttons or buttonholes are to be subjected to great strain add 
an extra layer of cloth before sewing on the buttons or working 
the buttonholes. In making buttonholes on a thin material, like 
voile, it is a good idea after marking the hole, but before cutting 
it, to stitch with the machine along what will be the edge. 
DRESSMAKER, 


Why Some Bargains are Really Worth While 


Sometimes apparently “impossible” things at low prices can be 
made worth while if purchased. Odd sizes may perhaps fit you 
well ; soiled articles can be laundered; goods in dreadful colors 
can be dyed; and out-of-date styles can be used as so much ma- 
terial, if adaptable for making over. Cc. W. BH, 


When Keeping a Canary Bird 


if the floor of the cage is covered with a quarter of an inch of bird 
gravel, over which half a teaspoonful of hemp seed is scattered, 
the bird’s feet will be kept in good condition, as he will scratch 
about the gravel to find the seed, which is a great favorite with 
the canary. As SD 


Pumpkin Place-Cards for the Thanksgiving Table 


may be cut out of orange-colored cardboard in the shape of a 
pumpkin, with holes for eyes, nose and mouth. This will give a 
sort of Jack-o’-lantern effect. Write the person’s name across 
the face. cme 


Use Brushes Instead of Dishcloths 


for work around the kitchen sink, and they will lighten the work 
and keep one’s hands in better condition. A little brush like a 
small scrubbing-brush may be used to clean potatoes. Another 
brush of the same sort will be found useful when washing cut or 
pressed glass, as it will reach the crevices better than a cloth. 
A stiff brush with a handle, like a sink-brush, is useful for clean- 
ing greasy pans. If plenty of soap and hot water are used the pot 
or kettle may be easily cleaned and the hands need not be put 
into the water at all. PATIENCE. 


The Box to Hold a Christmas Gift 


may be made attractive by covering it with wall-paper of a 
small and pretty design. If, for example, a silk bag is to be 
given, cover a pasteboard box with paper of the same coloring 
as the silk and the present will be much more acceptable. 


A. D. G. 


Avoid Having Too Many Goldfish in a Globe 


In keeping goldfish it should be remembered that one fish only 
should be allowed to a gallon of water. People who are other- 
wise very careful often kill thei: fishes merely by putting too 
many together. H. 


. 


Pretty Counterpanes for Iron or Brass Bedsteads 


may be made with little labor and small expense by buying a pair 
of ruffled curtains, of muslin, net or any other curtain material 
desired. Fasten the curtains together with lace insertion as wide 
as you please. The ruffled ends will fall over the sides and end 
of the bed. A cambric cover of any color to harmonize with the 
room will add to the effect if placed under the muslin one. 

Mm. &. O. 


To Keep a Child’s Table-Napkin in Place 


tie a knot in one corner and slip it in the neck of the child’s dress, 
under the chin. The knot will prevent the napkin from falling 
and is a useful device when bibs are missing, as, for example, 
when one is traveling. L. 


Pretty Bureau-Covers May be Made of White Pique 


cut in scallops along the edge, and buttonholed with mercerized 
cottons. These may be cut to fit any shape of bureau top, and 
are especially good for those having rounded edges. IDA. 


Calendars Made of Souvenir Post-Cards 


are pretty and inexpensive gifts. One girl made such a calendar 
by selecting six post-cards, each with a different view of the town 
in which she lived. A small calendar pad was taken apart and 
two of the date leaves were pasted on each card. Narrow ribbon 
was glued to the cards about an inch from each end to connect 
them, one above the other, and a space of about an inch was left 
between the cards, so that they could be folded together and put 
in an envelope. Narrow ribbon was also glued to the top card 
to hang the calendar by. M.A. 



















The 


Recipe for 


HEINZ 


Mince 


Me, 


MINCE MEAS 








Take 
the choicest 
beef and the - 
finest white suet; 

select the most 
luscious apples; 
procure the finest 
Valencia confection 
raisins and the plump- 
est Grecian currants, 
each one carefully 
cleansed and seeded; 
get the richest candied 
citron, orange and lemon 
peel—the purest spices 
ground for the purpose, 
and you have the good 
things composing Heinz 
Mince Meat—one of 
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Now, prepare them in a 
Kitchen where cleanli- 
ness has been reduced to a 
science, blend them so 
skillfully that the glorious 
flavor never varies the 
slightest degree; seal the 
result in sterilized jars, 
crocks and tins and you | 
have solved the secret of 
the quality and purity of 

Heinz Mince Meat. 

But can you do it? 
Hardly, for nowhere else 
can be found the perfect 
equipment and exact 

methods of the Heinz 

Medel Kitchens. 

Therefore, it pays 

not only in econ- 

omy but in results 
to buy Heinz 
Mince Meat. 


Sold by all grocers. Let us send 
a copy of “ The Spice of Life.” 
H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
New York Pittsburg Chicago 





London 
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Some Thanksgiving Tables and Dishes 


By Hester Price 











HE tol a? 













The Little 
Joys of 
Every Day 


+0} 
IOI 


What a charm- 


ing success is 





a meal with 





Nabisco Sugar 





| 


| 
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WITH SHEAVES OF WHEAT AND OATS 
CARLET ribbons and golden grain give a gay and appropriate decoration for Thanksgiving Day. The centrepiece of this table is an oval mat of oats, disposed 
lightly upon the cloth. Upon this mat stands a large sheaf of wheat tied with a splashing sash of scarlet. The candlesticks are concealed with stacks 
of oats bound with scarlet ribbons. The red candles seem to be supported by the stacks of oats. The favors are papier-m4ché bonbon boxes which may be filled 
with grains of yellow candy corn. 


Wafers—little 


































confections and 








yet their pres- 
ence means so 


much. What 
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a plain, matter- 








of-fact, prosaic 





failure is that 





same meal 


without 


NABISCO 


Those delight- 


















































ful dessert con- 





GLAZED APPLES WITH SPICED PRUNES APPLE AND APRICOT SHERBET f ° 
HOOSE large apples of uniform size; pare and core, cook until tender in ELECT bright red apples of uniform size, rub them until they have a high ee ec t 1ONnS t la t J 
Syrup. Remove to a platter. Let the syrup boil down toa jelly. Fill polish. Cut off the blossom end, scoop out the fruit, carefully notch the ‘ 
the centres with spiced prunes. Dust the tops of apples with powdered sugar. top of the apple. Put them in cold water. When ready to serve wipe care exhilarate the 
Serve hot in paper made to represent cabbages. fully, rubbing the apple again. Fill with the sherbet and serve upon leaves. 


eT Ss | palate and ca- 
an = a 
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—helpful allies 


not only for 


sen 





the oreat 


o 











| events, but for 


| the little joys 





of every day. 
What would a 


dinner be with 

















out Nabisco ! 
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A GOOD THANKSGIVING SALAD A THANKSGIVING CAKE 7 
AKE a large head of purple cabbage. Cut the stalk off evenly. Curl LACE inthe centre of a dark cake with white icing some heads of wheat and twen t y 2 f Ive 
back the outside leaves. Cut out the solid centre. Fill with large boiled oats arranged to form a bouquet. Decorate the top with candy pumpkir a 
chestnuts which have been shelled and cleared of the dark inner skin. The cucumbers and grains of corn. The sides of the cake are decorated with cent tins. 
chestnuts should be chilled and marinated. Serve with a French dressing. garlands made of the grains of corn and the icing. 








© (es 








FESTINO 


WITH CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS AND GRAPES 


N THE centre of this round 

table is a crystal vase with 
wide mouth. The top of the 
vase is wreathed with clus- 
ters of purple and pale green 
grapes and their foliage. 
The vase is filled with shaggy 
yellow chrysanthemums. 
Disposed at the base of the 
vase are yellow chrysanthe- 


—A confection 
which looks like 
an almond nut, but 


| is really a deli- 











ciously Pp 1 qua nt 














mums outlined with fine clus- mK rsel of good: ‘ | ; ii 
ters of the grapes with leaves - | 
and tendrils. The yellow Oo i | af 
candles are hooded with pale - NIA | 
yellow-fringed shades, dec- | NAT IONAL | 
orated with grape leaves and BISCUIT wy 





grapes. The purple grape 
sherbet in stemmed glasses 
adds to the color scheme. 
The service plates, decorated 
in purple and gold with a 
grape design, are in perfect 
harmony with the plan. The 
blending of Nature’s royal | 
autumn colors gives a bril- 
liant contrast to the purity of | 
fine linen and the sparkle of 
crystal. 


COMPANY 
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Three-Minute Sermons 


Being Brief Selections from the World of Thought for Helpful Use in the World of Action 


Thanksgiving Day 
By William Adams 


HE bare mention of the word, the old Thanksgiving Day —what 
| a power has it to revive the pleasantest reminiscences and recall 

the brightest scenes of other days in many hearts! Every 
image of peace, contentment, competence, abundance and joy 
comes back spontaneously on each return of the grateful festival. It is 
a day not indeed heralded and emblazoned, like the corresponding 
festivals in our ancestral land, in all the pomp and glory of*song. 
Simpler in its nature, humbler in its pretensions, better suited toa 
people of a more recent origin, it is set apart to the exercise of those 
home-bred affections, those “honest fireside delights,” which are 
greener than laurel or fir-tree, and which, from a natural affinity, most 
closely harmonize with the sweet sanctities of our holy religion. 

We need more, not less, of filial respect and gratitude in our na- 
tional character. In that transition period through which we are 
passing it is well to think of the primitive strength which is beneath 
us, and upon which a fruitful surface invites and rewards our toil. 
The origin of this day was with a people who were exiles for the sake 
of truth and liberty, and who gave a soul to the scattered colonies of 
the Western Hemisphere. And on Thanksgiving Day, in the golden 
autumn, multitudes of people, in the temples of religion and in their 
homes, meet together with more reason and occasion for gratitude—if 
they were wise enough to know it—than any nation upon the face of 
the earth. ‘The Lord hath done great things for us, whereof we are 
thankful.” If there is one peril more than another which threatens 
our prosperity it is that indifference to our mercies which might pro- 
voke God to withdraw them. May God incline us more and more 
to that unambitious, unselfish, contented, cheerful, thankful temper 
which is at once a medicine and a feast, an ornament and a protection! 


The Believer’s Autumn 
By C. H. Spurgeon 


WOULD not give much for your religion unless it can be seen. 

Lamps do not talk, but they do shine. A lighthouse sounds no 
drum, it beats no gong; and yet, far over the waters its friendly spark 
is visible to the mariner. So let your actions shine out your religion. 
Let the main sermon of your life be illustrated by all your conduct, 
and it shall not fail to be illustrious. 

The things which are seen are types of the things which are not 
seen. The works of creation are pictures to the children of God of 
the secret mysteries of grace. The very seasons of the year find their 
parallel in the little world of man within. We have our winter— 
dreary, howling winter—when the north wind of the law rusheth 
forth against us; when every hope is nipped; when all the seeds of joy 
lie buried beneath the dark clods of despair; when our soul is fast 
fettered like a river bound with ice, without waves of joy or flowings 
of thanksgiving. Thanks be unto God, the soft south wind breathes 
upon our soul, and at once the waters of desire are set free, the spring 
of love cometh in our hearts. That happy springtide is followed in 
the believer by a rich summer, when his graces, like fragrant flowers, 
are in full bloom, loading the air with perfume. Then cometh the 
believer’s autumn, when his fruits grow ripe and his fields are ready 
for the harvest; the feast of ingathering is at hand—the time when the 
year shal] begin anew, an unchanging year, like the years of the right 
hand of the Most High. 


Beauty in the Darker Seasons 


By Andrew Preston Peabody 


OD has made everything beautiful in its time. It is with us‘in life 
as it is in our climate—the clear and sunny days far outnumber 
the cloudy and stormy. Happiness is the current ; sorrow the ripple 
on its bosom. How many for us are the days that rise and 
set without a cloud! It is not when we call ourselves happy that we 
are the most happy. Indeed, when enjoyment is our special aim J 
think there is almost always some shadow of disappointment. 
When we pause and say, “I am happy,” there is something less than 
happiness. But we are so constituted that our fullest enjoyment is 
found when we are quietly filling our place and doing our duty, when 
we know that we are faithful and useful, when the extensor muscles of 
the inner man are in vigorous and healthful exercise, when every day 
brings its fitting work and every nightfall sees it finished. 

But in the darkened seasons through which we must all pass there 
is, or may be, even a richer beauty, though hidden for the moment ; 
for as under the rain-soaked and wind-swept furrows of the spring the 
hope of the year is bursting into life, so beneath the rains and dews of 
an afflicting Providence, God is ripening for us His harvest of purer 
desires, nobler purposes, higher aspirations, hopes that lay hold on 
life eternal. ‘Then when the sun shines again, and life again smiles, 
if we have indeed yielded our souls to the tilth of the heavenly Hus- 
bandman, there is for us, if a more sober, yet a richer beauty, in the 
knowledge of divine things into which our faith has ripened in the ex- 
perience of the Almighty love to which we betook ourselves for shelter 
in the storm, in the closer kinship with Heaven which, it may be, 
could have been opened for us only by some of the best beloved who 
have gone before us, and in the more faithful diligence with which we 
make all our steps on earth tend Heavenward. 


Praising God for His Gifts 
By Archbishop Trench 


S ALL things come from Him, so we are bound to render unto 
Him thanks for all; and if for the magnificence of that earth 
which He has framed for man’s dwelling-place, for the hills which He 
has set so fast with His power, for “this brave overhanging firmament 
fretted with golden fires,” so it behooves us first and chiefly to praise 
Him for His most excellent creature man, “the beauty of the world,” 
the crown of things, the first-fruits of His creatures; and if for man, 
then most of all for those men who marvelously transcend their fel- 
lows, who, ‘framed in the prodigality of Nature” or of grace, reveal 
to us the possibilities of greatness or of goodness which are in man. 
Yes, apart from all the pleasure or profit which we may have by these, 
we are bound to praise Him that He has given such gifts unto men, 
shown them capable of receiving the same. For such is the fellowship 
of our race, so intimately are we bound up with one another, that what 
is given to one may in some sort be considered as given to all, and from 
that one glory and honor to redound to all. 

But I should be untrue to that solemn trust which I bear if I did not 
remind you that goodness is more than greatness, and grace than 
gifts; that men attain to Heaven not soaring on the wings of genius, 
but patiently climbing by steep stairs of faith and love and obedience ; 
that the brightest crowns, if all their brightness is of earth and none 
from Heaven, are doomed to wither; that there is but one amaran- 
thine crown, even that which Christ gives to them, be they high or 
low, wise or simple, emperors or clowns, who have loved, and served, 
and obeyed Him. 


Life is God’s Plan of Good 
By Timothy Dwight 


N EVERYTHING, says Paul, by prayer and supplication, with 

thanksgiving, let your requests be made known unto God. 

The teaching of the New Testament is not that we need not or 
should not be anxious for anything, because there is a destiny and fate 
which we cannot change—that we can only perform blindly the task 
which falls to us, there being no thought of us, or care for us, above 
ourselves. But it is that we may make known our requests to a wiser 
Friend—laying before Him every pure thought, every plan and pur- 
pose and hope, every conception we have of what is best for the success 
of our working—that we have with Him the intercourse of a rever- 
ential fellowship; but only that, in the appreciation and acknowledg- 
ment of His wisdom as far greater than our own, we commit the 
decision to Him. 

And this is to be in everything, and with giving of thanks. What is 
prayer but the communicating of the child with his Father? It 
begins, indeed, in the earlier stages of the life, with simple petitions 
for the fundamental and necessary things. But as the Christian 
grows into maturity, and his thoughts move through a wider circle, 
and his living becomes in all its parts a preparation for a greater life 
in another world, prayer rises into something higher. It is then the 
opening to God of what the mind is dwelling upon, and the meeting 
with Him in the meditation of the soul. No lesson of life is 
more universal in the experience of the disciples of Christ than that 
the overruling of God is always toward good. ‘Those things which 
for the present seem to be not joyous but grievous work out after- 
ward the peaceable fruits. The darkness of the days past has given 
way to the light of today. 

And as we get more fully the consciousness that life for each one of 
us is God’s plan of good, we may have confidence that all this is so as 
truly in what we do not yet understand as in what we do. Acknowledg- 
ment of the goodness of God is, therefore, a part of every true prayer ; 
and as we utter our thanksgiving, both for what we have always 
known as blessings, and for what we did not once realize to be such, 
but are now understanding more completely, the gratitude for the 
past brings with it a calm and loving committal of the fullness to Him 
who has guided us all the way from the beginning. 


God’s Provision for Man 
By S. D. McConnell 


AKING the world altogether, it never has more than about three 
months’ provision of grain in its garner. The failure of a single 
harvest all over the world would depopulate the earth. It has never 
enough laid up at any one time to keep it from starving during the 
ensuing four months. It would seem to be evident that God does not 
intend that men should become independent of Him. He feeds them 
from time to time as they may need. He does so by the continual 
recurring succession of seedtime and harvest. 

God’s provision for man has never ceased to be a fact. Harvests 
have failed here and there. Droughts have oppressed in this place 
and that. Famine has paid visits. But take it altogether, seed- 
time and harvest, thus far, have not failed. At any rate, they have 
never failed to such an extent that the provisions accumulated in the 
world’s storehouse have not been sufficient to tide it over. Man’s 
table has been spread with abundance. His larder has been kept 
filled. 

The problem which is being considered and discussed more than 
any other in our generation is that of “‘the distribution of wealth.” 
The feeling is widespread that it isn’t properly apportioned. There 
is no question of its abundance. The banquet of life is bountifully 
spread, but it is said that one man gorges himself, while five men 
cannot secure places at the table. 

The problem is, How to distribute God’s bounty? The first condi- 
tion to its solution is that men shall recognize that the good things of 
life are God’s bounty. ‘‘Labor” is fond of saying: “We create 
wealth by our hands, therefore it is ours.”” ‘‘ Capital” is fond of say- 
ing, “‘ We create wealth by our brains, therefore it is ours.”” They are 
both wrong. Neither of them creates wealth. It is poured out from 
the bounteous hand of God. If it be objected that this is introducing 
the religious sentiment into a purely material problem, I reply, the 
problem never has been solved, never will be, except as this sentiment 
is satisfied. Said Mr. Lincoln: ‘‘ Nothing is ever settled until it is 
settled right.” The reason is, right is the most imperious force in 
God’s universe, for it is God Himself. It will overturn and overturn 
and overturn until He comes Whose right it is to reign. Only in pro- 
portion as men realize that they are all alike children seated at their 
Father’s table will they cease to snatch, and will begin each to serve 
another before himself. 


The Royal Bounty 
By Alexander McKenzie 


HIS is the simple record: ‘‘ And King Solomon gave unto the Queen 
of Sheba all her desire, whatsoever she asked, beside that which 
Solomon gave her of his roval bounty.” 

The word “royal” is well chosen, for we think of something which is 
great when we apply this term to it, as we speak of a royal deed, royal 
magnificence, royal benevolence, royal bounty. 

We readily approve the action of the king, for it is this excess of 
giving, beyond that which is demanded of us, which makes the real 
generosity. We are in the habit ourselves, so far as we are generous 
at all, of reaching beyond the real necessities and requests of our 
friends, and giving out of the largeness of our hearts. 

The best things are indeed only to be given in this way. They can- 
not be bought. They cannot be had for the asking, such things as 
confidence, and friendship, and courtesy, which no statute can demand, 
but which the royal heart delights to give, and there is a like royalty 
which is able to receive and prize the gift. 

This is God’s way, to Whom all life is but the expression of His 
heart. We rejoice continually in His bountiful goodness. What is the 
need of flowers? He could have made a strong and honest earth 
which would take in the seed and give it out in harvest, and thus we 
could live ; but when He made the earth substantial, useful as it is, He 
added flowers, because He wished to give them, was delighted to look 
upon them, and knew how happy we should be who saw them blossom 
by the roadside. 

There is a very good expression of God’s way of dealing with us 
in a line of the Twenty-third Psalm, “My cup runneth over.” This 
seems unnecessary. ‘To have the cup full, or a little less than full, is 
enough for us, and more convenient—for us, but not for God, who 
delights in filling it; and when we bid Him stay His hand He keeps 
on pouring, and the water flows, till presently the cup is overflowing, 
not because we thought to have it so, but because of His great delight 
in giving ; until it would seem as if He could not stop, or content Him- 
self with that which He has already bestowed upon us. Let this stand 
as a simple expression of His way with us. 


The Selection 
of a Piano— 


is not merely a matter for today ; the 
purchase should represent enough 
piano for a generation. 

Don’t select a piano merely for 
Mechanical Durability. Tone Dura- 
bility is equally important. 

Age sweetens the tone of A. B. 
CHASE Pianos and increases their 
value. Economy, Mechanical and 
Musical Durability, Artistic Case 
Designs and Fine Finish distinguish 
A. B. Chase Pianos. 

While they cost more than many 
others, this difference in cost is only 
a small proportion of their increased 
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Lay aside the idea that a fine 
piano is extravagant. Extravagance 
isin the use, not in the purchase. The 
best is the most economical. Econ- 
omy is a revenue. In this case it will 
pay a premium on its cost all. your 
life, and then pass to your heirs. 





If you are interested in a fine piano, 
send for our booklet ‘* Why?” and “A. B. 
CHASE Pianos in Fine Homes.” Free on 


request. 


THE A. B. CHASE COMPANY, 
Dept. A. ; . ‘ Norwalk, Ohio 
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Cashmere Bouquet Soap Free 
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Antiseptic Dental Powder 
This Year Only. 


‘ : Big Money 


is paid for artistic novel- 
ties. If you learn Pyrog- 
raphy (Burnt Wood 
Etching), youcan make 
the handsomest, best 
selling articles that 
can be offered. 
Pvrography is the latest 
and most popular decora- 
tiveart. You can beautify 
your home in a hundred 
different ways and inake 
good money as well. 
With our 


PANOK 
Outfit and Material 


Pyrography is easily and quickly learne:| 
and the instructions we send with each 
outfit are so complete that you become 
an expert in the art in 
a very few days. 
Send for large 
60-page 
Free Catalogue 


F.F. RICK &CO. ¢ 
507 Main Street 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
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The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman 


The House-Mother at Thanksgiving-Time 


Thanksgiving Day with a secret bitterness of heart. It seemed to 

me the irony of fate that we should be called upon to give thanks 
for what we didn’t have. November is a month which brings out 
with bare plainness the deficiencies of the poor man’s home. in the 
country or village. The ugly, inadequate little porch is stripped of 
the vines that adorned it in summer, the back yard shows its gaunt 
fences and outhouses which for months have been screened by foliage ; 
the wild wind threshes the dismantled garden, forlornly rattling the 
dry cornstalks and threatening such stray cabbages or late turnips 
as have not been gathered in. 

I was never guilty of singing my summer away, though I did 
idle a good deal—it was not in my nature to toil unceasingly — but 
I always had a pretty fair supply laid in for the winter, though, when 
I looked at my neighbors’ bursting barns and storehouses, and saw 
with what repletion of plenty they faced the season which made me 
shudder a little, 1 could not help noting the contrast and wondering 
if the quality of my Thanksgiving might not be a little strained, and 
this brought me to the day with a sardonic sense of bitter humor. To 
begin with, I was always cruelly tired. By the time the house was 
made spick and span, the dinner cooked and the table set out in gala 
fashion as the ¢ aildren loved to see it I was fairly worn out, and I 
wonder now how I kept up heart for the games in the afternoon. 


ox 


It Would Have Been Dreadful if I had not risen to the occasion, if I 
had not always laughed out after little sister said with great solemnity: 
“A for apple and p for pear—whoever laughs or speaks a word, or 
cracks a smile, will get two pinches and a box on the ear!” Or if 
I had not joined with animation in ‘“ Here comes a duke a-roving,” 
and been able to whisk my skirts and prance disdainfully when, in 
reply to the duke’s intimation that we were “all too brown and 
blowsy,’’ we replied with spirit, “‘We’re quite as fair as you, sir!” 

I know now that this faculty of “keeping up heart” is the golden 
talisman of life, and that so long as we have loved ones for whom 
it is necessary to exercise it we have plenty to be thankful for. 
But it is very hard for a young woman who wishes desperately for 
luxuries and pretty things, not for herself alone, but for her children, 
to realize that her neighbor who seemingly has “ everything she wants” 
is no happier than herself—perhaps not so happy. 

I believe now that my determination to pluck from the closed grip 
of Fate every possible pleasure for my children led me to extremes, 
and that often I did them an injustice by seeking to provide for them 
a sense of holiday every time the calendar suggested it. Perhaps I 
had better have allowed them some disappointments and saved myself 
hours of weariness and worry. But I raised my children as a sort of 
penance. It was not fashionable to have them, and I was looked upon 
as having committed a sort of depredation in bringing forth two little 
girls, so it was “up to me” to make a success of their lives if I could. 

To this end I colored eggs on Easter, fired rockets on the Fourth of 
July, made a monkey of myself on Hallowe’en and spent three times 
as much money at Christmas as we could afford to spend. 

Thanksgiving must be no exception, so we had turkey and mince 
pie, though it was always with the definite impression that we surely 
never could afford it another year. 
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A Woman Wrote Me the Other Day asking me if I thought that 
getting through with a “ big day,” such as I described on this page in a 
former issue, should be held up as a clever thing todo. It had never 
occurred to me that there was any question of cleverness about it. It 
was merely the history of a day’s work and play in the life of a young 
woman who was only beginning to learn what life requires of her. 

Women are always on the lookout for clever achievements by mem- 
bers of their sex. They demand of their sisters that they do some- 
thing remarkable, something to be “held up” as clever. The truth 
is, women are not very clever. Sweet bunglers they are when they 
try at art or aspire to business. My object in writing of common 
little daily experiences and mistakes is to create among us the feeling, 
to bring if I may, to a few at least who understand, a realization that 
daily life is very much alike for us all, and that the glamour which 
hangs about the “clever” woman is all a fancy—she lives and moves 
and has her being exactly as the rest of us do; she has her vexations, 
her limitations, her weaknesses of heart and flesh just as we, who never 
think of being “clever,” do. 

The woman who lives from day to day in an atmosphere of 
her own cheerfulness and hope, with her own womanly courage and 
her sweet motherly aspirations for her family, is being clever without 
knowing it. Every time she takes up the darning-basket, or cooks a 
good meal, or gathers the children around her for a game or story in 
the evening hour, she is exercising the consummate genius of taking 
hold of the first work that offers. No matter if she is making mistakes 
she is trying, and at the end that is all there is to it. 

I was mistaken in many of the things I did. I worked in a rush and 
tumble of trying to do too much. I suffered over foolish and un- 
worthy things, I had trivial ambitions and bits of silly pride, and that 
is why I write about it to young women situated as I was, hoping 
that through some word of mine they may see God’s blessing in it all, 
and learn that it is not for external things that we must be thankful. 
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I was Intensely Bitter in the Inside over the meagreness of things, 
and I silently invoiced our worldly possessions and asked the powers 
that be to witness,that I wasn’t thankful for the faded carpets and the 
worn curtains which I had darned and re-darned and laundered with 
infinite care. It galled me to remember that the company tablecloth, 
so carefully ironed and polished by my own hand, was the only really 
good one I] possessed, when other women, no greater lovers or better 
judges of fine linen than I, had their closets stocked to overflowing. 
I hated our cheap furniture and our old square piano and the cheap 
autumn suit I had been forced to buy, and the coats I had made for 
the children out of old garments. It did not occur to me at that 
time to admit that I was thankful for the children’s clear eyes and 
bright faces, and for their happy, excited little voices chirping in the 
delight of entertaining grandmother and uncle and aunt. 

I fiercely envied certain of our friends who were married about the 
same time we were and who had fine new houses and everything com- 
fortable and elegant in.them. And I said to myself over and over 
again: ‘Why, why did I bring these children into the world to inherit 
only poverty?” I did not know at that period of my life that 
poverty is not an injustice, and that riches and a tendency to demand 
luxuries and pleasures are the great disadvantages the rich man’s 
children must labor under. 

As I look back now upon our little Thanksgiving Days when the 
children were small, and see how we were all developing the best that 
was in us, putting aside longings and bitternesses and living at the 
top notch of our spiritual and mental possibilities~--for we had to make 
love and faith and intelligence and understanding take the place of 
the material things we lacked—I shudder to think how it might have 
been if I had had my way and been the rich woman I wished to be. 


|" THE early years of my housekeeping experience I used to greet 


I am sure that if I could have afforded it I would have been enter- 
taining strangers. Doubtless the children would have been hustled 
off into the nursery with some ignorant or unprincipled maid; I might 
have been so engrossed with the decorations or with the “set” of my 
new gown that I would have forgotten to kiss mother when she came. 
Or maybe she wouldn’t have come—maybe I might not have invited 
her—I have heard of such things. 

If I had been rich I might have felt that the children did not need 
this part of me which I gave them to atone for lack of money. We 
never can buy this thing which mother gives out of her life to them, but 
many rich mothers do not know it, and so many children of the rich 
never possess it—this rare life-knowledge that only mother can transmit. 
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But I Did Not Spend Many Thanksgiving Days in the bitter mood. 
It is a very common thing for young women to feel bitterly toward life in 
the earlier years of their married experience. It seems to them that 
they are martyrs to love and they accept this fate and immure them- 
selves in the bitterness of it for a few years while they are learning to 
be women. The child in them is dying hard and the woman is being 
born with desperate travail. 

The old, romantic idea of love is giving way for the new passion of 
service and strength—the new glory of feeling life shaping itself under 
your hands into some semblance of a new ideal and a more heroic one. 

I woke up from the lethargy of bitterness and learned to take the 
sweetness life was offering me in a fuller measure, but I never quite 
knew what I was spurning, when I said to myself that I had little to be 
thankful for, until mother was gone, and the little daughter who used 
so to delight in the Thanksgiving preparations which I so grimly went 
about making, was far away on Thanksgiving Day, in a home of her 
own, with just the face of the husband for whose sake she had left us 
to stand instead of the home faces of the long ago. 

I have said I went grimly about my preparations, but I did try to 
keep the grimness on the inside. The children had such a way of 
taking the temperature of their merriment from my face that I never 
dared to look solemn or to relax a moment from a brisk cheerfulness. 
Even now if I lean my head upon my hand, hoping to rest my tired 
eyes by closing them a moment, whichever one of the girls happens 
to be present will say : ‘‘ Mother, if you don’t stop looking grumpy this 
minute I’ll go jump in the well !” or some other extravagant expression 
to convey to me the idea that they cannot endure to have me sad. 

It is very well for us when there is some insistent demand upon our 
mental and spiritual energy as well as upon that of the body. Mothers 
often slight this demand to the great detriment of their children. 
They think that if they keep them clean, well fed, well dressed and 
comfortably housed it is too much to be called upon to provide their 
spiritual and mental diet. So they send them to school, where they 
unlearn much and accumulate little that is worthy; to Sunday-school 
to masticate dry nutriment from barren lesson-leaves, and for the rest 
tell them to “‘go out and play” —wondering little souls that need the 
physical nearness of mother to help them grasp at the meanings of life 
and warn them to discard the reaching out of evil which is inherent 
in matter and which is always claiming us. 


on 
It is Quite Natural that the Thanksgiving Day should bring to 


us a sense of wondering what we have to be thankful for, and it seems 
a little trite to sum up the good gifts of life which are common to all. 
But we are so prone to forget our eyes, which the blind millionaire 
would give every cent of his wealth for and start out in life barehanded 
just to possess ; our ears, which the deaf know the loss of ; our children, 
whom the childless covet with passionate grief. 

Aside from these blessings I think that we should most value and be 
thankful for our appreciations. 

The world is just beginning to appreciate appreciation and its 
nearness to creation. Where women once tried to study art they are 
now studying a real appreciation of art. Where they once tried to 
make music (alas!) they are now seeking only to know good music for 
what it is worth. ‘The result is fewer bad paintings and less atrocious 
music. In place of being what we used to call ‘‘a great reader” the 
woman is learning to be a discriminating reader, choosing only what 
is good—may we hope that this will result in fewer books ? 

Gradually, too, we are learning to set the proper values upon things. 
We. are losing our ambition for elaborate household decoration and 
furnishing, seeing with divine insight that the “air” of the home 
depends upon neither. We are learning to value kindness and real 
congeniality, because style and display have become so cheap that 
really good people seek to avoid them. 

In coming years I hope that we shall, as a nation, have more to be 
thankful for than we have today. I hope that the reaction from the 
inflated greatness of great wealth, which is so plainly noticeable in the 
trend of popular thought, will actually work a bloodless revolution. 

I hope the rich may be convinced that it is not envy which de- 
nounces their excesses. No doubt, if we who see the ruin that lies 
ahead of the fast living and limitless extravagance of the upper classes 
were suddenly transported into their atmosphere, we would plunge 
with them into the exhilaration of the intoxication of great wealth 
and unlimited privileges, but this would not prove that what we said 
while we were in the clear, outside air of moderation and simple living 
was a mistake. And this would never prove that those who are in the 
whirlpool of what we mistakenly call success are the fortunate ones. 

I believe we are really learning this. I think we do not repeat the 
sentiment parrotwise just to comfort ourselves for not being rich. 

This general reaction from fashionable and extravagant living, this 
universal wish for the calmer and more satisfying elements in life, is 
something our nation may well give thanks for. 
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| Hope, Too, that in the Near Future we may have a complete 
reaction from the wave of thought that passed over the world with the 
“new woman” movement and caused an army of girls and women 
to go out seeking places in the business world. I never go into a big 
department store or a hot office with its clicking typewriting machines 
that my heart does not sink with the deep regret of seeing women 
there. May we not ine that some day we may all get back hame 
where we belong, even if home be but a few rooms with only such 
plain furniture as father and mother went to housekeeping on ? 

We who live in quiet country places with our loved ones close around 
us have much to be thankful for, and, better still, we know it. For 
the idea of a simpler life at home is growing into our hearts; not 
forced upon us by the inevitable, as many of the rich would like to 
believe, but having its origin in a healthy sentiment which is making 
itself felt in the hearts and minds of all good people. 


one of the most successful departments The Journal has ever published, and it will be 
continued throughout the coming year. 
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For 
Soups, Sauces, 


Savory Sundries 


and Beef Tea 


Careful analysis by food experts 
establishes Cudahy’s Rex Beef Extract 
as absolutely pure. 

Available always for instant use. 


We Furnish These Spoons 
Without Cost 


except the expense of mailing and 
packing. 
See Offer Below 


They are A-1r standard grade, 
superbly fashioned, French — gray 
(sterling) finish, free from advertis- 
ing, and manufactured exclusively for 
us by the celebrated  silversmiths, 
Wm. A. Rogers, 
Ltd., whose name 
they bear. 












Get the Spoons 


For each Spoon desired send a meta! 
cap from a 2-oz. or larger sized jar of 
Rex Beef Extract or Cudaly’s Nutri- 
tive Beef Extract and 10 cents in silver 
or stamps to cover packing and mail- 


ing expense. (A set of six spoons 
requires six metal caps and 60c.) 

State plainly whether you want Tea 
Spoons or Bouillon Spoons. 

If you cannot obtain it, send us the 
name of your dealer and 50 cents in 
stamps and we will send you the regu- 
lar size, a 2-0z. jar of Rex Beef Extract; 
or 60 cents and we will mail you spoon 
and jar. 

Cudahy’s Rex Beef Extract is sold 
by grocers and druggists. 


The Cudahy Packing Company 


Beef Extract Department T 
South Omaha, Neb. 


Send 2-cent stamp for “ From Ranch 
to Table,” an illustrated cook book. 
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Fans You Can Make for Christmas 


By Helen Koues 


HERE is possibly noth- 
ing daintier than a fan, 
but alas, nothing more 
perishable. How many of 
lif 4 us have used the pretty tri- 
iy fles but a few times when the 
Wf filmy lace or spangled cover- 
as y 


; ing is torn or tarnished, leav- 
a / 
{> / ; 
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ing the sticks, however, in 
good condition. And if in 
good condition why not use 
them again? For with a lit- 
tle care it is a comparatively 
simple matter to “re-cover 
them. So look in your boxes 
and chests for what pretty 
sticks you have and re-cover 
them as I did mine, any of 
which you could copy with 
ease for Christmas gifts from 
the illustrations on this page. 

The first step is the question of size, which, of course, is regulated 
by the sticks. ‘These must in all cases be evenly spaced, not only to 
determine the size, but also to insure the fan’s closing properly. To 
do this lay the sticks on a table and determine the desired space 
between them by measurement. Have them at least one-eighth of an 
inch apart at the base in a small fan, and more in the larger ones. Now 
take a needle and thread and 
fasten the thread by a button- 
hole-stitch to the end stick, at 
either the inner or outer circum- 
ference ; carry the thread to the 
next stick and fasten it there in 
the same way, using the same 
thread from stick to stick and 
fastening it at each one until the 
other end of the fan is reached. 
This is most important and must 
be done securely and evenly. 
When completed the sticks are 
ready for mounting. 





Useful as Well 
as Effective is 
This Breezy 
Palmleaf 


S A FAN isa semi-circle with 
an outer circumference, in- 
ner circumference, and a depth 
of so many inches, it is possible 
to add or subtract from these 
edges to obtain a larger or 
smaller size, but as this would 
be difficult for the inexperienced, paper patterns have been made, 
graded in three sizes, small, medium and large, from which the covering 
may be cut in any material, using the size required for the sticks you 
happen to have and adjusting the pattern to suit the individual case. 
When the decoration of the fan—about which I shall speak later—is 
completed the edges should be finished by Duchesse lace braids, using 
the three-quarter or 
one inch width for 
the outside edge, 
and the three- 
eighths-inch width 
for the inside edge, 
sewing it to the fan 
covering with num- 
ber rsothread. To 
mount this covering 
on the fan apply an 
art paste (a kind 
that is not affected 
by dampness) on 
each stick by a 
small brush, lay the 
covering on the 
sticks and press with a clean blotter. Now cut the threads that 
connect the sticks and pull them away. Spread the fan out flat ona 
clean paper, and leave it over night, if possible, under a book or 
pressure of some kind until it becomes thoroughly dry. 

The creasing of the fan is the next important step. Close it care- 
fully, placing one stick over the other, and crease the material at 
the side of each stick with the fore- 
finger and thumb. When the fan is 
closed put an elastic band around it 
to hold it securely, and place it under 
pressure for a short time to secure 
sharp and even creasing. These are 
general directions for making any fan. 
Now let us take the individual fans 
and make them together. 


Duchesse Lace in a 
Handsome Design for 
Evening Use 








A Dainty Design for 
Hand Embroidery or Hand Painting 
No. 2852. Transfer pattern for the 
forget-me-not design. Price 10 cents. 


FoR the Duchesse lace design a 
pattern can beobtained, with direc- 
tions for making the lace, adapted to 
sticks measuring 32 by 16 inches at 
the outer and inner circumference 
respectively, with a depth of 6 inches. 
When the lace is completed mount 
on the sticks as told above. Or if 
the sticks are perforated the covering may be sewed on, which is pref- 
erable. Use number 150 thread, taking a tiny stitch on the right side, 
and carrying the thread on the wrong side to the next hole. When 
desired a piece of mousseline de soie, cut by the lace pattern, may be 
pasted on the wrong side as a lining, but it is by no means necessary. 
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Fan of Black Lace, Spangled 
in Gold, for an Older Woman 








For the black lace fan spangled in gold use any piece of all-over 
black lace you happen to have, or buy a quarter of a yard of a narrow 
width and cut it by the tissue-paper pattern in such a way that any 


design in the lace may be brought out by spangles. These may be 





A Novel Fan of Organdy 
that May Match Your Gown 


bought in packages of one hundred for about ten cents, and used as 
individual taste dictates. In this case the lace was in cobweb-like 
circles which I spangled in the centres in flower effect. Finish the 
edges of the fan with narrow black lace or the Duchesse lace braids. 
The latter should cost about ten cents, the spangles ten cents, and the 
lace twenty cents, making a total 
cost of forty cents for the fan. 

How many of us this year 
have gowns of flowered organdy 
from which we have pieces left 
that could be utilized? So look 
in the scrap-bag for such a piece 
and make a fan to match your 
gown. Place the organdy on 
the tissue-paper pattern in such 
a way as to show the design of 
the material to good advan 
tage ; finish the edges with white 
Duchesse lace braids, mount on 
some simple sticks, blending in 
color with the organdy, and you 
will be surprised at the pretty 
fan you have made at such small 
No. 2853. Transfer pat- cost and labor. The cost of 
tern for the Duchesse mine, including the organdy, was 
lace. Price 15 cents. but twelve cents. 


OR the fan of color and spangles first cut a mousseline mount by the 
paper pattern; purchase one yard of an irregular lace edging in a 
scalloped design and place on the mousscline so that one scallop will 
come in the centre and one or two on each side, according to the size of 
Take a single lace scallop and reverse it under the side 
Look in your work-bag for a bit 


the fan. 
scallops to form an oval medallion. 
of flowered organdy, 
or silk that has a rose 
or some flower in it, and 
place under the lace 
scallops at the centre 
and ends. Baste in 
place, and appliqué the 
lace over the organdy 
on to the mousseline. 
Spangle irregularly the 
parts of the mousseline . » 

not covered by lace or MON odd ae 

flowers, and finish the ea : 

edges with lace braid. oe~_ Vy’ 

Press on the wrong side An Appliqué of 

and mount on spangled Cretonne is Effective 
sticks. 

For the delicate forget-me-not design a pattern may be had which 
may be transferred to mousseline if for embroidery, or to bolting cloth 
if for hand painting. In either case use rather a wide Duchesse lace 
braid at the outer edge to give a lacy finish. 

An effective fan for informal occasions is the one of appliquéd 
cretonne. Cut mousseline or net by the paper pattern adjusted to fit 
your sticks; purchase a quarter of a 
yard of cretonne in a large flowered 
design, and cut out the flower, button- 
holing the edges in the same colors, 
and appliqué to mousseline, keeping 
the irregular edge of the flower. 





gy poly of you, I know, have sticks 
left from a “flower fan” which 
could be used again, so cut pink crépe 
paper the size and shape of elm leaves, 
use silk as a foundation for covering 
the sticks, and paste the leaves to it 
on each side of the centre stick so that 
they overlap, as shown in the illustra- 
tion below. Four graduated circles 
form the centre, completed by the 
stamen of an artificial flower. 

A palmleaf fan for a den or porch may be hand-painted in any bold 
floral design, or decorated as I did mine, with big pink roses cut out 
of a quarter of a yard of cretonne, matching any drapery that is used. 
First buttonhole the edges of the flowers in the same colors, paste 
them to the fan, 
cutting the edges 
of the fan the 
shape of the flow- 
ers, and turning 
over the cretonne 
just a trifle to 
make a neat and 
secure finish. 

Now, girls, I 
hope you will 
have as much fun 
in making some 
of these fans as I have had, and if you get in any difficulty I shall 
be glad to help you out if you will write and tell me about it. 





Crepe Paper Mad This Flowerlike Trifle 


NOTE —Transfer patterns can be supplied for the fans numbered on 
this page, and a tissue-paper pattern in three sizes, for covering any of the 
fan-sticks with any material desired. Price of the tissue-paper pattern 
(No. 2851) 10 cents, post-free. Order any pattern by number, inclosing 
price, from the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 











Petticoats 


Their dainty lustre, their delicate 
rustle, their captivating ‘ swish,”’ 
make ready-to-wear petticoats of 
Heatherbloom ‘Taffeta all the vogue 
in place of genuine silk. This fine 
new fabric is proof against splitting 
and cracking. Will outwear the dress. 

Heatherbloom Petticoats are accepted by 
fashion for any occasion —for any style o1 
season. “They deceive the most careful 
observer,"’ says Mrs. Osborn, New York's 
famous dressmaking authority, who unre- 
servedly endorses Heatherbloom. 

The Petticoats come in 50 shades. $2.50 
and upward at ready-to-wear departments. 

There are many inferior imitations of 
Heatherbloom. Avoid them by looking 
for this trade-mark 


HEATH 


stitched in waistband. 

By the piece Heatherbloom Taffeta is ob- 
tainable in 150 shades at all lining counters. 
This season’s goods far surpass those ever 
before offered, the improved fabric being 
immeasurably superior to silk for all linings, 
drop skirts, underslips, etc. 36 in. wide, 
35c.a yard, 

Be sure you find the trade-mark on 
selvage of every yard. 

If you have difficulty in securing either, 
send money order and we will see that you 
are supplied atonce. Write for samples and 
beautiful booklet written by Mrs, Osborn. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, 


361-363 Broadway, New York City 


Makers of HYDEGRADE TEXTILES— 
Lucenta Satin, Paisley Percaline, Sakana 


Ss Satine, Rusiline. 
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10c Enough 
a card to 
containing support 
8 2 
collars 


Washable Collar Supporter 


Holds collarin shape and doesn’t poke through 
or sciatch the neck. Silk covered, with finished 
ends. Bends with every movement of the neck 
and is entirely comfortable. Washing won't 
twist, break or rust it. 

More than 3,000,000 sets of BPronzebone sold in 2 years. 
At all better class stures If your dealer hasn't it, send us his 
name and address with 10c and we'll mail you enough to 
support 2 collars. Specify colur—white or black, and size 


—low, medium or high 
722 Market Street 
* Hollander, PHILADELPHIA 














Strongest stockings 
for children 


oMend_¢ 


66 





Other 25-cent stockings, in 
spite of all the darning done 
on them, last only one-third 
as long as NoMend. 


Li ne Knees 


Heels 
Toes 

are mainly responsible for NoMend’s 

longer life, but they have unusual 

strength to begin with. 

25 cents 4 pair; 6 pairs $1.50. Sent 
on receipt of price, if your deale: 
hasn’t them and you give us his 
name and address, 


Write for NoMend free booklet. 


Laubach Hosiery Mills 
. Philadelphia St 


See = 











Health and Pleasure 


At your dealer's 





or direct at for y r Boys Girls is t 
are most a! sto secure for 

Lowest Physicians say that not 
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What Uncle Sam is Doing 


A Department Showing the Remarkable but Little-Known Experiments Which 
the United States Government is Making for the Public 


As Collated and Told by John Elfreth Watkins 


With the Assistance of the United States Government Departments at Washington 


Finding the Warmest Clothes for the Least Money 

N ABSOLUTELY unique study just commenced by Uncle 
Sam, an investigation of particular interest just now, when we 
are donning our thick apparel, will result in showing how 
much warmth there is in clothing and bed-eoverings of different kinds. 
At the Department of Agriculture’s experiment station at Middletown, 
Connecticut, there has been built a little room inside of a large labora- 
tory. In the little room there is an iron cot, folded up against the wall 
during the daytime. This bed is made up at night with a blanket 
instead of a mattress, and the man who sleeps in it is covered with a 
cotton quilt. There is a very delicate apparatus for measuring the 
slightest amount of heat given off in the room—it records the amount, 
in fact, which the man generates merely by the exercise of undressing. 
After the man gets into bed it is found that his body throws off thirty 
units less heat when the quilt is thrown over him than when it is left 
off. In other words, the apparatus shows that this amount of heat is 
stored up in or by the bed-clothing. When the man rises in the 
morning and throws back the covering the heat in the room becomes 
thirty units greater, for the amount stored up by the bed-clothes is 
now returned to the surrounding air. In the same way, if the man 
throws back the covers during the night the heat in the room becomes 
grecter. While the man was in bed in the little room lately he hap- 
pened to raise himself and reach for his watch to look at the time. 
Even that slight uncovering was measured by the delicate apparatus. 
The man is to be put to bed under various kinds of quilts, blankets 
and spreads; and thus bed-covers of wool will be compared with 
those of cotton, down and other stuffs. In this way Uncle Sam will 
find out for the people what materials offer the warmest bed-covers for 
the least money invested, or what kinds are the coolest for hot summer 
nights. Clothing worn on the body will next be compared in the 
same manner. ‘The man will first remain undressed until the appa- 
ratus has measured the heat given off by his body. Then he will don 
one undergarment ; then take that off and don another of a different 
material ; then will be compared other kinds of garments of different 

fabrics and thicknesses, and finally outer-clothing and overcoats. 
The experiments are being made for the Department of Agriculture 
by Dr. W. O. Atwater and Mr. F. G. Benedict, of the Office of Experi- 

ment Stations. 


Correcting Our Weights and Measuring-Rules 


HE manner in which Uncle Sam corrects our weights and measur- 
ing-rules at his new Bureau of Standards is of interest to «very 

one who buys or makes things. Some years ago the nations of the 
world adopted “standards” of weight and measure and had them cast 
in an alloy of platinum. They also subscribed money for the building 
of the International Bureau of Weights and Measures in Paris, and 
in a subterranean vault beneath this palatial structure these supreme 
“standards” of the world were stored. They can now be reached 
and taken out only when three officials, with separate keys, independ- 
ently, unlock the vault together. Two exact copies of each standard 
were distributed among the nations, and ours now rest in a great vault 
in the Bureau of Standards. The standard bars are there kept, each 
embedded in plush within a wooden cylinder locked in a metal tube 
which, in its turn, is kept in a wooden case. Each standard weight 
reposes under two glass bell-jars, one fitting over the other. One of 
each pair is never touched, and one is used for correcting others. 

When a measuring-rule is sent into the Bureau for correction it is 
clamped alongside the standard beneath two microscopes, one at 
each end, which are focused upon the graduations or markings. 
These markings are both made to fit a black line seen in the micro- 
scope which proves that these particular ends of the two rules are 
exactly opposite. The corrector’s eye is placed to the microscope 
over the other end and the distance by which the like graduations 
there vary is noted down as the error of the rule to be corrected. 

When a weight is received for comparison with the national stand- 
ard the two are placed in the opposite pans of a very delicate balance- 
scale, the standard being handled only with a pair of forceps with 
chamois-covered ends—for perspiration from the hands might stain 
the metal and thus alter its weight. The scale is allowed to rest over 
night that the temperature of the two weights may become equal 
for if one is even a trifle warmer than the other the heat given off will 
set up air currents disturbing the exact balance. Next morning the 
weighing is done by a careful man who must not approach the glass- 
incased scales nearer than four yards, lest the heat of his body disturb 
the balance. Through a telescope focused upon the indicator of the 
balance the weights are compared. ‘Then, lest the balance be at 
fault, the two weights are made to exchange pans, the weigher still 
remaining four yards away and never touching them. ‘This transpo- 
sition he effects by aid of an ingenious combination of levers operated 
by long brass rods. The Bureau of Standards has been built in an 
isolated grove far from the vibrations of the city, which might jar its 
delicate instruments and cause them to prevaricate. 

Determining Whether Electric Farms Can be Made Profitable 
8 ee each treated with electricity grow much faster and bigger than 

those nursed by Mother Nature in the old-fashioned way. This 

has been demonstrated in our agricultural experiment stations. Now 
Uncle Sam has set about to prove whether electric farms can be made 
profitable, and a special laboratory has been set aside for the purpose 
by Chief Albert F. Woods, of the Division of Vegetable Physiology, 
Department of Agriculture. Electricity is here being applied directly 
to the plant, to the soil in which it grows and to the atmosphere sur- 
rounding it. What has been lately discovered in the experiment sta- 
tions and elsewhere is this: When a mild electric current is passed 
between metal plates sunk on either side of planted pea seeds these 
electrified seeds, although sprouting later than normal ones, will have 
outstripped the latter at the end of forty-five days. If mustard seed 
is planted along an electric wire whose covering has been cut off in 
places the growing plants will, at the end of a week, be one-third 
larger opposite the uncovered parts, where the electricity has leaked 
out, than opposite the covered parts. If beans are planted in two 
glass jars and one jar has electricity passed through it daily the electri- 
fied plants will have attained considerable size at the end of a week, 
when the others will scarcely have commenced to show themselves. 

At Uncle Sam’s Massachusetts experiment station an electric 
garden was laid out some time ago, and beneath the soil, at a depth of 
two inches, was strung a continuous electric wire which recrossed the 
garden at intervals of two inches. It was found that many varieties 
of seed sprouted much more rapidly in this electric garden, that many 
plants blossomed much. earlier and that many grew much larger than 
in an ordinary garden alongside. It has also been found that an 
electric spray, such as applied to human patients by some doctors, 
will hasten plant-growth. In France a barley field strung under the 
soil with wires connected with lightning-rod-like points, gathering 


merely the natural electricity always in the air, yielded thirty-five per 
cent. more than an ordinary field alongside. 

Russia has just given a subsidy of seventy-seven thousand dollars 
to an inventor who seems to have proved his ability to increase the 
yield of the sugar-beet two and one-half times and to hasten also the 
growth of cotton and grapes. This man puts metallic plates into the 
ground and connects them with wires reaching to a building in which 
all visitors are forbidden. According to a botanist of the Department 
of Agriculture, who met the inventor in Russia and investigated his 
claims, certain rural Russians have turned large tracts over -to this 
genius, who asks in return only one-third of the excess profit realized 
from the treated ground. On the ground he has already doubled 
the weight of beets grown, and, furthermore, has increased their sugar 
contents ; so that, taking everything into consideration, about two and 
one-half times as much sugar can be obtained from an electrified as 
from an ordinary field. ‘ 

Uncle Sam’s new electric laboratory will not only determine how 
far our farmers can utilize the electric garden commercially but will 
also try to protect them against any unwarranted claims for this or 
that electric treatment of plants. Absolutely no information con- 
cerning the progress of the work will be given out by the department 
for several years, and it will be useless for you to write letters of inquiry 
concerning it. 


New Facts About Nuts 


IGHT now, in nut season, it may be of interest to state that the 

Government food experts find that although nuts are ordinarily 
used as luxuries they are really concentrated foods containing little 
water and a high percentage of nutritive material in proportion to 
their bulk. The cheaper and more abundant are rated as more 
economical foods than the juicy vegetables. 

Giant chestnuts, quite as big as horse-chestnuts, will be growing in 
this country as soon as the trees can mature. Mr. Frank Meyer, one 
of the Government explorers, has lately brought these from Northern 
China. Pistachio-nuts are being introduced from the Old World into 
the arid regions of our Southwest and will become as common in this 
country as the almond is. ‘They will not be used chiefly as a coloring 
and flavoring material for ice creams, but as a nut for the table. 

The peerless almond of Southwestern Spain is also to be introduced 
into our South and Southwest. ‘This prize nut of commerce, known 
as the “Jordan,’’ is smooth, hard-shelled, long-kerneled and deli- 
cately flavored. We are paying eight to ten cents more a pound for it 
now than for the thin-shelled variety. It is especially esteemed by 
confectioners for sugaring and salting. 


Developing a System of Crop Forecasts 

HE Secretary of Agriculture has commissioned Mr. L. J. Briggs 

to make a study of the effect of different kinds of light rays on the 
growth of plants. If you pass a ray of sunlight through a prism it 
will split into the rainbow band of violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, 
orange and red. If you throw this band into a dark room and move 
a very delicate thermometer over its successive colors there will be a 
slight rise of temperature when it reaches the green, a little more in 
the yellow and still more in the red. Strange to say, if the thermom- 
eter be moved past the final red band and on over the wall or screen, 
where nothing but blackness is seen, the temperature will grow still 
higher, then fall, then rise again. These invisible rays below the 
red of the rainbow band are what make things grow on earth, and 
they have different capacities for doing so. 

The effect of different amounts of sunlight and skylight on vege- 
table development will also be studied by Mr. Briggs, who will proba- 
bly distribute among farmers simple observing apparatus for the 
purpose. One of the chief problems to be solved is whether there is 
less plant-growth in periods of less sunlight. At the Naval Observa- 
tory a photograph of the sun is taken every day when that central orb 
can be seen. ‘These photographs never show Old Sol’s face twice 
alike. There are spread over it varying numbers of little bright spots 
caused by metals glowing as they melt and boil. At other places 
there are black spots much larger—the ‘sun spots” which we read 
about. These spots, also haziness of the sun’s atmosphere, combine 
to give our plant-life less sunlight. 

A system of crop forecasting may result from the work to be begun 
by Mr. Briggs in connection with that of the Astrophysical Observa- 
tory where long-range weather forecasting is being perfected, as told 
in a previous number of THE JOURNAL. If a season of less sun- 
light can be forecast, and the effect of less sunlight on plant-growth 
be determined, then general crop conditions can be forecast for a 
season. Professor Langley, speaking of this possibility, toward 
which he earnestly worked, said: ‘‘The immense importance to us 
of such foreknowledge as will enable us to forecast the harvests and 
in other ways look into the future need hardly be insisted on if we can 
get it, and we apparently can get it only from such studies as these, 
which is a justification of our Astrophysical Observatory.” 


Fresh Black Flowers of Any Kind for Mourning Wear 


HAT we soon may have fresh flowers of any color that suits our 

fancy is indicated by experiments which are being made in con- 
nection with the Bureau of Plant Industry by Professor Henry 
Kraemer, of Philadelphia. Professor Kraemer alters the color of 
plants by feeding them with different chemicals supplied through 
the soil. In the case of roses and pansies the leaves are often beauti- 
fully variegated, depending upon the chemicals used. One rose is 
produced with the edges of the leaves red, the veins green and the 
remaining portions yellow. 

He also grows plants deficient in color and then adds to them any 
desired coloring matter, extracted from other plants or ordinary 
aniline dyes. The stalks of the flowers to be thus artificially colored 
are allowed to remain in the solutions from one to two hours, while 
they suck up the coloring matter. With some flowers, as the culti- 
vated anemones, the effects are noticeable in from ten to fifteen 
minutes. Any white flowers may be changed in this way to yellow, 
orange, blue, green, purplish-red, magenta, crimson, purple, salmon- 
pink or gray. 

Green carnations can thus be supplied to the market for St. Patrick’s 
Day. In decorative schemes, where a particular col~~ is selected, 
flowers of different species may all be had in that one shade, such as 
blue roses, blue carnations, along with violets and other blue flowers. 
Fresh white roses and carnations can be colored with naphthol 
black dye and supplied as mourning flowers. The method can also 
be applied for coloring wild flowers for decorative purposes. Ordi- 
nary wild carrots when colored with a blue dye give a beautiful effect, 
suggestive of a head of forget-me-nots. Flowers dyed by this method 
are permanent in color and when dried can often be used for orna- 
mental purposes. 
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What Shaving 
Soap Does He Use? 


It makes no difference whether 
‘he’ is a husband, father, brother 
or son, you should be interested 
in what affects his health, his 
appearance and his disposition. 
If his face smarts, or his razor 
pulls, or the skin is left in an 
irritated condition, poor shaving 
soap is probably the cause, and 
you will win his gratitude by 
getting him 


ny Y i 

Williams °scap® 
f m1 Soap 

It is not only absolutely pure, but 
also keeps the skin in a soft, healthy 
condition. It produces a rich, creamy 
lather that will not smart or dry on 
the face. Just get him Williams’ 
Shaving Soap, have him use it for a 
week and note the result. 


Send us 4 cents (in stamps) fora 
Williams’ Shaving Stick or a cake 
of Luxury Shaving Soap (trial 
size) enough for fifty shaves. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Derr. A. GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


London Paris Berlin Sydney 
Williams’ Jersey Cream Toilet Soap is as 
perfect for toilet use as Williams’ Shaving 


Soap is for shaving. 
















The soul of the 
piano is the tone. 
Every Hardman 
Piano has a soul— 
that is to say a tone, 
—rich, resonant and 
sweet. Beyond that 
this tone is put ina 
sound, strong body, 
capable of standing 
hard wear and 
changes of climate. 

Because of its soul —and 
the stuunuchness of its body, the 


Hardiman is the piano par excel- 
lence for the home, 





Hardman atetons Piano 


the famous Hardman Upright Piano with the 
Hardman Piano-Player built within its case, 
we claim is the best instrument of its kind made. 
Novice and musician can play it with equal 
skill. Let us tell you more about it. 
Where we have no dealer we will send 
price lists and explain our easy payment 
system. We take old pianos in exchange. 


Write us for our new booklet’ Piano Helps”’ (postpaid). 


Hardman, Peck & Co. 


Established 1842. : 
Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth Street, New York. 














IREDICEDAR 


Sent Direct From Factory to 
Home, Freight Prepaid 

Guarantees protection to furs and woolens 
against moths, dampness, dust. Made in sev- 
eral sizes of fragrant Southern Red Cedar 
Ideal present for wedding, birthday or Xmas. 
Send for booklet and low factory prices. 
Piedmont Furniture Co., Dept. P 
Statesville, N.C. =e 


100 Visiting Cards ?:% 50c 


Also Business, Mourning, » Fraternal, Professional 
and Emblematic. We have cuts of trade-marks and emblems for 
all railroads, lodges and fraternal societies. Monogram Station- 
ery. Wedding Invitations and Announcements. Samples free. 
| E. J. Schuster Ptg. & Eng. Co., Dept. AB, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Some Inexpensive Bungalows 


HE term bungalow, in architecture, was originally applied to a certain class of dwellings in India and the far East which were 

one story high, with thatched or tiled roofs and surrounded by broad verandas. While the American bungalow, which has 

developed great popularity in recent years, has necessarily been modified to meet climatic and modern building conditions, it 
still follows very closely the characteristics of its Eastern prototype. The bungalows shown on this page are all found in Pasadena, 
California, and were photographed especially for THE JOURNAL by Helen Lukens Gaut. 


























N ABSOLUTE balance of design, with just enough ornamentation to 

relieve it from severeness, is a pleasing part of this bungalow. 

There are six rooms and bath inside, all of which are wainscoted and have 
delicately-tinted walls. Designed by Fred G. Pierce. 


ERE is a bungalow so cleverly blended with the landscape that one 

seems naturally to develop from the other. The inside is most 
attractive with tinted walls, and woodwork of stained Oregon pine. It has 
five rooms and bath. Designed by A. A. Hollenbeck. 


























HIS bungalow has six rooms and bath. It is especially worthy of 

recognition because of its charming variety and a highly-developed 
sense of livableness. The white trim contrasts agreeably with the dark 
brown stain of the shingles. Designed by C. W. Buchanan. 











Berk 


HERE is a pleasant air of freshness about this bungalow which is 

particularly appealing. In outline it is somewhat irregular and of 
excellent proportion. Exposed beamed ceilings add beauty to the interior, 
which has six rooms and bath. Designed by W. L. Lippincott. 




















EMARKABLY picturesque is this little bungalow of five rooms and 

bath. The pergola effect extending across the front, the strong lines 
of the chimney, and the decorative value of the bay-window give it a 
decided individual quality. Designed by Marie W. Terwillinger. 


NERRING skill and a thorough conception of architectural form are 

apparent in this exquisite little bungalow. It is eloquent in its clean 
cut outlines and most substantial in its general effect. There are five 
rooms and bath inside. Designed by Arthur J, Stephens. 





























ATURE seems to have reflected her charms in this fascinating little 

cottage. It is a splendid example of an artistic result for a little 
mone;. While it has only four rooms and bath the inside arrangement is 
very complete. Designed by the owner. 


© 


HE deeply projecting roof and the gable-ends of this pretty cottage 

suggest a modern rendering of the Swiss chalet style. Weathered 
oak woodwork is an attractive feature of the interior, in which there are 
seven rooms and bath. Designed by Louise B. Runyan. 
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Selecta 
Stove or 
Range 


When you buy a Stove or a 
Range, you want to get one 
that will give you the best 
service at a reasonable price. 

You want a range that will 
heat quickly, bake evenly and 
last indefinitely. You want 
every part of that range to be 
made as perfectly as_ skilled 
hands can construct it. You 
want it made of the very 
best material and with all the 
latest improvements and conve- 
niences. You wanta range that 
is pleasing in appearance, and 
easy to keep clean. And most 
of all, you want a range that 
is backed by a binding guar- 
antee of absolute satisfaction 
from the makers to you. 


Every L-W 
Ye Stove or Range 
SS bears this 
trade-mark 
and is sold by 
dealers every- 
where under a 
positive guaran- 
tee torefund your money in full if 
you are not absolutely satisfied. 





You are the sole judge of this satis- 
faction. You can see the Stove or 
Range before you buy it. You can 
compare it feature by feature with any 
similar Stove or Rauge on the market. 


You will find the same quality 
of material, and the same last- 
ing service in any L-W Stove 
or Range at a saving to you 
of 10 to 25 per cent over any 
similar article manufactured. 


You can have the Stove or Range 
set up in your own home and use it 
for 60 days to test its genuine worth. 
If you are not satisfied in every par- 
ticular, the dealer will refund to you 
every cent paid, and we in turn will 
refund the cost of the Stove or Range 
to the dealer. 

We take all the risk, pay the freight, 
deliver the Stove or Range, and pive 
you 60 days’ free trial to prove L-W 
Stoves and Ranges are the best values 
ever offered. 

If your local dealer cannot show you 
the L-W Stoves and Ranges, give us his 
name, so we can arrange to] lace one in 
your own home, without expense to you, 
that you may try it for yourself and 
learn from practical experience that 
L-W Stoves and Kanges are the most 
durable, the most satisfactory and the 
most economical that money can buy. 

Illustrations of the complete line of 
L-W Stoves and Ranges, with full de 
tailed descriptions, will be mailed free 
on request. Also ask for “Stove and 
Range Pointers,” that every buyer 
should read before purchasing. Write 
for them today. 


The Lattimer - Williams 


fg. Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 
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The Girl Who is Starting a Library 


Some of the Books She Should Have 


By Alice Preston 


OOKS were never so cheap as today. The best authors can be had 
at the least cost; a few dollars each year, and good taste, ‘are all 
If you have 
not a library begin one today. Do not be content to have one in 
common with the rest of the family ; have one of your very own, each 
volume of which you have bought and read and learned to love. 

If you look around my study you will see a good many books. 
Many of these belonged to my Uncle Ezra, and were given me after 
his death. But what I call “my very own library” consists gf those 
few shelves of books over the mantel and at each side. In that small 
space are the poets and authors which I myself selected. They were 
bought volume by volume, slowly, but oh, so eagerly, in the difficult 
days, not so long ago, when I was so poor that every penny counted ; 
when if I wished to buy a beloved book I was forced to deny myself 
something else. I worked for that library as patiently as Jacob 
worked for Rachel. Nor is there a book here that I have not read 
from cover to cover, some of them two or three times. 


Select Only Those Books Which are Considered Great 


HE books on my bookshelves are not all of them, perhaps, books 
that a scholar would put in his list of one hundred books, but they 
are books that a girl can love. They were chosen by a girl like your- 
selves, just a girl who wanted to grow and develop, and it is that girl 
who is eager now to tell you about them. This is a girl’s library. 
There is not a book in it that would not enrich and broaden a girl’s 
life. ‘These books have already enriched and broadened mine ; they 
have helped more than I can say to make my girlhood, despite its 
many difficulties, and its full share of sorrows, the good, golden thing 
itis. Any girl who reads this can collect such a library if she wants to. 
If you have only as many as two great books under each of the 
following heads you have a very considerable library: history, biog- 
raphy, science, drama, fiction, essays, poetry. That makes fourteen 
in all; and if you have read fourteen such books thoughtfully from 
cover to cover, and have learned to love them, you can never be said 
to lack culture. 

But hundreds of you will immediately say: ‘‘ But what are the best 
books under these heads?” That is largely a matter of personal 
judgment. In choosing these books use your own taste, yet make up 
your mind to select no books save those which the world and time 
have decided are great books. Choose only such books as have 
become classic. If, for instance, you wish to select two novels for 
your library, choose them from the long list of novels generally con- 
ceded to be great novels. Apply this rule in all other branches. But 
some of you will say you are not sure that the names with which you 
are familiar are the greatest and best, and you will want me to tell you 
the names of some of the volumes as they stand there on my book- 
shelves, with the November firelight gilding their titles. 


Twenty-one Standard Books for Less than Seven Dollars 


[= me begin here at the left-hand shelf. Mind you, I would not 
expect you to choose all of these books just as I have chosen them. 
Tastes differ so widely. But among these books on my shelves I be- 
lieve there are books suited to every taste. 

Here, first of all, is the Bible, a splendid, large-type edition. Next 
to it are Shakespeare’s plays, and beside them an old volume of Lamb’s 
“Tales from Shakespeare.’’ These I read with delight before I ever 
attempted to read the plays themselves. In this way I learned to 
know the heroes and heroines of Shakespeare, and was more able 
later to love and appreciate the wonderful phrases and sentences of 
the plays themselves. My most worn copies of Shakespeare are those 
which contain “King Lear,’”’ ‘ Othello,” ‘ Macbeth” and “The 
Tempest.”’ Next to them are Homer’s “Iliad” and ‘ Odyssey.” 
I had at first cheap editions of these (Pope’s splendid translation), 
and when I could afford it I exchanged them for the more expensive 
Bryant translations. Next to these are Virgil’s “‘ A‘neid” (David- 
son’s prose translation), Goethe’s “Faust” and Dante’s “ Divine 
Comedy.” These are, I think, without doubt, the greatest books in 
my little library. One cannot become acquainted with them all at 
once. Ina whole lifetime one could not exhaust them. I read them 
slowly, a little at a time; but I go back to them again and again, and 
always they are new and wonderful to me. I would not advise any one 
to read a book like the “‘ Divine Comedy” or “‘ Faust” without a com- 
mentary. Good commentaries can be had at nearly any library, or, 
if you can afford to, own them. I used the commentaries of Professor 
Denton Snider and found them most helpful. 

Next to these old-world friends of mine stand other old-world 
friends, but of a different kind: three fat volumes of the “ Arabian 
Nights,”” next to them ‘“ Aésop’s Fables,’”’ ‘Robinson Crusoe,” 
Grimm’s and Andersen’s “ Fairy Tales” (and let me say that I think 
these latter are as good, I had almost said as necessary, reading for 
grown folk as for children), “ Rasselas,” by Samuel Johnson, “The 
Pilgrim’s Progress,” “Don Quixote,” “Undine,” by de la Motte 
Fouqué, “Alice in Wonderland,” ‘Greek Heroes,” by Kingsley, 
Hawthorne’s ‘‘Wonder Book” and a volume of “Stories of King 
Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table.” 

I have mentioned so far twenty-one titles. ‘These books form a 
splendid library in themselves, and the entire lot in cheap and second- 
hand editions cost me from timie to time less than seven dollars. 


} Some of the Poets, Best Novels and Scientific Works 


OW let me rin over the names of the poets which come next: 

Longfellow, Tennyson, Milton, Robert Browning, Elizabech 
Barrett Browning, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Poe, Matthew Arnold, 
Shelley, Keats, Moore, Byron, Rossetti, Burns, and a dear little vol- 
ume of collected poems called “The Golden Treasury.’’ All these 
books are published in-cheap though not always complete editions, 
many at as low a price as fifteen, twenty-five or forty-five cents. 

Next to these come my essayists: Lamb’s “Essays of Elia,” 
Lowell, De Quincey, Thoreau, Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, Macaulay, 
Carlyle’s “‘ Heroes and Hero-Worship” and “ Past and Present”’ and 
other essays; Ruskin, Irving, and my loved Emerson. 

Then there are the fiction and novels that I love: ‘‘ The Last Days 
of Pompeii,’ “Ivanhoe,” “Kenilworth,” “Jane Eyre,’ “‘ Wuthering 
Heights,” ‘‘The Mill on the Floss,’ “Adam Bede,’’ “ Romola,”’ 
“The Scarlet Letter,” “‘The House of the Seven Gables,”’ “Scottish 
Chiefs,”’ “‘Lorna Doone,” “The Vicar of Wakefield,’ ‘The Cloister 
and the Hearth,” “David Copperfield,” “Dombey and Son,” “Old 
Curiosity Shop,”’ ‘‘A Tale of Two Cities,” ‘‘The Newcomes,”’ “ Pen- 
dennis,” “Henry Esmond,” “The Virginians,’”’ Poe’s “Tales.” All 
of these novels and tales are printed so inexpensively that any girl 
could afford at least three or four of them. 

Next these are a few precious scientific volumes: Tyndall’s “‘ Forms 
of Water” and “Fragments of Science,’ Darwin’s ‘Travels of a 
Naturalist” and ‘The Origin of Species,” Huxley’s “‘ Lay Sermons,” 
Humboldt's “Travels,” Lubbock’s ‘‘ Ants, Bees and Wasps.”’ 

Next to these are books that might almost be classed as history and 
biography and essay and travel all in one: Prescott’s ‘Conquest of 


Peru,” Carlyle’s “French Revolution,” Irving’s “ Alhambra,”’ Mrs. 
Oliphant’s “ Makers of Florence” and “ Makers of Venice,” Plu 
tarch’s “Lives of Great Men,” Johnson’s “Lives of the Poets,” 
Macaulay’s “ Biographical Essays.” 
Some Modern Writers it is a Delight to Know 

HESE books are not all easy to read; some are: some are quite 

difficult, but any one of them would broaden your life and make you 
more at home in the world of Nature, people and events. Remem- 
ber that I have named only such books as have become classic. Of 
course a list of this kind leaves unnamed all the splendid modern 
writers, such men as Kipling, and Robert Louis Stevenson, and Hardy, 
and Howells, and Stockton, Barrie, James, Meredith, Macdonald, 
Mrs. Ward and a great number of others. These are writers that 
it is a delight to know. Because their works are copyrighted they are 
more expensive, but a number of their books can be had in cheap 
paper editions, and while I do not like paper-backed books, yet it is 
far better to have these authors even if they are ill bound than not to 
have them at all. 

Begin your library with a few of the best classics, add to it whenever 
you can afford to, not neglecting the best modern authors. I once 
made it a rule to buy and read one classic and one modern book each 
month, and I increased this number as soon as I was able to. In time 
my library began to be a sizable affair: something to delight in, and to 
be proud of; a place to grow in, a kind of “garden of the soul.” 

I believe all of us can find some moments in the day to give to books. 
Even if all told they sum up only half an hour or an hour—three hun- 
dred and sixty-five hours, or even half that number, given in one year 
to good reading will advance and enrich one’s life amazingly. If 
you have little time do not attempt difficult or long books. One year 
when I was teaching, and was generally too tired to undertake the 
reading of any long book, I reread on my way to and from school my 
volume of Andersen’s ‘‘ Fairy Tales.”” That year, too, I read some of 
the shorter and lighter essayists, Lamb, Hunt, Hazlitt. This did not 
tax me but only rested and reireshed me. 

I have always found pleasure in owning a notebook in which I jot 
down notes concerning the books I read. This fixes in my mind 
certain lines or verses or ideas that might otherwise slip away, and is 
a source of constant pleasure to me. Then, too, I own very frankly 
that I love to mark my books. My Uncle Ezra used to say it is a good 
way of letting them know that you love them. 


A Good Way to Cultivate a Taste for Reading 


EADING should always be a privilege and a pleasure, not a duty. 
It is not how’ much we read but how understandingly we read it. 
Read as thoroughly and earnestly as you can. A good way to culti- 
vate taste for reading and for the best literature is to commit to mem- 
ory each day some lines in prose or verse from the great writers. 
Even if you forget them later you will have lived each day with noble 
thoughts ably expressed ; your brain will have had a lesson in culture 
and right thinking. I once made it a habit to commit to memory 
each night before I went to sleep a few lines from Shakespeare. I 
have forgotten most of those lines now, but at the time they went to 
make my days happier and nobler ; and somewhere in my nature I am 
sure the effect of them still remains. 

While it is a good plan to read a great deal alone it is often a better 
plan to read good books aloud with some one, each having a copy and 
“taking turns,” and each following the text while the other is reading, 
stopping now and then to discuss. I read ‘Tennyson’s “Princess” 
and “The Idylls of the King” in this way with a girl chum of mine, 
and it was one of the most delightful of all my book experiences. 

If we would get the best out of books we must bring fineness to the 
reading of them. Every girl reader is in a sense the author of the book 
she reads. A book is nothing more than paper covered with inky 
characters until the reader’s inquiring mind and sympathizing heart 
and warm interest bring life to the page and recreate the beauty 
which is hidden there. As much fineness as you bring to a book, 
that much and more you may get out of it. Culture and education 
are not things of the head only, but of the heart as well. Do a kind 
deed, think a noble thought, permit yourself a generous act, overcome 
an ignoble impulse and you will the better read and understand the 
writings of great men. 

Always come to a book unprejudiced; for the time being forget 
yourself; more than that, let the book be your master. We often say 
a book is dull when it is we who are dull. Emerson once said: ‘Shall 
I tell you the secret of the true scholar? It is this: Every man I meet 
is my master in some point, and in that I learn of him.” This applies 
equally well to books. Every book on my bookshelves is in one or 
many points wiser and better informed than I. So I allow each in 
turn to be my master. 


Learn to Forget Yourself in Your Books 


HE true basis of all culture, as of all goodness, is self-forgetfulness. 

Learn to forget yourself in your books. There are so many other 
worlds besides our own in which to forget ourselves, and the book 
world is one of the most beautiful of all. When I open my book I step 
into the author’s world and forget my own, just as when I go into the 
fields I forget my world in God’s glorious Nature world. 

Some of you will wonder why I have not mentioned more Nature 
books. In our June “‘talk” I offered to send to any one asking me 
for it a list of the Nature books I love best, so I w Il not take up space 
with it here. But if any of you missed getting one of these lists and 
will write me for it I shall be glad to mail it to you. 

Some of you write me that you have had little or no education, and 
having always had to support yourselves have had no time to read. 
This need not discourage you. Learn little by little to love books. 
Begin with the simplest ones; it is a taste that grows easily. Mean- 
time we can all remember that book-learning is not necessary to the 
sweetest and deepest form of culture. Nor are books to be found only 
on bookshelves, nor to be read only from the printed page. Shake- 
sneare tells us very justly that there are to be found “ books in the run- 
ning brooks” and “sermons in stones.’”’ They are to be found every- 
where, in city or country, where the heart can read and enjoy the true 
and noble meanings of life. If you have not time to read bound vol- 
umes, if your life is hampered and harassed by poverty, by work, by 
duty, yet there is a very noble kind of reading that can be done without 
books. For indeed I look upon all life as a book, and upon every day 
as “a changeful and a cheerful page.”’ To live nobly and to help 
others to live so is a very splendid and real way to get an education. 
And if we can each day decipher the kind and beautiful meanings in 
God’s world, in our own lives and in the lives of others, we have, I 
think, been engaged in a very noble kind of reading, whether we have 
had time to open a book or not. 


NOTE— Miss Alice Preston will continue to write for The Journal next year. She is 
always pleased to hear from girls, esteeming it a personal favor whenever she does, and 
is glad to answer any questions which may be submitted to her, provided a stamped 
addressed envelope is sent at the same time. 





| TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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“TINOLEUM to many people 


is only a name; as to what it 
really is they are quite ignorant,’’—says 
GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Before buying floor-coverings of 
any kind, you should consider 
linoleum —for sanitary, artistic 
and economical reasons. 

Before buying azy linoleum, 
you should learn why it will pay 
you to insist on having the special 
kind stamped on the back — 


Cook’s Linoleum 


Cook’s Inlaid Linoleum is entirely free 
from the defects found in other kinds.— 
For, instead of being pieced together with 
patterns cutout by dies,—instead of hav 
ing depressed lines and joints to open up 
and catch dust, water and even disease 
germs, COOK’S is moulded in) one solid 
piece, and has a perfectly smooth surface 
without a joint, depression or weakness 
anywhere. 

Cook’s Printed Linoleum has a pliable- 
ness peculiar to itself, insuring superior 
service and extraordinary permanency 
of colors. 

For full information about linoleum 
and how to buy it, write for “Linoleum 
Book A.” Sent free, together with 
photographic reproductions in colors of 
the newest patterns —a valuable help in 
selecting. Remember, if your dealer can- 
not supply COOK’S, we will send you the 
name of one who will. 




















’ The original, washable, 
Cook $s Decora waterproof wall covering 
A wall cloth that is taking the place of wall paper, 
because it wears everlastingly and needs only a 
washing off to make it look perfectly new again. 
Many beautiful patterns. Write for booklet— 
‘* Waterproof Wall Coverings.” 











Trenton Oil Cloth and Linoleum Co., 
Trenton, N. J. Jy 
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It is well worth your time 
to sit down and write us for 
the color reproductions of 
“Imperial” Smyrna Rugs. 

The beauty of these rugs is hardly less than that 
of the genuine Oriental rugs which they so success- 
fully copy. Their wearing qualities are just double 
those of a carpet at equal cost. 

As an admirer of beautiful things, and as a careful 
housekeeper, you should be théroughly familiar with 
the finest rug woven in America. 

The “Imperial” is made in all sizes from 18 in. x 36 in. to 
12 ft, x 18 ft. and costs albout half the worth it gives in service. Seam 
less, pure wool, reversible. 1.5. R. trademark woven in the selvage 
assures its genuineness. Write for booklet “ART and UTILITY." 


W. & J. SLOANE—Est. 1843 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


880 Broadway, New York 











The Revival 


of Pewter 


The present day is witnessing a re- 
natiailesdndl in the use of pewter- 
ware. Antiquated tea sets, kettles, 
en, tankards, pe are now 
eagerly sought. A pair of quaint pewter 
aide ora coed pewter kettle 
of Colonial design, makes an ideal 
wedding or Christmas gift. For dec- 
ofative purposes pewter is unsurpassed. 

We mail free an attractive booklet showing 


t nd giving much inter- 
{ catins ishoemetion. Ash for Booklet 32-P. 


REED & BARTON, Silversmiths 
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What We See at a Circus 


Nine New Puzzles: By Grant E. Hamilton | 


N THIS page are shown some of the things that everybody sees at a circus. For example, the first drawing stands for the word 
‘*Canvas.’’ Guess the others and let us have your answers. In addition tell us, in not more than twenty-five words, which 
regular department in THE JOURNAL you like best, and why. For your skill in solving the puzzles, and for the neatness, 

originality and general care displayed in preparing your answers, we will give: 


$25 to the person sending the correct solution, and, in the judgment of the Editor of The Journal, the 
best prepared slip; $10 for the correct answer and the second best slip; $5 for the correct answer and 
the third best slip, and $1! each for the next forty-seven (47) : 50 rewards in all, amounting to $87. 














Your Boy 


in his sports and games quickly tests the 
value and strength of a pair of stockings 
ee stockings will not last him a day 
befere he puts a hole through knee and toe 


Black Cat 
Stockings 


are made especially for young boys’ needs 

Double twist yarn of extra strength 
goes into every pair 

rhe color is guaranteed “absolutely fast 
black,” 

Vor durability, style, fit and finish, they 
meet your boy's demands perfectly. 

Black Cat Stockings are sold everywhere 
by leading dealers under a positive guar- 
autee of absolute satisfaction. 








Style No. 15 for boys —triple knees — double 
heels and toes regular “ leather stock- 
ings 

Style No. 10 for rls—lighter than No. 15, 
but - ntinaie ‘orm and duralile 

Style No. 30 for girl very fine, dressy hose 
of exceptional value 


All 25c the pair 


If vour dealer does 

not handle Black 
Cat Hosiery, send 
ws your order, stat 
ing style, size and 
enclosing price of 
hosiery desired 
We pay delivers 
charges. Catalogue 
free. 























Chicago- 
Kenosha 
Hosiery Co. 











Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. 

















EVERY 
PAIR 
WARRANTED 


EVERY Pp 


WARRANTED BUTTON 
HOSE SUPPORTER 


Read These Positive Directions The Finest Line of 


Mail your letter so that it will reach Philadelphia not earlier than November _| FRONT PAD BELTS 





























The police- 
man can patrol 























rect solutions, 
but each one 


















the village as 5, and not later than the morning of November 9. eee in Papuler Colave 
required, mak- The correct solution of this month’s puzzles will be pu lished in the and Variety of Styles 
ing only 15 January JOURNAL. We cannot undertake to answer any questions whatever tea 
turns,as shown about the puzzles. HYGIENIC AND COMFORTABL 
inthe diagram. The privilege of competing for prizes is open to all. For convenience in handling the Sold by Responsible 
There are sev- replies the following form of answer is suggested, but not required. Mail your answer to Dealers Everywhere 
eral other cor- The Puzzle Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal, P. O. Box 1401, Philadelphia REFUSE ALL SUBST! ALL SUBSTITUTES 








—————-— GEO. FROST CO., Makers 











Besten. Mess pr ge At tenn m receipt 

. J » € price—Cotton 2x, 
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O YOU want an antidote to the troubles of life? Do you want 
to learn short-cuts to happiness? Do you want to make the 
most of yourself—‘“‘so pass through things temporal that we 

finally lose not the things eternal” ? 

Then read what God has to say to you individually, taking Him at 
His word, really believing that He means exactly what He says. 

You do read the Bible sometimes? Well, you know that you cannot 
eat breakfast enough one day to last a week, and souls have to be fed 
with some regularity as well as bodies. 

If we have no appetite there is something wrong with us. 

I once asked a poor woman to lunch with me. To my surprise she 
ate scarcely anything. The food might as well have been imitation 
food. Accustomed to eating only enough to live her capacity had 
shrunk. Nature removes things that are not used—the blind fishes 
in the Mammoth Cave once had eyes. The capacity of the soul for 
God is lost through disuse. 

Never mind the past! Let us turn our backs upon it and face the 
brighter and better future. 

I assure you that if you will spend half an hour or even fifteen 
minutes daily upon the study of God’s Word you will not only be 
vastly profited, but interested, even fascinated. 

Don’t refuse to begin, fearing you may not persevere. If you omit 
a reading you have not broken a vow, but you have missed a privilege. 

One of the charming beginnings of children’s fairy stories is ‘In the 
days when wishing had power,” bringing entrancing visions of magic 
fulfillments. Wishing always has power. It is what you need to 
start you in quest of that which shall bring you visions, and the fulfill- 
ment of your deepest longings. 

A lady once asked a wise old clergyman: “ Why is it that I have 
no joy?” 

“Where are you looking for it?” he asked. “Search the Scriptures 
if you: really want it.” 


HE way that most people read the Bible is to take a chapter daily 
or a portion morning and night. If this is your way—your only 
way—it will grow perfunctory. 

The most deadening way is to read a daily portion and lay the 
thoughts with the book aside with a comfortable feeling of duty done. 

Choose the time when least likely to be interrupted, when your mind 
is fresh—not the sleepiest moments just before bedtime. -You need 
your weapons of warfare through the day when duties and temptations 
meet you. Lock yourself in with God. Concentrate your thoughts. 
Say “I am in the presence of God. Now He is going to speak to me.” 

We must deliberately put ourselves in a reverent, receptive mood. 
God cannot get at us if we will not pay attention. 

I first enjoyed studying my Bible through a system of marking. 
I underlined with red ink all the texts I could find in both Testaments 
that told of our salvation through the death of Christ. 

Turning over the pages my eyes could light at once upon the words 
thus marked, and I had the whole subject before me. 

The texts bearing upon our Lord’s divinity I underlined in gold 
ink ; the precepts for Christian living in blue ; the promises in green ; 
the words of condemnation in black. It looked a bit like an illumi- 
nated missal. When the colored inks were exhausted I followed the 
usual method of writing near to one text the reference to the next on the 
same subject. 

Using the colored inks is a beginner’s way of ‘studying the Bible 
topically,’’ which, all seem agreed, is the most interesting way. 


NOTHER and fuller method is to gather all that the Bible says 

on any one subject, using a Concordance (Strong’s, Young’s or 

Cruden’s). Look up every passage that has the leading word or its 
kindred or synonyms in it and make a list of them. 

Begin with the subject you care most about. 

We are all interested in what great men say on various topics. 
It is, above all, interesting to know what God thinks and says. 

Most of us know a part—neglecting others—overlooking certain 
proclamations of our King and so losing the royal bounty. We need 
to know all that the Bible says on a subject or we grow one-sided. 
Those who magnify some truths and ignore others become cranks 
and fanatics. 

Have a definite plan. Make a list of many subjects and take them 
in turn—to prevent wasting time wondering aimlessly where to read. 

The fundamental truth of “‘God’s love” is a good subject to begin 
with. ‘ Christ’s practice of His own precepts,’’ ‘“‘God’s ideal woman,” 
will reward effort. ‘“‘When I pray I talk to God; when I read the 
Bible God talks to me,” says Moody. 

St. James compares the Bible to a looking-glass. A mirror shows 
us ourselves and what there is to be set right about us. 

Some one asked: “Is not conscience my truest guide?” 

“Ts your watch a better timepiece than the sun?” was the reply. 

Having collected your texts, ponder them: their meaning will 
unfold. Meditation extracts their power to help and strengthen. 
Learn by heart the passages that impress you most; pigeonhole them 
in your memory as belonging to their subject. Appropriate their 
teaching. You get no nourishment from merely setting food correctly 
upon the table. 


ET another method is to study book by book. Reading an entire 
book at a sitting you get the whole sweep of its subject and it 
lodges better in memory. 

Begin with a short book, a comparatively easy one, with few diffi- 
culties and rich in teaching—St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians, for example—the first book of the New Testament ever 
written. Read the book through again and again. 

One particularly joyous Christian attributes his happiness to the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. Taking his Testament into the woods one 
Sunday afternoon he read the epistle twelve times, his mind and heart 
keenly alert. When he returned home the teaching of the epistle 
was his own. 

In studying a book write at the top of separate papers, ‘‘ Who wrote 
this, and what is known of him?” “To whom written ?” “‘ Under what 
circumstances of the author and those addressed?” ‘What subjects 
are treated ?” “ What is its central truth?” 

In reading, as you come to the answers, write them under their 
appropriate heads. The result of one’s own work impresses more than 
anything found ready-made, and also stimulates interest in books 
about the Bible. 

Each book has its own message. Genesis teaches our power to 
choose whether we will obey God or yield to our lower impulses ; Job 
is on the problem of evil; St. John’s first epistle is on the believer’s 
assurance. 

If we put the messages of the books all together we formulate a 
creed or doctrine. Take a single doctrine and collect from the books 
all the important passages on the subject (using a Concordance). 
I was once intensely interested in what the Bible says about the Devil, 
under his various “aliases.” 

Don’t come to the study with preconceived ideas as to what the 
passages mean. They tell a story in Iowa that at a famous trial, 


after one lawyer had ended his argument and before the other had 
begun. a juryman rushed from the courtroom. On the judge’s asking 
for an explanation he said: “‘I have got my mind made up now and 
I don’t want it disturbed !” 

Study of doctrine should be undertaken in a reverent, teachable 
spirit, accompanied by the closest obedience to God’s known will. 
That is the best commentary. “If any man will do His will he shall 
know of the doctrine, whether it be of God.”’ 

By the careful, prayerful reading of the Bible the truth sinks in, 
whether or not we can put it into words. 


GREATLY enjoyed studying the life of Christ by seeking to transfer 

the Christ-spirit into modern life. Wherever the Gospels told of 
His relations with others I tried to see how His example could be fol- 
lowed in our lives today. For instance, “He ate with publicans and 
sinners.” His social pride did not prevent His meeting them on an 
equality that He might be helpful to them. 

I once called upon a girl, living over a poor little shop with a dirt 
floor, and I urged her, for her own development, to help in the mission 
services for girls which were being held in the neighborhood. 

“Oh, I couldn’t,” she replied. ‘‘I don’t want such people bowing 
to me on the street!” 

Again, Christ sends His disciples first to the lost among Israel, and 
begins His mission work among His own people. 

“Why look at your duties through a telescope?” asked Conscience 
of one consulting her. 

“I wish to see only those beyond my reach,” was the reply. 

Many of us have such a telescopic view. 

To make one’s own “Harmony of the Gospels” familiarizes one 
with them as nothing else does. Provide yourself with two copies 
of the New Testament and a large-paged blank book. Divide each 
blank page longitudinally into four columns—one for each Gospel 
writer, leaving a margin at the left for the subject. For exam- 
ple, write “The Genealogies” in this margin, then cut from the 
books and paste on the page St. Matthew’s and St. Luke’s accounts 
in the columns marked with their names. St. Mark and St. John 
having no record of them, their columns are left blank. 

St. Luke is the historian of the early years. St. John tells of the 
first year of Christ’s public ministry, which St. Matthew could not 
his discipleship beginning in the second year. Step by step you follow 
the whole matchless life in chronological order. Get Alford Butler’s 
“Life of Christ” for chronology—it costs only thirty cents. 

Where all four writers record the same event, compared side by 
side they throw light on each other. 


EADING the Bible straight through we get the best idea of the 
book as a whole, and an ever-increasing sense of God’s presence as 
its author. There are things obscure and perplexing, necessarily. It 
is the record of thousands of years, of extinct civilizations, of rugged 
times, and it reflects the ages it represents. It is a translation from 
Oriental languages, full of their imagery and of references to obsolete 
usages. For example, ‘Woe to the women that sew pillows to all 
armholes” (Ezekiel xiii: 18)—a custom of the lazy, self-indulgent 
women of the time, that their arms might rest upon the cushions thus 
placed, effectually preventing all activity. It is a book for the stu- 
dent as well as for the wayfaring man. 

If it does violence to our reason we may be sure that we have not 
understood it. A thing that is round on earth cannot be square in 
Heaven. Ask and expect God to make it plain. We take a “ worm’s- 
eye view,” you know. The abstract truth may be beyond the range 
of our intellectual machinery. ‘The boy who discredits his wise 
father’s statements because to his infant mind they appear unreason- 
able is not a philosopher, but a fool.” 

If this is the Word of God we may lay aside criticism and humbly 
obey where we cannot understand. Spurgeon said that he read the 
Bible as he ate fish—enjoying the flesh and laying aside the bones. 


RY studying the Bible with others. A friend said to me: “I have 

masters for all sorts of things, but what I need most is to be taught 

my Bible.’”” She found a man, simple, “godly,’’ who refused any 
compensation, but suggested her asking friends to join them. 

Ten of us gathered cozily around her dining-table, Bible in hand, 
and our teacher explained, verse by verse, the portion that we selected. 

That hour, once a week, became so valuable to us that when our 
teacher was called away we continued our study together, each con- 
tributing the result of her meditation on the portion chosen at the 
previous meeting. 

If you know any other language than your own read the Bible occa- 
sionally in that. You get new shades of meaning—English has not 
always the exact equivalent of the original. 

The study of types will make the dryest parts of the Bible reveal 
interesting and valuable truths—the Tabernacle, the Passover, the 
High Priest, the scapegoat. 

Study with the object of helping others. Every saved soul is in 
honor bound to spread the Gospel. So many, when asked to 
show some poor soul the way back to God, are at their wit’s end. 
Fill your heart so full that it must “spill over.” Memorize chapter 
and verse for ready access, but show the actual Bible words to those 
you try to help. 

I often lend my Bible to do its own missionary work. It is inter- 
leaved and on the blank pages I have written opposite the text any- 
thing I have learned that throws light upon it. 

When a word or so will explain I make marginal notes. For 
example, near the reference to “dead works” I wrote, “ Prayer without 
faith, praise without sincerity, charity without love.” Opposite 
“ Beware of dogs” I wrote: “ Jews dogging Paul’s footsteps to contra- 
dict his teaching,” etc. 

For the sake of life and freshness combine plans. A little child 
was asked, ‘‘ Why do we pray for daily bread?” ‘We want it fresh,”’ 
she said. 

Warmed-over experiences have little power. “Sing unto the Lord 
a new song.” 


OW do we get the best results? No truth ever becomes real to 
you until you try to practice it. Those who see what the Bible 
teaches and do not carry it out lose their power of seeing it. 

Pascal said : ‘Human knowledge must be understood in order to be 
loved, divine knowledge must be loved to be understood.” Let your 
object in studying be how to live and to please God. ; 

Some one has noted that the best method is the “baby method.” 
Come to it in a childlike frame of mind, recognizing your ignorance, 
willing to be taught. Say “Father, I am Thy child. Teach me.” 
Study it as in God’s presence. Claim every plain promise, try to obey 
promptly, joyously, every plain command, and you will know surely 
that nothing can happen to separate you from a love that is tenderer 
than mother-love and father-love and lover-love all in one, and 
powerful to protect you from all evil forever and forever! 


NOTE -—This department is very much liked by readers of The Journal, and it will 
therefore be continued during the coming year. 
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are growing up that the passing on of life from one generation 

to another is, for all right-minded persons, honorable, happy 
and acceptable. In experience every well-mated parent among us 
knows this wholesome truth, yet, through timidity and custom, we 
leave children to find it out in a jumbled way. We all know that the 
life-giving power is the most wonderful, poetic, beautiful, mysterious 
power that man possesses. We should overcome the old custom now, 
and let our children know the beautiful truth and save them from 
ugly mistakes. 


Me of us parents fail to make clear to our children while they 


How to Make a Beginning 


UST what to tell of the means by which life is brought about depends 

on immediate considerations of the child’s age and character, and 
of his circumstances. We must first take pains not to rouse more 
roving curiosity than we avert, and not to emphasize the subject out 
of proportion to its right place in the child’s present interests. The 
beginning is the most crucial part. When once the right line of 
thought has been started, further knowledge will fall into accordance 
with it. 

To gather suggestions about making this beginning I have sought 
from many persons to know exactly how they told their children at 
first about the facts of birth. Of course, there is a large number of 
parents who tell their children fanciful things to put off questions. 
According to their accounts the baby comes from the doctor, from a 
stork, out of a cloud, was left on the door-step, etc. We all know 
these stories, and that they lead nowhere, only giving the children the 
impression that there is something which their parents wish to keep 
secret. 

Yet it is often well to use really poetical expressions to interpret the 
world to children. True poetry never contradicts the facts. It in- 
terprets them. Many wise mothers, who wish to insure first of all the 
right feeling, begin with symbols, saying that an angel brings the child 
from God; other mothers say that the child came out of the “ Every- 
where” and read to the child George Macdonald’s little poem. With 
very little children of two or three years old there is probably no 
better way than this of beginning with truthful symbols. 


A Father Who Chose a Natural Situation 


HEN an observant child gets to be six or seven years old, how- 

ever, symbols are no longer truthful as answers to his practical 
questions. He has learned the difference between fancy and fact, and 
to the larger child we must tell the material fact. One father and 
mother took advantage of the most natural situation possible for 
explaining to their boy of seven the mystery of life, just before 
the coming of another little one into the family. About a month 
before the expected event the story was told the little fellow by the 
parents, “with the result,” says the father, ‘‘that all the manliness in 
the little fellow was immediately aroused. He threw his arms around 
his mother’s neck, and from that moment on he was solicitous about 
her comfort at every turn she made. He would bring her a chair, or 
put a pillow behind her back, and when, after the birth of his little 
brother, some of his companions attempted to explain, in their own 
way, as to where babies come from, he silenced them immediately 
and effectively by saying: “‘ My father told me all about that.” 


The Method Adopted by Two Mothers 


NE mother who realized the vital importance of first impressions, 

and earnestly wished her children to learn that the birth of a 
child is a pure and sacred thing, approached the subject from the 
scientific side. Her boys were seven and nine, and she felt it was 
becoming more and more impossible to shield them from the vulgar 
talk of older boys. 

Each was given a little plot of ground in her flower-garden and 
together they all planned what should be sown. After the seeds were 
planted the boys were encouraged to investigate the stages of growth, 
and they dug up a few seeds each day to watch the progress. 

One evening their mother found them in a wordy discussion as to 
whether the doctor or the stork had brought the new baby next door, 
and she judged the time had come to tell them the truth. She began 
by talking of how they had planted the seeds in the bosom of Mother 
Earth, and how she had kept them warm and had nourished them 
until a little plant grew from the seed. Then when the plant was 
strong enough it came out into the open air, grew into a large plant, 
and finally blossomed. 

“Just so,” she said, “a little soul seed is planted in a mother’s breast. 
It grows into a little baby and lies next the mother’s heart so that she 
grows to love it. She keeps it warm until it is strong enough to come 
into the world. Then the doctor comes and takes it away from the 
mother, so it can grow big and strong. Children are a mother’s 
flowers.”’ 

“Were we little soul seeds?” asked Jack in awe. 
seeds as little as my lettuce seeds ?” 

“Yes, dear.’ 

“Does Bobby know about soul seeds ?” 

“You must let Bobby’s mother tell him. Always talk to mother 
about those things: nice people do not discuss private things outside 
the family.” 

The mother of three—two girls and a boy—says: “‘I tell my children, 
as soon as they are no longer babies, that when the life spark makes a 
little child begin to grow the mother carries that child in its tender 
shell, within her, so that while it grows in all its delicate parts it will be 
perfectly protected. Afterward when they are older I tell them that 
the father gives the life spark, as the stamens give pollen to the pistil.” 


“Little tiny 


Animal Life as an Illustration 
J go teens mother, who lives on a farm, used animal life as an 
illustration. The little six-year-old son, full of a searching curi- 
osity about everything, asked the question one day: 

“Where did the little new pigs come from ?” 

She answered, “ Out of the ‘Everywhere’ to the pig mother.” 

“Yes,” said the child, ‘but how did they come? Did they come 
down like snow ?”’ 

The mother saw that the time had come. “No,” she answered. 
“Not that way. How do you think they came?” 

“I don’t know,” said the child. ‘How does the pig know that the 
babies are meant for her, and not for one of the other pigs ?” 

“Well,” said the mother, “you know what an egg is. You know 
the hen has it inside her until she lays it. Then she sits and keeps it 
warm for a long time, and at last the little chicken has grown big 
enough to come out. Chickens and ducks and baby birds come out 
of eggs. You know that. But you did not know that kittens and 
piggies and calves and all other animals, and all plants come out of 
eggs, too. They do. Seeds are just eggs of plants. But you never 
see cows’ eggs, because cows never lay their eggs till just when the 
little calf is ready to come out. If a cow laid the egg before she could 
not keep it warm. She would break it, she is so heavy. So she keeps 
it without laying it, inside where nothing can hurt it, and then when 
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the calf is all grown, just the way a chicken is, she lays the egg and the 
calf comes right out.” 

“Do children come out of an egg, too ?’’ asked the child. 

“Yes,” answered the mother, “ just like calves and piggies.” 

“But,” said the child, “Pat said the doctor brought them.” 

“Pat does not know much about such things,” said the mother. 
“The doctor only comes to be sure that the little new baby is all right, 
and to make the mother all rested ; for, like the cow and the pig, she 
is very tired after the baby comes.” 

Such are the simple ways of beginning ; and how simple they make 
the whole problem we cannot appreciate until we have tried them. 


The Way of Another Mother 


NE mother who has several children treated the matter in this way, 
She says : “‘ My boys were six and five years old when I told them 
about birth, though not, of course, about generation. I told them that 
flowers have seeds, and birds, insects and fishes have eggs, but that 
four-footed animals and all people have babies. I said that seeds are 
made in the strong part of tlowers, and then are kept warm and safe in 
the earth, being fed until they grow into plants; that eggs are made in 
the safe part of birds and then kept warm and safe somewhere 
above ground till the small creature is all made; and that babies of all 
sorts are made in the safe part of mothers, and kept right there, safest 
of all, until they are ready. 

“For a week after I had told them the boys seemed to be thinking 
about it all the time. They asked questions and constantly talked 
about it between themselves. So I did not allow them to play with 
other children while this state of mind lasted, and I spoke to the 
mothers of their special friends, telling what I had said to the boys, so 
that those mothers might be prepared for any statements on the sub- 
ject that their children might come out with later. After about a 
week the excitement subsided. The knowledge had taken its place 
among other interesting facts already learned, and I never heard any 
protest from the other mothers. After this clear kind of beginning, in- 
terest and responsibility about all their bodies’ work comes naturally. 
Life and health concerns them closely, though they are but little in- 
structed about sickness. With this wholesome understanding I have 
never had trouble to make my boys feel that their own bodies are the 
temple of the Holy Ghost and must be kept clean and perfect for 
all the appointed uses.” 


A Father’s Talk with His Boy 


NE father who knows the grief and joy which may come with six 
children handled the matter in this way: “My eldest son was 
almost seven years old, and to our great regret had as yet no brother 
or sister. He loved babies. One day I said to him, ‘Come here, my 
boy, I have a beautiful secret to tell you.’ So he shut the door and 
climbed on my knee. In a very low tone, though not whispering, I 
said: ‘There is a baby coming to us. It is being made for us. Mother 
is making it and it is very hard to make. Making the baby is very 
delicate, careful work. There are so many wonderful parts to it. 
While she is making it she has to keep it very safely where nothing can 
harm it. So she keeps it in herself, in her own body, where it will 
always be near her, and she can take care of it. She does not make it 
with her hands, you see. She makes it the way she makes her own 
body—by growing. ‘The baby grows slowly. It takes a long time, 
and all that time is very hard for mother. It makes her very tired, 
but she loves you and me and she loves the baby. She wants another 
little child in the family for us all. So she is glad to get tired helping 
it grow. But you and I have to help, too. We help her so she will not 
get too tired. We have to do things for her. That shows how glad 
we are she is doing such a hard thing because she loves us. But it is 
a secret just like Christmas, and most people don’t know. We won’t 
tell them till the baby is all ready to show them.’ He asked many 
delighted questions and he kept the secret well, never speaking of it 
above a whisper and watching for ways to help his mother. If any 
one in the family happened to beckon to him mysteriously he would 
come running with a shining face, asking, ‘Is it about the lovely secret ?’ 
“Then gradually, as he became exposed to low talk from other boys, 
I explained the pure meaning of what they said, and I advised him 
never to remonstrate or argue with boys whom he did not know well, 
if they talked vulgarly ; simply to turn the talk if he could; if he could 
not, then to walk away. I never had to make much point about his 
keeping himself in good condition and never using any part of his body 
in mean or hurtful ways.” 
I may say that this boy became the ‘cleanest fellow in school” 
and was often called the most popular man in college. 


The Mother of Five Girls 


HE same spirit is shown in this account from the mother of five 

girls, whose eldest was recently married; the youngest is just 
finishing school. ‘I always took pains to be sure that each girl 
learned from me at some time between five and eight years old the fact 
that little babies grow within their mothers, closely nurtured, until 
they are strong enough to be tended in the open air. The exact age at 
which I told each special daughter depended upon circumstances and 
upon the character of the child, but never later than eight. And 
according to the same considerations I told each in a different way. 
One of them I found already knew from her next older sister. No 
one of them was either troubled or surprised, or especially curious 
about more remote details, though each took it according to her dis- 
position. One was matter-of-fact; one reserved and awed, with a 
hazy thought of what it meant in her own future and her own past; 
one was scientific and interrogatory ; one tender, thinking of me in a 
new way; and one was almost amused. The gaining of all subsequent 
kindred knowledge came to them so naturally after this beginning 
that I scarcely remember any incident connected with it. But the 
girls and I always held the matter and all concerning it as private, 
sacred and important. Of course they all know by this time that some 
people think the subject funny, others think it disgraceful, and others 
try to forget it. But there is so much more beauty and satisfaction in 
their own knowledge and feeling about it that they see no attraction in 
those other people’s ideas.” 


How Different This from Cowardly Silence 


NE might easily give other instances, but are these not enough to 
show that in the thoughts of such children, birth seems, as it is in 
truth, the fitting entrance to a world where everything springs from 
something, and where all things, visible and invisible, are blended 
together in harmony for the man who uses them rightly, and in discord 
for him who uses them adversely ? To them life is mysterious, wonder- 
ful, vast and holy; and everything which brings life or shields life is 
beautiful. Growth must be fostered, health must be rightly main- 
tained. The body is not by them considered a low thing, beneath our 
notice. How it works and what it needs interest them greatly. When 
we can, as we can, give our children such a sense of life as this, what 
are we but cruel, and really wicked in effect, if we allow the custom of 
timidity to keep us silent? 
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Quality Foods 


with 


Essential 
Food Qualities 











Absolute Purity 








Paris 
Sugar 
Corn 


Has the tender, creamy 
taste of young corn on 
the cob. It is grown 
in Maine from the 
choicest selections of 
Maine’s corn crop, har- 
: vested with most exact- 
ing care and put up in hermetically sealed tins. 
Kull of rich nourishment, absolutely pure, Paris 
Sugar Corn is recognized as the “standard of 
American quality.” A trial willconvince youhow 
delicious —how different it is from ordinary corn. 


NHAM & MORP!"! 
eh 
PRA 








Appetizing Taste 








Scarboro 


Beach 
Clam 
Chowder 


A feast from the sea 
and land. The rich 
snappy flavor of the 
succulent white shell 
clam enriched by crisp pork, diced potato, a dash 
of cayenne ond, a faint suggestion of onion, 
deliciously blended, make a clam chowder that 
will thrill your palate and haunt your memory. 
Prepared in a minute, always healthful and 
welcome on any occasion, atany meal. A warm- 
ing and genuinely comforting dish on a cold day. 














Perfect Cooking 
Extra 











If you’ve never eaten 
our Baked Beans, 
you’ ve got an appetite- 
arousing treat in 
store. ‘Their distinctive superiority is due to 
good old New England Ba a ny Halt a cen- 
tury-of baking has taught us to give them that 
mouth-watering “down East flavor.” A liberal 
amount of prime farm-raised pork adds zest 
to the taste. With and without tomato sauce. 





Delicious Flavor 











Here isthe foundation 
of the most delicious 
fish balls, fish hash, 
creamed fish, etc., you 
ever tasted. It is 
pure, clear, white cod, as delicate and tender 
as freshly caught cod boiled in your own kitchen. 
Don’t confuse it with prepared codfish, Cape 
Shore Corned Cod is solely pure perfect cod 
fish with nothing added to flavor or preserve it. 








The safeguard of good old New England 
quality backed by modern canning 
methods is nl | you in every tin of 
Burnham & Morrill Co.’s products. For 
fifty years these foods have upheld the 
highest manufacturing ideals of purity 
and quality. They are guaranteed to 
be perfectly free from adulterants, pre- 
servatives or impurities, and to be of the 
highest attainable quality in canned foods. 








By having your grocer supply our products, you will be 
sure of the highest attainable quality. Interesting illustra- 
ted booklet ** Five Foods Ready to Serve’ sent on request. 


Burnham & 
Morrill Co. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
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The Housewife and Her Helper 


By Frances A. Kellor 


General Director of the Inter-Municipal Research Committee 


in THE JOURNAL’s competition for the best arrangement of 


ii following two schedules won the second and the fourth prizes 


work in a family employing one helper: 


DatLy SCHEDULE OF HousSEWORK FOR HOUSEWIFE AND ONE 
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:00- 9:00 Dampen clothes. 


:O0- 4: 


HeLtpeR Every Day, Except SUNDAY; TIME, FROM 6:30 
A. M. TO 8 P. M.: 


FOR MAID FOR HOUSEWIFE 
A.M A.M. 

30- 7:30 Kitchen fire made, breakfast pre- 7:00 Bedropgis 

pared. aired. 

30- 8:00 Breakfast served. 9:00 Makes all beds 
00- 9:00 Dishes washed; dining and sit- but maid's. 
= ting rooms put in order. 10:00-11:00 Dusts rooms. 

:00- 1:00 Luncheon prepared and served. 

Q0- 1:30 Dishes washed. 

30- 2:00 Dessert for night's 

dinner prepared. 

00- 3:00 Free hour. 

00- 6:00 Dinner prepared. 

:00- 7:00 Dinner served. 

:00- 8:00 Dishes washed; stove polished ; 

kitchen floor swept. 
A.M. Monday A.M. 

:30- 7:00 Week's washing put to soak. 11:30-12:00 Prepares noon 

:00-11:30 Washing done. luncheon. 
30-12:00 Kitchen floor washed. 

v. M. 

00- 5:00 Clothes folded; plain clothes 

ironed. 

+ oh Tuesday 
:00-11:00 Starched clothes ironed. 
:00-12:00 Luncheon prepared. 

P.M. 

00- 5:00 Ironing finished 
45- 8:00 Bread set for rising. 

A. M. Wednesday 

30- 7:00 Bread put into tins. 

:00- 9:00 Bread baked. 

00-10:00 Parlor swept and dusted 
00-12:00 Cooking; luncheon prepared, 

P.M. 

:00- 5:00 Four rooms swept and dusted. 

a: Thursday P.M. 

:00-10:30 Two rooms swept and dusted. 3:00- 5:00 Mends. | 
30-12:00 Cooking; luncheon prepared. 5:00- 6:00 Prepares diuner. 
P.M. 

:30- 9:30 Free. 

A. M. Friday A.M. 

00-11:30 Three rooms and hall swept. 11:00-12:00 Attends to 
30-12:00 Brasses polished. luncheon. 
P. M. 

:00- 5:00 Windows washed; kitchen pipes 

and woodwork cleaned. 

45- 8:00 Bread set for rising. 

A. M. Saturday 

:30- 7:00 Bread put into tins. 

:00- 9:00 Bread baked. 

:00-12:00 Other cooking. 

P.M. 

:00- 5:00 Back stairs, hall, etc., cleaned; 

kitchen and dining-room put 
in order, 

A. M. Sunday A.M. 

00- 8:00 Kitchen fire made; breakfast pre- 7:30 Bedrooms 

pared. aired, 

:00- 8:30 Breakfast served. 

:30- 9:30 Dishes washed; dining-room and 

sitting-room put in order, 

30-10:00 Beds made. 

:00-12:00 Free. 

P.M. 

:00- 1:00 Dinner prepared. 

:00- 2:00 Diuner served. 

:00- 3:00 Dishes washed; kitchen put in order. 

:00- 5:00 Free. 

:00- 6:00 Supper prepared and served. 

:00- 6:30 Dishes washed; stove polished. 

:30- 9:30 Free. 

88% hours of work for maid, each week, until 8 Pp. M. 
17 hours free, for maid, each week, until 8 P. M., or 
71% hours’ actual work per week, for maid. 
Mrs. A. D. ADAIR, 
294 Poplar Street, Roslindale, Massachusetts. 
A DaILy SCHEDULE FOR: 
GENERAL HOUSEWORKER HOUSEWIFE 
Monday 

a. Work, 13 hours; free, 2 hours—Total, 15 hours. 

:00- 8:00 Breakfast — prepare, serve, eat. 

:00- 1:00 Washing. Wash dishes. 

P. M. 

:00- 1:30 Eat luncheon and rest. Prepare luncheon. 

:30- 3:30 Finish washing. Put kitchen in 


order. 


:30- 5:30 Dress, rest. 
5: 30- 8:00 Diuner— prepare, serve, eat; 


Begin dinner. 
wash disines, 

Sort and fold clothes not to 
be ironed, and those she 
will do for herself. 

Tuesday 


Work’, 18 hours; free, 1% hours—Total, 14% hours. 


Breakfast — prepare, etc. 
Iron. 

00- 2: Luncheon — prepare, etc. 

ron. 

Bathe, dress, rest. Iron. 
Dinner— prepare, etc.; mix bread. 
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Wednesday 
Work, Ll hours; free, 3% hours—Total, 14% hours. 


00-10:00 Breakfast— prepare, etc.; bake 
bread. 
00-12:00 Clean bath:ioom and maid's room. 


00 I-uncheon— prepare, etc. 

:30 Free. (N. B. Maid’s room is 
cleaned on her free day, so that 
if she wishesto remain at home 
sewing, reading, etc., she has 
a tidy room.) 

30- 8:30 Dinner—serve, etc. Prepare dinner. 


Thursday 
us Work, 13 hours; free, 14% hours—Total, 14% hours. 
00- 8:30 Breakfast —prepare, etc. 

30-12:00 Clean upstairs. 
P.M. 


:00- 2:00 Luncheon — prepare, etc. 


00- 4:00 Clean kitchen. 
00- 5:30 Bathe, dress, rest. 
30- $:30 Dinner—prepare, etc. 


GENERAL HOUSE WORKER 
Friday 


Work, 13% hours; free, 1 hour—Total, 144% hours. 


HOUSEWIFE 


(Light work in afternoon.) 


A.M. 
6:00- 8:30 Breakfast — prepare, etc. 
8:30-12:00 Clean downstairs. 
P. M. 
12:00- 2:00 Luncheon — prepare, etc. 
2:00- 3:00 Dress, rest. Prepare tea service, etc. 
3:00- 5:30 Answer doorbell, telephone, etc. 
5:30- 8:30 Dinner —prepare, etc.; mix 
bread. 
Saturday 
aM Work, 11 hours; free, 3% hours—Total, 14% hours. 
6:00- 8:30 Breakfast — prepare, etc. 
:30-12:00 Bake bread, etc.; clean silver, Here the mistress teaches 
prepare dishes for Suuday. maid to make new des- 
P.M. serts, salads, etc. 
12:00- 2:00 Luncheon — prepare, etc. 
2:00- 5:30 Free to go out or have company. 
5:30- 8:30 Diuner— prepare, etc. 
Sunday 
ee Work, 8 hours; free, 7 hours—Total, 15 hours. 
7:00- 9:30 Breakfast — prepare, etc. 
9:30-11:00 Dress, rest, read. 
11:00- 4:00 Dinner — prepare, etc. Help with dinner if guests 
P. M. are preset. 
4:00- 9:30 Free to go out. May have com- 


pany in evening. 


Prepare supper, etc. 
9:30-10:00 Prepare clothes for washing. 


Collect all soiled clothes. 


MEAL HOURS 
Weekdays 
Breakfast, 7; Luncheon, 1; Dinner, 7. 


Sunday 
Breakfast, 8; Dinner, 1.30 or 2; Supper, 7. 

Besides relieving the maid on her heaviest days and her free afternoons, as 
outlined in the schedule, the housewife does all daily dusting and chamber 
work, except maid’s room, answers telephone and doorbell, except on her after- 
noon at home; besides giving some attention to the dinner each day when 
dishes which require long cooking are in preparation, in order that the maid 
may be really free to rest until half-past five. 

In a household where so little help is sumone’. very simple meals and in- 
formal service are necessary to save time for more important things. The 
housewife should write out menus for each day. 

A daily program like the above, hung in the kitchen, would be an ideal 
to live up to and act as a wholesome stimulus. 
Mrs. MARY ROGERS MILLER, 
Teaneck Road, Englewood, New Jersey. 


Some Questions | am Asked 


The Worker's Leisure Time 


After a girl’s work is done does her time belong to herself or to her 
mistress ? 


Most employers and employees are so indefinite when making the 
engagement that they fail to come to an understanding on this ques- 
tion. Ordinarily, unless there is a definite understanding, the helper 
is supposed to remain in the house and be on call time. Every house- 
wife and every helper should keep in mind three divisions of the 
helper’s time when making an engagement: busy time, which is 
steady-work time; call time, during which the girl may do things for 
herself subject to constant interruptions; and free time, which is abso- 
lutely her cwn. If housewives and helpers would keep these distinc- 
tions in mund these variations would be by courtesy rather than by 
right. 


A Personal Problem 
My general-housework girl, who is young and attractive, objects to 
cleaning the grates because it soils her hands. I have not insisted because 
in a way I sympathize with her position. But the work must be done. 
How can I manage? I don’t want to discharge her. Mrs. O. L. H. 


Have you tried giving her an old pair of gloves to wear while she is 
doing this and similar work? If she is satisfactory in other ways and 
worth the effort, can you not gain your point pleasantly by taking a 
friendly interest in her attempts to keep her hands pretty? Encourage 
her to wear rubber gloves in very hot water and to keep a piece of 
lemon at hand to take off stains. 


The Position of Companion 


Can you get me a position as companion to an unmarried lady, preferably 
one who is going abroad ? F< an Oe 

While I am glad to send you by mail the addresses of the reliable 
agencies that supply such positions I cannot offer great encourage- 
ment. There are more than a hundred women looking for places as 
companions for every employer offering such a position. 


A Club Day on Domestic Science 


I am chairman of my club for the Domestic Science Day, and should 
like suggestions for a unique program. Mrs. W. R. B 


One suggestion that I should make is a cook’s exhibit: let each 
member explain the matter to her cook and invite her to contribute a 
dish, which may afterward be sold. First and second prizes should be 
awarded both to the cook and to her employer. I find that the unity 
of interest between employer and employee that is created by such a 
competition is often the beginning of a better relation in the household. 
Another suggestion which does not involve cooking is a competition 
in a “Simple-Life Dinner,” each member presenting the menu which 
she feels would meet the requirements of the simple life. Or, you 
might have an exhibit of labor-saving appliances, and if you could 
interest the department stores sufficiently they would probably be 
glad to donate samples for exhibition. Get the codperation of one 
department store, and it will be easier to persuade the rest that they 
should be represented. Each member of the club should make her- 
self familiar with one of the appliances so as to demonstrate its use at 
your meeting, and if you wish to bring in the feature of raising money 
for charity the devices could be sold at auction, or orders taken for 
them at regular rates on a commission arranged with the department 
store. 


Working on a Schedule 


I have been told by more experienced housekeepers to simplify my 
maid’s work by planning a weekly schedule for the work, including the 
menu. Do you not think it is objectionable always to have the same menu 
on the same day of the week ? A 5 


Try a seven-day schedule for the work and a ten-day schedule for 
meals, or two ten-day schedules to be used alternately. 


NOTE—This department will be continued in The Journal next year. ‘The 
Woman Who Does Her Own Work”? will alternate with this page from month to month. 






























‘ bricks, metal polishes, etc. —for different kinds 





The Economy of 


Old Dutch 
Cleanser 


This new, natural cleanser takes 
the place of soap, soap-powders, scour- 
ing-bricks, metal-polishes, etc., and saves 


labor, time and money. It does the 
work of all these old-fashioned clean- 
ers combined—cleans, scrubs, 
scours and polishes. 


Old Dutch Cleanser is a volcanic product in the form of 
a fine white powder, absolutely free from alkali, acid or 
caustic. Mechanical, not ical in its action. Its 
minute, flaky particles never ecratch or wear away the 
surface cleaned. Does not redden or roughen the hands, 
but keeps them soft and white. 


(At all Grocers) 
Large Sifting-Top Can 10c 


Saves 


Work 


Old Dutch Cleanser takes 
all the hard work out 
of keeping things clean. 
It requires only half the 

r necessary with 
other cleaners. It cleans 
in a new and easier 
way, readily getting under 
every particle of dirt, absorbing it into its 
porous particles and carrying it away. Clean- 
ing painted walls, enamel bath tubs and 
aie scrubbing wood, stone and cement 
floors, painted and unpainted wood work; 
polishing tin, brass, copper, steel, nickel, 
all smooth metal surfaces and glassware, are 


easy tasks with Old Dutch Cleanser. 


(At all Grocers) 
Large Sifting -Top Can 1 Oc 


Old Dutch Cleanser 
works much quicker 
than old-fashioned 
cleansers. Enables serv- 
ants to get through 
the cleaning part of 
their work quickly 
give more time to 
other household duties. It is the quickest win- 
dow cleaner known as it leaves no grease- 
film on the pane like soap, and the glass quickly 
takes a brilliant polish. Scours pots, pans and 
other kitchen utensils in half the time required 
with other scouring agents. Quickly gets under 
and removes the etden crusts of grease and 
grime that resist the action of other cleansers. 


(At all Grocers) 
Large Sifting -Top Can 1 Oc 


Saves 


Cash 


Old Dutch Cleanser is 
the most economical 
cleaner ever discovered 
because it does all the 
cleaning. Housekeepers 
formerly had to buy dif- 
ferent cleaners — soap, 
soap-powders, scouring - 


of work. Now they use Old Dutch Cleanser 

for all the cleaning throughout the house and 

save the price of three or four different cleaners. 
At all Gro ) 

ee *. ‘Top. Can 10c 


If your grocer doesn’t keep Old Dutch Cleanser, send 
us his name and 10c in stamps, and we'll gladly pay 
22c postage to send you a full-sized can. 

Write for free, useful booklet ** Hints for Housewives.” 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 


South Omaha, Neb. Branch —Toronto, Can. 














O PART of the furnishing of 

our homes requires more care 
than the selection of coverings for 
walls and floors. Many things must 
be considered, such as the amount 
of light, the use to which the room 
is devoted, the kind of furniture, 
etc., but here, as elsewhere, it is a 
safe rule to avoid garish colors 
and patterns that are “loud” and 
obtrusive. The Colonial hall and 
staircase here shown are kept very 
simple. The woodwork is painted 
an ivory-white. The wall is cov- 
ered with a plain dull red paper. 
The floor and stairs are natural wood 
oiled. The hand-rail is dark and 
polished. Rugs in which dull red 
prevails may be used, and if one 
desires to cover the stairs a plain 
red carpet is excellent. 


N ADMIRABLE treatment for 
dining-room or library wall 
is shown here. The wainscot is of 
paneled oak, rubbed down and oiled. 
Above this the wall is covered with 
a quiet green burlap, which is rest- 
ful to the eyes and makes an ex- 
cellent background for pictures or 
plates. This room has an oak- 
beam ceiling. For the ordinary 
plaster ceiling in moderate-sized 
rooms nothing is better than a plain 
light tint in harmony with the wall. 
The floor of this room is oiled and 
covered with a warm-toned rug. 
There are other colors of burlap 
that may be effectively used. They 
are inexpensive and very durable. 
Some of the Japanese papers, too, 
make excellent wall-coverings. 
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ERE the same hall and staircase 

have been spoiled by ugly wall- 
covering and badly designed car 
pets. Although the ivory - white 
has been used here on the wood 
work, yet it seems out of harmony 
with the wall and floor covering. 
It really would be difficult to im 
prove this interior without an abso- 
lute change in paper and carpet. 
The paper is designed to give the 
effect of fresco painting in relief 
and it destroys the beauty of the 
paneling. It makes a poor back 
ground for pictures, which one often 
wishes to hang on a staircase wall. 
The carpet for stairs and floor is in 
two different designs, neither one 
of which is pleasing. The effect 
is cheap, and yet it has cost more 
than the one shown opposite, which 
is in every way superior. 


HE same wall has here been 

made hideous by ugly and in- 
appropriate papering. The Moor- 
ish frieze is out of place and the 
lines of the striped paper spoil the 
beauty of the paneled wainscot be- 
low. So many lines cut up the 
entire wall surface and dwarf the 
appearance of the room by lessen- 
ing its apparent height. There is 
no clear space for the eye to rest 
upon, and when furniture is added 
the effect is sure to be lacking 
inrepose. ‘The light spotted carpet 
makes one more note of discord. 
There could hardly be a better 
example of the harm done to 
good architectural construction by 
the use of a badly-selected wall 
covering and an inappropriate car- 
pet. 
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Distinction 


Kashmer 


Rugs 


Our life-long experience in 
weaving rugs, and nothing but 
rugs, is all woven into the 
splendid ‘* Kashmer’’— 

— distinct for their beauty of 
design 

—distinet for their splendid 
Oriental wealth of color 

— distinct for wear 

— distinct for small cost 

Kashmer rugs wear with won- 
derful durability on both sides. 

Woven of yarn better than 
wool, with fast colors right 


through, they have a lasting, 
refined quality that harmonizes 
with the handsomest furnishings 
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ERE is a section of wall from a 
Colonial house in Annapolis, 





HE treatment of the same wall 
as shown here at once vulgar 


Maryland. Nothing could be more 
dignified and refined. The entire 
wall is paneled and painted white, 
the cornice being a simple classic 
moulding. The dead white is re- 
lieved by a band of black walnut 
that runs around the room, separat- 
ing the wainscot or base from the 
wall space. Italsoserves to protect 
the wall from marks made by chairs. 
The baseboard is dark walnut also 
and cannot be easily marred. Quiet, 
rich rugs give a note of cheerful 
ness to this interior, which other 
wise might appear somewhat cold 
and formal. If the wall is plain 
above the wainscot, instead of pan- 
eled, a gray-toned paper may be 
used most effectively. 


HE wall here shown is covered 

with a paper designed in stripes 
and consisting of two tones of one 
color. This makes a simple and 
dignified background for pictures 
and furniture. ‘The stripes are par- 
ticularly to be recommended in low 
rooms, as they increase the apparent 
height of the walls. The paper 
runs to the ceiling, where a white 
moulding is used. The baseboard 
is also white. The floor is stained 
to harmonize with the paper, and a 
carpet rug covers the floor. This 
richly-toned paper is especially 
adapted to a library. The same 
scheme may be applied also to an 
upstairs room. But in this case use 
lighter paper, for it is desirable 
to have our chambers bright and 
cheerful. 


GOOD and inexpensive way to 

treat a chamber wall is shown 
here. The prevailing tone of the 
wall is a light, warm gray. A 
frieze is made by using a carefully- 
selected paper consisting of a brier- 
rose pattern on a light ground. 
Such papers are not hard to find. 
A light painted moulding separates 
this frieze fromthe plain wall. The 
baseboard is paintedto match. The 
floor is stained mahogany red. A 
rug of plain green or olive can be 
used on the floor. The plain wall 
makes an excellent background for 
pictures. The same treatment may 
be effectively adapted to other 
rooms. By slight changes a va 
riety of charming effects can be 
easily produced. 






























































izes the entire room. This is, un- 
fortunately, taken from an actual 
interior. The utter lack of harmony 
between paper and woodwork is at 
once evident. The carpet with its 
gay * sprawly ”» pattern makes 
another discordant note. People 
who are fortunate enough to live in 
Colonial houses would do well to 
consuit the methods of a former 
generation before attempting to 
make so-called improvements in 
the way of papering and decorating. 
There are many good examples of 
fine old interiors still in existence, 
and the study of these will prevent 
many unseemly blunders. It is 
not a question of expense but of 


intelligent selection. 


N CONI RAST is shown this wall 
‘ 

“done up’”’ 

we are all too familiar. Decorators 


in the way with which 


and wall paper men often recom 
mend this sort of thing. They 
speak of “the prevailing style ”’ in 
papers, et Do not listen to them, 
for in recommending such wares 
they kill all individuality and true 
taste. This paper is a combination 
of many colors and considerable 
gold. Pictures never look well on 
it. The picture moulding is a bad 
feature, as pictures should be hung 
so that no cords are visible. This 
can be done by hanging them on 
small wire nails driven into the wall 
behind the picture. The carpet 
on this floor “‘ jumps” up at the 
eve, instead of lying flat, as all 
well-designed carpets should do. 


SPECIALLY disagreeable is this 
paper when brought into con- 
trast with its opposite neighbor. 
The dark spots on a light back- 
ground weary the eye with their 
apparent endless repetition. Fora 
bedchamber such patterns as these 
are tiresome indeed to one who i 
compelled to endure them through 
long weeks of illness. The carpet 
is out of harmony with the general 
light tone of the wall. Furniture 
and pictures are cheapened in effect 
when placed against such a back- 
ground. Here, as in the other 
examples of had taste, it is the de 
ign itself that repels. No matter 
what the coloring, it is impossible to 
imagine such walls producing any- 
thing but a disquicting cffect. 


in any room in the house. 

There are no other rugs like 
them for beauty and strength, 
at twice the cost. 

Look for the name 
‘*Kashmer’’ on the tag at- 
tached to every genuine rug. 

Made in all convenient sizes, large 
and small. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep them, 
send us his name, and we'll send you 
our beautifully illustrated free cata- 
logue, showing rugs in colors, 


Your money back if not satisfied. 


Fries-Harley Co. 
Philadelphia Office 


Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 








Hawkes Cut Glass 


Odd and beautiful shapes and extreme trans- 


lucence distinguish Hawkes Cut Glass. 


piece without this trade-mark en- 

graved on it is genu- ine. If your dealer 

does not sell Hawkes Cut Glass, please 

write us for address of one who does. 
HAWKES 


T. G. Hawkes & Co., Corning, N. Y. 
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The Girl in the Small Town 


By Laura A. Smith 
Fifth Article: Winter Pleasures She May Have 


in winter garb and say: “It is so dull in this town in-winter! 

I just despise being cooped up here. Nothing ever happens.” 
The social season is at its height in winter in the city ; why not among 
the young people of your town? Your chums are away at college? 
Interest yourself in the boys and girls that ave at home, even if you 
cannot be “choose-y” and select only those of your own age. Open 
the ring and take those a bit older or younger. Be generous with 
your invitations. Sweep away all the reasons why you cannot enter- 
tain and cannot have good times, and cling to the reasons why you 
can. Do not say: “I would give anything to have some kind of a 
party.” Have it. The start is the thing. Once begun all is easy. 
Throw your heart into your voice and give cordial invitations, and 
your friends will respond. 

If river or pond is frozen solid and the ground is covered with snow 
several means of having a good time are assured. You will find 
willing companions for skating parties and to build a toboggan-slide. 
Light a bonfire on the river-bank with seats of fence-rails about it. 
Bake apples and potatoes in the ashes. Did you ever hold a hot, 
baked potato in your hands while you were skating? It is not so 
stylish as a muff, but it holds its warmth wonderfully! Plan a minia- 
ture ice carnival for Saturday afternoons, when school boys and girls 
can take part in an exhibition of fancy skating. Let some of the good 
skaters among the boys dress as girls or clowns and add fun to the 
scene. Plan sleighing parties for moonlight nights. Hire a big bob- 
sled, all sharing the expense of it and the supper. Have a hot oyster 
stew at a farmhouse or at your own home. If you can secure a hall 
large enough for roller skating, this is a popular sport now being 
revived by society people in smaller cities. 


PD NOT stand looking out of your window at ground and trees 


Fancy-Dress Parties Always Charm Young People. Take ad- 
vantage of the different holidays to give these, calling for costumes to 
represent the feast. If there is no special incentive to give a fancy- 
dress party for a purely social entertainment make it a tea or social 
for your church missionary or young people’s society. Have a 
“ghost” party, sheet and pillow-slip party, goblin or witch party for 
Hallowe’en. Give a “country dance,” asking your guests to dress 
in farm costume. Decorate the rooms with cornstalks and Jack-o’- 
lanterns. Have old-fashioned dances with calling by a “fiddler.” 

A headdress party, known in fashionable society as a bal de téte, is a 
pretty affair, giving the guests opportunity for arranging the headdress 
to represent birds, animals, flowers, historical characters or different 
nationalities. The bal poudré sounds imposing, but it is only a ball 
where the guests wear powdered hair and white costumes. When you 
give a bal poudré remember to powder your hair with cornstarch, which 
is easily brushed out, not with flour. White canvas-covered floors, 
white hangings and pink lights make such a ball picturesque. The 
minuet goes well with this stately setting. 

A winter picnic is a novelty easily carried out. Clear the rooms, 
decorate with boughs of cedar. Use bare tables and benches for the 
picnic supper served in tiny market-baskets. Ask each girl to wear a 
gingham apron over her shirtwaist suit and to put a necktie of the same 
material in her basket. The boys draw the baskets by numbers, each 
taking to supper the girl whose apron matches the tie in his basket. 
Play picnic games. 


Form a Little Dramatic Club and give amateur plays. Try your 
skill at dramatizing stories which the girls like or in working familiar 
incidents and jokes into little skits. Learn how to arrange a frame 
and lights for living pictures, and use these to illustrate poems you 
like. Some girls who had a booth at a church fair screened one corner, 
arranged a big, oval gilt frame and gave “‘Shakespeare’s Heroines”’ 
very successfully. Give your plays for your own friends, following the 
play by an informal dance, or give them for church, school or charity. 
Old-fashioned spelling matches, “The Deestrik Skule,’’ Mother 
Goose rhymes, Punch and Judy, shadow pictures, fairy tales in pan- 
tomime, patriotic teas and socials, preity drills—sometimes the sim- 
plest things give the most pleasure. Bazars of different sorts will 
suggest themselves to you for helping various institutions. 

If boys are not numerous in your town follow the example of fun- 
loving college girls and give “dove” affairs. Try a ‘‘ Dove Cotillion,” 
asking half the girls to wear short skirts, plain tailored shirtwaists and 
white ties, and to playthe beaus. Cotillions of any sort are delightful, 
and the variety of color and design of the crépe tissue-papers make 
pretty favors possible even if one’s fingers are only a trifle skillful. If 
dancing is out of the question for your fancy-dress parties invite your 
guests for the evening and have games and contests. Be on the look- 
out for good guessing contests. Ask friends in other cities to send you 
new ways of entertaining. If your mind is on any given subject you 
will be surprised to see how many bits of information you acquire 
without any special effort. If your city cousin writes of a new sweet 
she served at her tea take the hint for your next tea. If you wish a rep- 
utation for originality in entertaining keep your ears and eyes open 
and apply your information to your own needs. 


The Climax of Your Social Season will come during the holidays, 
when your college friends come home for a fortnight. Do not sit still 
and wish things then. Be up and doing. If there is a reason why 
you champion any special college it will make your entertaining easier. 
Your decorations must be the college colors in flowers, flags and pen- 
nants. The yell, copied and hung on the wall, is a pleasing compli- 
ment. If there are several colleges represented in the guests use the 
different coiors and insignia in happy combination. Let the home 
girls combine and give one formal dinner for the visitors. There can 
be several small luncheons and teas for the girls, a large reception for 
both girls and men, and the holiday cotillion or ball. If a college glee 
club comes to the town arrange a reception before the concert, with 
older women as patronesses to introduce the visitors. Interest your 
townspeople in entertaining the men at private homes for dinner, or 
see that flowers, candles and favors make the hotel dinner-table more 
attractive and inviting. The program is generally short enough to 
allow for two hours’ dancing afterward, so the young people can ar- 
range for this dance. If you are timid about taking the initiative when 
the guests are strangers, seek former college men in the town, and ask 
them to take an interest in entertaining. ‘Though their hair is whiten- 
ing they will delight in turning back pages and reviewing their own 
college days in providing entertainment for today’s college men. 


Help the Children Enjoy the Holidays. Arrange a Christmas 
party with Santa Claus in the church parlor and give a similar party 
for your little brothers, sisters and cousins at home. Romping games, 
favors and pink ice cream make the youngsters happy. Give yourself 
gladly to help trim the church auditorium and Sunday-school rooms. 
Press your young friends into service and make this work jolly and 
social. ‘Throw your heart into drilling the children in songs, cantatas 
and Christmas plays. Make a private list of “ poor and needy ones,” 
and see that Christmas cheer goes into neglected homes. Put your 


own home in holiday dress even though money may not be plentiful. 
You can trim a tree at little cost. One-cent wooden balls that children 
buy can be painted with gold or silver paint; so can popcorn and 
tissue-paper flower garlands. Gold and silver paper can be cut into 
fringe, and odd lanterns made from pasteboard boxes and tissue-paper 
transparencies. Paper dolls with silver crowns and wings will answer 
for angels, and the family dolls can be dressed as Santa Claus and 
characters from fairy stories. Designs of red, green and yellow tissue- 
paper pasted on the window-pane give a stained-glass effect from the 
outside. Japanese lanterns, lighted and hung on the porch, proclaim 
to the world that you are keeping Christmas. One girl winds the 
porch columns with cedar, hangs a row of Japanese lanterns along 
the porch, and builds an arch with a lantern hanging in the centre over 
her gate. Born on Christmas Day, she feels that this is her particular 
feast day. 


Keep Family Birthdays and Anniversaries— you wil! never re- 
gret it. Invite grandmother’s old friends for an early old-fashioned 
tea. Give her a birthday cake with candles, each one lighted with a 
good wish for her. She loves flowers, sweets and dainty belongings. 
The cost is far outweighed by the pleasure they give her. Let little 
brother have a party on his birthday anniversary. Have dancing and 
games. Make simple cakes in animal forms. If you cannot afford 
ice cream in moulds serve it in little paper baskets with fresh flowers 
through the handles. If you wish to be a truly helpful older sister 
interest yourself in little sister Helen. Organize a cooking-class for 
her little friends. Beg the use of the kitchen for certain hours, with the 
understanding that it shall be left in perfect order. You will find a 
cooking-class of girls of your own age much fun. Divide the work, 
letting each girl bear her part in mixing, baking, serving and cleaning 
up. When you can cook creditably serve a luncheon to your fathers. 
One cooking-club of young girls did this. The table was decorated 
with daisies, and there were daisies for coat flowers thrust through the 
corner of the name-cards. 

One girl was hostess and sat at the head of the table. The others 
cooked and served this menu: 


Cream of Tomato Soup 
Salted Almonds Croftons 
Creamed Whitefish Potato Balls 
Broiled Steak 
Stuffed Baked Potatoes Creamed Peas 
Lemon Sherbet 


Apple, Celery and Nut Salad Wafers 
Fruit Gelatine Sponge Cake with Orange Icing 
Coffee Mints 


How many of these dishes can you cook and serve nicely ? 


The Method Used in the Book Club to which I belong may 
help you plan one. Each member pays one dollar and eighteen 
cents, the price of one book. Current fiction is bought, and there 
is a book for each member. The club is started in October. In 
June the secretary calls in all the books, and the members draw 
envelopes containing the names of the books which fall to their lot 
to keep. This plan enables the members to read all the current 
fiction and to have a book for their money invested. The secretary 
gives his time. 

A rainy-day club is fine. Any stormy morning the president tele- 
phones: “The Rainy-Day Club will meet this afternoon.’”’ You will 
see a procession of girls with mending-bags and bulky parcels going 
to the president’s home, where they gather to do the tasks they put off 
in bright weather. They darn, mend, sew skirt braids on and freshen 
things generally. The girl who cannot sew has help in brightening an 
old waist. The girl who cannot trim her hat turns it over to cleverer 
fingers. There is a new president each week, chosen alphabetically. 
All she has to do is to decide on the morning of a stormy day that she 
wishes to entertain the club. 


Encourage Mother to Entertain Her Friends. Do not gasp—many 
mothers would be glad to have a little pushing, for entertaining is to 
them a bugbear. When mother’s girlhood friend comes to your town 
to visit take up the matter of a tea for her with the same enthusiasm 
you would bring to bear on a similar affair for your own girl visitor. 
Take the burden of arranging the parlor and sitting-room upon your- 
self, leaving mother free to make the cakes and ices. Fill the vases 
with flowers and ferns and try the possibilities of large inverted straw 
hats as wall-pockets, filled with ferns and flowers. Half a dozen glass 
candlesticks, costing twenty-five cents apiece, is a good investment, 
for you can give a festive air to any room with colored candles, and 
the pretty shades your own fingers can fashion. You can bring the 
ices, cakes and tea to the parlor with the help of girl friends, or you 
can arrange a pretty tea-table in the sitting-room and serve there, 
leaving mother free to enjoy her guests. 

No evening need be dull for you. Stormy nights shut out the dark- 
ness and the world. Have family games—blind man’s buff, charades, 
shadow pictures, cards, story-telling or reading aloud. Each family 
has its own pastimes. It only needs some one to start them. 


Do Not Make Yourself Unhappy if you cannot change old, faded 
furniture for the modern style your heart desires. Study the possibilities 
of what you have. Learn to group like things together. Chintz and 
art ticking will do wonders for shabby chairs and sofas. Study 
harmony of color and design. Do not allow red, blue and yellow 
chairs to glare at each other. If given a chance to select floor covering 
and wall-paper, shut your eyes to florid patterns in bright colors. 
Choose designs which make unobtrusive backgrounds for your pic- 
tures and chairs. Do not “sky” your pictures. Bring them down 
where the eye can enjoy them without stretching the neck. Comfort- 
able chairs, a generous study-table, a good lamp, books, magazines 
and a hospitable spirit make a room beautiful. 

Never begrudge the time you spend in helping make the house clean 
and cheery or in learning to cook good things to eat. You can learn 
something of chemistry and hygiene in the kitchen as well as in the 
laboratory. Lay the foundation for any career by making yourself 
first a homemaker and a good cook. Fill your cup with love and cheer 
for your home people, giving the overflow to outsiders. 


You Will Save Yourself Much Fancied Unhappiness if you put 
out of mind the girls richer in material wealth than yourself 
and do not strive to imitate them in your entertaining. Be 
yourself and use the facilities which your modest home offers. 
Your boy and girl friends do not come to view furniture and 
to overeat, but to enjoy your companionship. The accessories 
are incidentals. A clever story, an amusing game will be re- 
membered long after the kind of flowers or quantity of silver 
which graced the feast is forgotten. Put your guests in the frame 
of mind of a small boy of my acquaintance who said to his host: 
“Mr. Black, if you ever have another children’s party I’ll come.” 





The most 
tender feet 
are comfortable 











in the 


Red Cross Shoe 







*¢dt bends 
with 
the foot”’ 


Hundreds of women, whose feet are so 


| sensitive they have always had to have their 


shoes made to order, are to-day wearing 
Red Cross Shoes. One woman writes: 


‘¢ My feet are very sensitive. Red Cross Shoes are 


certainly the MOST COMFORTABLE SHOES I 


| EVER HAD. I put them on the day I got them 











and I have worn them ever since.”’ 

You don’t know what comfort MEANS 
until you have worn Red Cross Shoes, 
and they make your feet LOOK so well. 


The sole of the Red Cross Shoe is of 
regular walking. thickness; it supports and 
protects the foot but it is FLEXIBLE— so 
flexible that you can BEND IT DOUBLE 
WHEN NEW. 








The Red Cross 
7s made in 
all styles 


all leathers 








No. 86 — Red Cross 
Patent Colt Lace $4.00 


The Red Cross Shoe entirely PRE- 
VENTS the burning, smarting and ACH- 
ING that stiff soles cause. It removes the 
rubbing, pinching and binding that are re- 
sponsible for nearly EVERY FORM OF 
FOOT SUFFERING, and it prevents the 
evils that come from wearing THIN soles. 

The heel of the Red Cross, with stitched 
top, made of the same specially prepared 
leather as the sole (tanned by our exclusive 
process) takes the jar off the spine. 

It is wonderful how Red Cross Shoes 
relieve nervous strain—how they SAVE 
YOUR STRENGTH. Every woman 
should wear them. 

Our free booklet «* Women To-day”’ 


shows the importance of foot comfort to 
HEALTH. Write for it. 






A style that 
7s always 
correct 


No. 66 — Red Cross 
Glazed Kid Lace $3.50 


Insist on seeing this trade-mark with 
the name Krohn, Fechheimer & Co. 
stamped on the sole; if you DON’T 
WSEE IT, DON’T BUY. Imita- 
tions have neither the comfort, style 
nor WEARING QUALITIES of 
the genuine. If your dealer hasn’t the Red Cross, write 
us and we will give you the name of one who has, 
or supply you direct, fit guaranteed. High Shoes, 
$4.00 and $3.50; Oxfords, $3.50 and $3.00. 


Krohn, Fechheimer & Co. 


818-828 Sycamore Street, 





Cincinnati. 
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Inexpensive Home-Made Christmas Gifts 


Drawings by Marian Stoll 


A Window Transparency for the children 
gives infinite pleasure to those indoors and ex- 
tends a merry greeting to passers-by, both friends 
and strangers. Old Kriss, as shown in the illus- 
tration, should be drawn in outline on white 
Japanese paper, which is clear and transparent. 
A border of heavy paper, either white or green, 
may be pasted around the edge, and at the top a 
white silk cord with rings is attached by which to 
hang it on the window-frame. There is no end 
of pleasure in this plan to have dear old Santa 
Claus laughing at vou from the, window, and 
especially will the idea delight an invalid child. 


For Her Sister’s Pleasure, a thoughtful girl 
illustrated her much-beloved Bible. Fifty inex- 
pensive prints of famous religious pictures by 








= Would Not Some One be Pleased with 
Christmas candles? The old-time bayberry can 
dles, green in color, are supposed to bring good 
luck if burned before the end of the vear. A pair, 
or several of them, in Christmas wrappings of 
green paper, holly and red ribbons, would make 
a very pretty gift. To one’s card a sentiment or 
verse may be added: 
“Let me light a candle of love in your heart that 

will never burn out.” 
Or: 
“Thy modesty’s a candle to thy merit.” 
These are some of the many apt quotations 

that may accompany the candles. 


White Wax Candles of the largest sizes, when 
tied together with holly, and white, red and green 








great artists were purchased for the small sum of 
fifty cents. For the front leaf of the Bible, 
Hoffman’s “Christ” was chosen. Among many 
others, “Christ Teaching from a _ Boat,” by 
Reynolds, and ‘The Last Supper,” by Da Vinci, were selected as 
appropriate for the New Testament. An equal variety was easily 
found, too, for the Old Testament portion. On the night before 
Christmas it was an easy matter to obtain the Bible without the 
owner’s knowle‘lge, and in a Concordance the passages applying to 
each picture were easily found. By lightly creasing the pictures on 
the left-hand margin, so that they would turn either way easily, and 
applying white paste to the margin, each one was neatly placed on 
the page opposite the explanatory verse. The shape of the Bible 
was not injured in the least, while the meaning of each text was 
made clearer and more enjoyable by the speaking illustrations. 


A Bundle of Kindling Neatly Tied Together with a red ribbon 
was the original and useful present that a little boy living in the 
country gave his aunt and other friends that lived in the city. It 
was his own idea; he chopped the light 
wood into splinters a convenient size for 
kindling a fire and tied the bundles up 
himself, and on Christmas morning rode 
in and delivered the gifts. It is needless 
to say that his aunt and friends received 
no gift that was more useful or that was 
more appreciated than this one. 


After Dinner, in another happy house- 
hold, when the family kad gathered in 
the living-room around the grate fire, a 

Grate messenger was ushered in, carrying a 

large, green burlap bag filled with pine 

cones. The bag was tied with a wide, red satin ribbon to which was 

pinned a spray of holly and a card bearing this message: ‘ For the 

Christmas fire, with best wishes for a merry evening.” ‘This gift was 

sent by a neighbor, a dear old lady who had not much money to 
buy Christmas gifts. 

The cones burned with brilliancy and beauty of color during the 
entire evening. 





tor the Christmas Open 


Our Friends were far distant from their usual home, writes a con- 
tributor from Iowa, and temporarily in somewhat straitened circum- 
stances. We wished to send them gifts of use and value, yet full of 
the Christmas spirit and sentiment, so that they would not savor in 
the least of charity. 

We procured one of the small juniper trees which grow wild in 
New England. The children strung popcorn and cranberries and 
made tinsel ornaments for decoration, and we procured also some 
tinsel. These were all wrapped in interesting-looking bundles. 
Many articles of use were included. All were boxed with the tree 
and sent to their destination. 

It would be difficult to say at which end of the line more pleasure 
was derived. 


One’s Favorite Flower or symbol, when used for decorating, al- 
ways adds a pleasing, personal touch to a gift. The fleur-de-lis design 
on the book-marker illustrated made this little token of remembrance 
doubly welcome to the recipient, as it happened to be 
her favorite flower. The marker is quite easy to make, 
and any flower may be chosen for the top. It was cut 
from white celluloid, and the lettering and the solidly 
painted figure were done with royal blue oil paint. ‘The 
tongue and holes were cut about with a sharp knile. 
The holes keep the marker from slipping off the page. 
A heavy quality of cardboard is also a good material of 
which to make book-markers. It is obtainable in a 
variety of colors and may be effectively decorated with 
water-colors. 





An Original Gift that may be made at home is a framed 
plaster-cast. In the shops where plaster reproductions 
of classical and historical ornaments are made many 
subjects can be found to choose from. For framing, a 
a bas-relief or plaque finished to resemble old ivory 
Jista Re- should be obtained. The prices for these range from 
membrance — twenty-five cents to three dollars, according to size. A 

plain, flat-surface basswood frame should be ordered 
and can be stained at home with an ordinary pyro stain of walnut. 
A wax finish can be put on the frame by applying floor-wax according 
to the directions given with the wax. The cast is held in place by 
long brads nailed in the grooves of the frame like a picture. 

More than one cast can be put into a frame by having the frame 
divided into sections. Thus a frieze that coms in sections can be 
put in one frame by having narrow strips of wood inserted between 
the casts. One such gift, made by framing a single cast which when 
framed measured fifteen inches square, cost a dollar and a half —a 
dollar for the frame and fifty cents for the cast — a trifling cost, in 
deed, for a gift that shows both quality and artistic taste in its make. 


POTTY CErigtmas 


A Unique and Successful Home-Made Present that combines 
comfort and service is a foot-pad for a sewing-machine. It is something 
soft and warm under the feet when any one may have a quantity of 
machine work to do, and protects them from floor draughts. It should 
be made of an odd piece of bright-colored 
tapestry carpet of the proper size to fit the 
foot-rest of the machine. Put a harmonious 
shade of outing flannel back of it and bind the 
two edges neatly together. Then sew braid at 
each of the upper two corners, one piece to the 
front side of the pad and one to the back. 
These should be tied to the “foot” of the 
machine. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 





A Window Transparency (No. 2849) 


ribbon, also make pleasing remembrances. An 
sen j invalid, who was too ill either to shop or to make 
gifts, sent one to each of her friends, with a line 
as bright and appropriate as she could make it. 
These little gifts proved most popular. For some of the candles she 
had supports made which she covered artistically with the holly, and 
later she had the great pleasure of hearing 
that thirty-two of her candles burned on as 
many Christmas dinner-tables. 


“My Christmas Present to my boy of 
seven,” writes a loving mother, “having 
given intense satisfaction, and provoked 
many remarks as to its novelty, may perhaps 
prove to be a welcome suggestion for others 
with small means but nimble fingers. It 
consisted of a whole ‘dress-up’ soldier’s uniform. 1 made it his own 
size, but sufficiently large to slip over an every-day suit. 





Christmas Candles 


The coat was of Turkey-red twill, 1% yards at 1o cents, $0.15 
Pipings, facings, cuffs and collar of yellow lining muslin, 

ye ei ee ee ee ee ee er eae 
Fronts braided across with white braid, 5 yards at 1 cent, oS 
Long blue trousers (with red twill stripes), 2 yards blue 


denim atg cents . . . ae ek ; 18 

Belt and pocket of black oilcloth, remnant about one 
eee ee ee ee yom 05 
Gilt buttons I had on hand o-oo ee Sw oe 00 
ROO 6 x« km te ee RG . « $0.50 


“A cap was made of the remaining pieces of black oilcloth and red 
twill with cardboard as a foundation.” 


A Present for a Man should always have a real practical value, and 
a box containing useful things for his desk, either at home or the office, 
is likely to be much appreciated. 

Procure a box (wood, if possible, with a hinged lid) and fill it with 
all sorts of desk necessities—the little things that are so often wanted, 
but which the busy man forgets to buy himself. Elastic bands, paper 
staples, paper clips, gummed labels, gummed tags, set of gummed 
alphabets, pen-nibs, penholders, red, blue and black lead-pencils, 
pencil and ink erasers, small pins, scribbling pads, newspaper wrap 
pers, postal-cards, memorandum-book, small diary and calendar for 
the coming year. . 

This list may be increased to suit the individual, and if the box is 
well stocked it will last the year and be a constant reminder of the 
giver’s forethought. 


This Quaint Design for a Lantern is constructed entirely of light 
weight sheet-iron riveted with ordinary carpet-tacks clipped to one 
third their original length. ‘'wo square feet of this iron, which i 
the same as that used in making 
stovepipes, is sufficient, and it) can 
readily be cut into shape with an old 
pair of shears. 

The body part is made up of nar 
row strips, and the top of four tri 
angles cut either separately with a 
riveted lap at every corner, or of one 
piece bent at the four corners and 
having but one riveted joint. The 
corner strips are cut double width and 
hammered to a right angle upon a 
square stick. The centre strip of 
each side is made Jong enough to pro 
ject through a slit cut in the roof, thu 
fastening the latter in place. The 
horizontal strips are cut to such a length that they can be bent back 
on themselves, forming clips into which the glass sides can be slipped. 
These glass sides should not extend above the upper horizontal strips, 
so that there may be an outlet for the heated air, and provision must 
also be made for the inlet of air through the bottom of the lantern. 

Fither gas, electricity, oil or cand'e may be used, but in the case of 
the latter two a removable bottom must be used to allow for the in 
troduction of the lamp or candle 





A Hand-Made Lantern 


If Economy of Time and Money are vital considerations, by call 
ing to your aid a few of old Santa’s elves and fairies you may add 
a quaint touch to Christmas decorations with small expenditure of 
either time or money. The illustration shown at the bottom of the 
page gives a good idea of the charming effect: produced in a strip of 
these graceful little figures. 

About three cents’ worth of white paper and fifteen minutes of time 
conjured a host of the midgets to my assistance, and when they wer 
dancing gayly among the greenery the effect was charming 

Fold and refold a strip of paper until the right width for the figures 
you wish to make, tracing with a pencil the outline of the two 
figures. With sharp scissors cut around the outline, being carclu 
that it includes a portion of the uncut fold on each side 

When unfolded a whole row of fairies will be ready to dance among 
the evergreens, and lend an air of light-hearted Christmas jollity that 
is delightful. 

NOTE — Transfer patterns for the Window Transparency, No. 2849, and for the Paper 
Fairies, No. 2850, may be obtained for ten cents each, post-free. Inclose the money with 
your order, addressed to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia 








Paper Fairies for the Christmas Tree (No. 2850 
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WORLD 


BRAND 
SILVER 


Guaranteed not 
less than 50% 
more silver than 
standard plate 








The distinctive beauty 
and fineness of finish 
that characterize each 
piece of World Brand 
Silver is only equaled 
by its wonderful wear- 


ing quality. 








SENT FREE 


If you will send us the name of 
your dealer 


“The Etiquette of Entertaining” 
By Marcaret HupBarD AYER 
Edition de Luxe 

A comprehensive treatise on the 


refinement of table service. Beau- 
fully printed and illustrated. 


Write Dept. J 


AMERICAN SILVER C0., Bristol, Conn. 
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How They Simplified Their Christmas 


Some Suggestions Taken from Ideas Submitted by Journal Readers 


ACH autumn. for five years now, I have looked up some deserv- 
ing case of need: some girl struggling for a musical education 
or some young man aspiring for college; some woman who 

should be in a hospital —some actual case of need. I inquire carefully 
into the case and convince myself that it is worthy. Then six or seven 
weeks before Christmas I write to all my friends and ask them to come 
to my house (or send by mail on a certain day) and bring with them a 
sealed blank envelope, unmarked, containing the amount he or she 
had in mind to spend on my Christmas present. The first woman to 
arrive I make treasurer, who in a basket collects the envelopes. Then 
I tell them about my case—never mentioning names—to which the 
money is devoted, and explain that all the money I had jntended 
spending for their presents I would add to the total sum. In this way 
each Christmas I am of actual help to some one, and my Christmases 
have never been happier or simpler. 


E ARE five sisters, each self-supporting. 

decide on just what we will give the fifth sister. This fifth 
sister is notified that this is her year to receive. She gives no gifts, 
but is the recipient of a good gift from each of the other four. Hence, 
every five years I receive four gifts and give none, and the intervening 
years I make one gift, as elaborate as I can afford, to the sister who 
is receiving, instead of dividing the sum and making gifts to four. 


Every year four of us 


HEN [ first left college with plenty of time on my hands Christmas 

became an intricate though enjoyable event. Apart from the 
bought gifts for my father and my brothers all the other presents were 
made—twenty and sometimes thirty for different school friends. But 
one by one these friends married, and each in turn wrote me: “ Please 
square off Christmas this year,” and I knew then that their new re- 
sponsibilities made the giving of many gifts entirely out of the question. 
When I married I realized what the others felt—there was never 
money or time for all that extensive giving. But I still hated to lose 
track of my friends, many living far away, and I finally invented a plan. 
Through all the year I took snap-shot pictures of my babies, and at 
Christmastime chose the most attractive ones, printed and mounted 
them at home, and sent these as Yuletide cards to those distant friends 
that had never seen the children. I asked all these friends to do the 
same, and they took up the plan with enthusiasm. Every one had 
a camera. Now each year all of us look forward to the Christmas 
pictures, each one marked with the date and name; and as all these 
pictures sent and received are pasted in an album I have a complete 
and very happy record that grows in interest as the time progresses. 


ACH Christmas a gathering of our relatives takes place at one or 
other of our homes. We take turns. All relatives come and there 
is a large Christmas tree, and a supper with all t!:e appropriate Christ- 
mas dishes, the expense of which is borne jointly, each family con- 
tributing its share to the tree and feast. All presents are bought by 
each individual family—that is, the parents in each family buy only 
for their own children and themselves. But all are brought to the 
gathering and one of the men plays the part of Santa Claus and dis- 
tributes the presents. We close with the singing of carols. ‘To each 
of our friends formerly receiving gifts from us, and also to relatives 
out of town, we send cards of Christmas greeting. 


W* ARE a family of six grown brothers and sisters. Each one a 
month before Christmas deposits the total of the money he or she 
formerly spent on presents for the others. Last Christmas the total 
was $60. This is divided into sixths—$10 each—and is spent by the 
husband or wife in getting as many toys and edibles as it will buy. On 
Christmas morning we each hire a large sleigh or wagon and all drive 
to different homes of the poor, previously selected, and leave a basket 
of good things. Then we repair to one of our homes and have 
Christmas dinner. In the afternoon we all go to a matinée, take a 
country sleighride or a walk in the woods, and in the evening we have 
games for the children at the house of another member of the family. 


ARLY in November I buy froma florist thirty hyacinth bulbs for ten 
cents apiece. I take them home and plant them in ordinary small 
flower-pots which I buy for five cents each. I put the pots in the 
cellar in a dark place not too far from the furnace, where the temper- 
ature is about that of a greenhouse. I keep the earth around the 
hyacinths slightly damp all the time. After three weeks little green 
shoots appear and I carry my plants to a sunny window upstairs, 
where I continue to keep the soil always damp, and there the whole 
family watch them grow with interest. By the day before Christmas 
twenty-eight of my hyacinths are generally in bloom. Then I buy 
sheets of different colored crépe paper and spend a very pleasant two 
hours cutting the paper into strips a little wider than the depth of the 
pots, fluting the upper edge by pulling the paper here and there with 
my fingers, and tying the paper to the pot at the top and bottom with 
ribbon. ‘These carry my Christmas greetings to my friends. 


EVERAL years ago I adopted this plan of simplifying my 
Christmas. I sent out this notice: 


“My dear o 4 

“After careful consideration I have determined to deny myself the pleasure 
of Christmas giving except to the poor. 

‘Since our friendship for each other needs no outward token of regard I 
ask you and other friends henceforth to divert any gifts intended for me or 
my family to your favorite charity, helping thus to do our small part in 
bringing about a simpler celebration of the birthday of our King. 

“With sincerest regards I remain 
“Your friend, 





CITY woman while spending last summer in the country decided 

that the heaviest form of labor which she saw, and which often fell 
onthe women while the men were in the fields, was the drawing of water 
from wells. She found there was a large spring half a mile distant, 
and making a boy on one of the farms her confidant she had installed 
and completed a pipe-line just before Christmas. This boy, with 
some help he obtained, laid and connected the piping at night, so that 
the cost was only fifty dollars. The woman kept her plan a secret, 
and or Christmas morning the pipes had been connected and the 
water turned on, surprising the people beyond words. My friend 
gave a luxury to five families, representing forty people. While these 
country people had looked upon drawing water as a matter of course 
and as something which had to be done, they realize now that had she 
given each one of them a present costing say one dollar and twenty-five 
cents, it would have been as nothing compared with what she did. 
Each house, garden, stable and pasture now has a constant supply of 
fresh water. Think what part a little thought did. 


HUSBAND and wife deposit, in a “self-denial” box, during the 

year whatever spare money they have. ‘This money is spent at 
Christmas in providing a tree for poor children, with presents most 
desired —ascertained from inquiry —by the children to be invited. On 
Christmas Eve the tree is lighted, as well as the house from top to 
bottom, and as many poor children and their mothers are invited as 
can crowd into the house. A prayer is said first, the story of Christ is 
told in the briefest way, the presents are distributed, and carols are 
sung by invited friends. This couple has done this for twenty years. 
It is understood by all their friends that they make no presents 
outside of their family except to “their children.”” They are adored 
by the poor, and respected by their friends, and they have no Christ- 
mas “list” and worries: only pleasure. 


ro several years past we have restricted all presents to our own 
immediate family, sending words of greeting, either short letters or 
Christmas cards, to our friends. Then on their birthdays we remem- 
ber them with gifts, to the selection of which we are able to devote 
more time and thought. In this way gifts have a more personal flavor 
than when that much-dreaded Christmas lengthy list was made, and 
the presents bought in almost a wholesale manner. This plan 
appealed so strongly to some of our friends that they, too, have 
adopted it. 


FINE courtly old gentleman has for years made it his practice to 

send flowers as a Christmas token—often a single perfect rose, with 
his card. He thinks it quite vulgar and wholly out of keeping with the 
spirit of the day to give pieces of bric-a-brac. ‘Only the purest and 
the sweetest will do for Christmas Day,” he says. So the florist has 
his order early, and if the friends are very distant he orders through a 
brother florist in their home town, so the sweet flowers are fresh. 
One of this man’s sons at college, unable to go home for the holidays, 
said with a catch in his voice that of all the “loot” he received nothing 
was so welcome as “‘ my dear old father’s flowers” —no more so because 
they were shared with “the sweetest girl” the same evening. And 
thereafter the problem was solved for one. 


N ONE family Santa Claus has no place, for in that home Christmas 
is not a season of the selfish exchange of gifts. They give presents to 
each other on their own birthdays, and this being Christ’s birthday, 
they naturally give to Him. Weeks before the day the parents begin 
to prepare the minds of the little ones for the event, until the children 
know the Christ story from beginning toend. The beautiful story of 
the wise men coming out of the East with their gifts is especially 
emphasized, until the children are eager to do something for Him them- 
selves. So each year a box is filled, well represented by the children’s 
stitches and the children’s pennies, and sent to a worthy charitable 
institution. The unselfish interest and love they put in the work is 
something beautiful. To the older members of the family Christmas 
means even more than the celebration of the birthday of Christ. It is 
a time when they are particularly grateful for the institution of home, 
and they contribute all they can to the strengthening of home ties. 
They make it a rule to add some material source of pleasure to the 
home each Christmas. It was a piano one year, and last year it was a 
fine picture. ‘The greatest interest is manifested by each member of 
the family in deciding upon the article and the purchase of it, for each 
older member’s taste is consulted, and each contributes to the purchase 
of it. On Christmas morning they make a happy ceremonial out of 
the unpacking of the article and the placing of it. The remainder of 
the day is spent ina simple, happy manner. There is no entertaining, 
though sometimes a lonely friend far from home is asked to share 
in the festivities. They have a good dinner, the table is prettily 
decorated, the family take pains to look their best, and each one 
makes it his or her special aim to contribute as far as possible to the 
pleasure of the others during the day. 


HERE were several of our friends who felt the burden of Christmas 

giftstoberatherheavy. Sowehad a social chat and decided that we 
would have a contribution-box into which each person could put what 
she chose, and no one would know what the other gave. We then 
voted each year on how it should be spent. One year we had a 
delightful sleighride and a dainty luncheon. The next year we 
spent the money for a deserving, poor family; the next Christmas the 
money went to an ambitious girl who was struggling against great 
odds for an education. And each year we give our “mite-box” 
where we think it will give the most happiness. 


HUSBAND and wife who had become tired of the conventional 

Christmas giving adroitly ascertained from several of their friends 
who had little places of their own what they desired most in the way of 
shrubs or trees or hardy flowers. Then on Christmas morning each 
received a note as follows: 


‘*A merry Christmas to you, and as a little remembrance of the season 
we have filed an order with The ——-—— Nursery Company to send you 
next spring a specimen bush of hydrangeas (or a pin-oak tree, or whatever 
was the delved article) to be planted on your place.” 


In each case the surprise and delight of the recipient were as great 
as was the satisfaction of the donors. Christmas had been simplified 
with a new and permanent touch, and several scores of trees and 
shrubs testify each spring and summer to the original thought of this 
husband and wife. 


T WAS largely to escape the hurried packing of presents at the last 
moment, and the expenses of transportation, that I resolved, one 
very busy winter, to send magazines as Christmas gifts. It seems an 
interesting coincidence when I recall it that the first periodicals I thus 
ordered were THE Lapies’ HomE JourNnat and “The Saturday 
Evening Post.” These magazines went to two different homes, where 
I knew they would be heartily enjoyed. I also received in considera- 
tion for having sent these subscriptions a beautifully-bound copy of 
one of the latest books, which made another acceptable gift. In each 
instance where I ordered magazines as presents the publishing houses 
sent the Christmas number of the magazine at Christmastime, in some 
cases accompanying the magazine with a handsome Christmas card. 
It was so simple: half a dozen letters written to publishers, and 
then just before Christmas a letter written to each friend announcing 
the gift. There was none of the rush or bustle of Christmas shopping, 
with crowded stores and overcrowded cars, and no delayed deliveries. 
That Christmas Eve found a very rested and restful woman, pre- 
pared to enjoy the most blessed day of the year; and the letters of 
acknowledgment that were received after Christmas proved the 
entire success of the plan. The total amount of money spent was 
less than in previous years. 





Why not Home 
Comfort, too? 


The largest 
offices, store and factory buildings in 
the world are warmed by our Low 
Pressure Steam and Hot Water out- 


and most modern of 


fits. It is because the genial warmth 
yielded puts every bread-winner 
therein at ease and comfort for best 
work. The home can be made 
equally delightful for the loved ones 
by use of smaller sized outfits of 


RICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


The bread-winner thus gets a right start 
for the day’s work by rising, bathing, 
dressing and breakfasting in a cozily 
warmed house. So, too, an evening in 
a cold house—no matter how brightly 
lighted or richly furnished is a sad cli- 
max to the day’sefforts. Then, there are 
the vacant chairs in a cheerless room — 
the genial,cozy warmth of “‘other places ”’ 
often lure family members away from what 
should be the place of all places — home. 
IDEAL, Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators soon re- 
pay their cost in fuel, labor and repair savings — and 
thereafter pay dividends. ‘heir cleanliness halves 
household drudgery and saves furnishings. Made 
in sizes to fit all classes of buildings,— OLD or new 
— FARM or city. A child can operate thé outfit — 
which never wears out. True investments for 
prudent bread-winners. Sales ranches and ware- 
houses throughout America and Europe. Write for 
catalogue (free). 
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® Consider a piano of recognized quality selling 
at a moderate price on easy payments. 

In the Ludwig this rare combination is found, 
for nothing is charged for the «‘ name’”’ despite its 
high reputation covering many years of success. 

Ask any honest musician who knows the 
Ludwig Piano and he is certain to compliment 
its exceptionally sweet tone which is always full 
and clear. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue 


is sent free aud shows all the styles of the Ludwig, and 
tells what famous musicians think of Ludwig instruments. 
May we send it to you? 


LUDWIG & CO., 970 Southern Boulevard, New York 














“A Piano Aristocrat” 


The Haines Bros. Piano 


always gives that pleasure and satisfaction which 
the truly beautiful alone can yield, It is distinctly 


The Piano for the Home 


because of its rich, melodious tone, exquisite sing- 
ing quality and resistance to climatic changes. 
When once you see the artistic construction 
and finish and hear the delightful music of the 
Haines you will be won to this universal favorite. 
No matter where you live we can place a 
PIANO IN YOUR HOME 
Write for our new illustrated catalogue and 
plan of selling. 


HAINES BROS. 
101 I Haines Rochester, N. Y. 
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~ Lord of Life: a Sacred Duet 


Adapted from R. Schumann’s “Romanza in F* Major” by Jean Paul Kirsteiner: With Words by Madeleine S. Bridges 


Ist time Soprano, 2d time Tenor. 
P Slowly and with fervor. mp m f 
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The College Woman in the Country lown 


By Kate M. Cone 


AM a college woman, and have always lived in the country, in a 

manufacturing village of eight hundred inhabitants, in a prosper- 

ous township in Northern New England. I can speak with cer- 
tainty only of the sort of community in which native New England 
influences are still dominant and where nobody is extremely poor. In 
such a community work may always be found for the college woman 
of philanthropic impulses. 

In the direction of public library privileges she may either start a 
library or try to increase the usefulness of one which has already 
been established. ' 

If it belongs to her to make a beginning it may be done by a book- 
club, or by one of the traveling libraries which are not uncommon, or 
by fulfilling the conditions by which many States subsidize infant 
libraries. In any of these schemes the personal attention and en 
thusiasm of the college woman and her experience in choosing and 
using books will be the root of the matter. In course of time the seed so 
planted may grow into a demand for a permanent collection of books, 
and a library building which shall be the centre for intellectual life in 
the region, in the getting of which, the money for its building and 
endowment, its plans and erection and its final use, the college 
woman’s life-work will be cut out. 

If a library already exists, and the college woman is so fortunate as 
to become its curator, the simplest part of her task will be the loving 
and intelligent care of the books, their orderly arrangement, their 
mending and rebinding, the retirement of some and the renewal of 
others, and an enforcement of the respect due even to their outsides. 

The better part of her mission concerns the getting of the books 
read. She is supposed to know books, she must also know people 
and the particular people of her constituency, their tastes, their needs, 
and how they may be persuaded to read the best books. She must 
find out what books the children want for school-work and recreation, 
she must be hand and glove with the teachers, she must help the min- 
ister to find the book or passage he seeks for his Sunday’s sermon, she 
must advise the High-School seniors what to read up for their gradu- 
ating essays, and she must know how to satisfy the indefinite but famil- 
iar demand, ‘‘ Mother wants something good to read.”’__Lists of books 
help people, the setting forth of groups of books often leads to their 
being read, the mere pulling out of seldom-called-for volumes may 
bring them into circulation again. 

A college-bred librarian can teach many persons to read —not, of 
course, the mere combinations of letters, but to read by subjects, with 
a purpose, and for the good of their souls. She will send boxes of 
books into the outlying districts, she will coéperate, perhaps, with 
neighboring libraries in buying books, and she will take a library 
magazine and learn how model libraries in other places are conducted. 
Library-work in large places becomes too often, though of necessity, a 
mere matter of the preservation and distribution of books. In the 
country town such work opens up to the woman who knows enough 
and whose heart is large enough—that is, to the college woman 
as delightful an avocation or vocation as I can think of. In it she 
deals with books and with people, and there is enough manual labor 
connected with it for a proper balance. 


on 


OMETIMES I dream of a college woman who would devote her- 
self to the musical edification of the country town in which her lot 
is cast, who would hold a sort of musical monopoly of the region. — If 
she had the ability I would have her teach music, in the schools and 
by private lessons, conduct the music in church, and be generous of 
her singing or playing in the village clubs. Supposing her to have 
taste and money rather than technical skill, she could still do much for 
the musical education of the community. She could see that music 
was taught in the schools, she could control and develop the church 
music and the music in which the children have a part at church festi- 
vals, she could get up singing-schools, she could encourage the village 
band, she could induce artists from the city to give recitals and con- 
certs. To do this successfully she should unite fine taste with so much 
sympathy and comprehension of her audience as to have patience with 
their untutored appetite for cheerful jigs, living in the hope of edu- 
cating them in time to a liking for intricate harmonies and minor 
strains. She should even tolerate mechanical music and have faith in 
the mission of the gramophone and the mechanical piano-player. 
Among other things she should encourage everybody to dance, and 
help them to do it under rational circumstances and with good music. 
A similar mission is open to the artistic college woman. Hers 
would be the great task not merely to distribute and lecture upon 
Perry pictures, or to have a studio in a barn where she should create 
works of art of her own, but to cast down the idol of the crazy-quilt, 
which most country women still follow in their fancy-work, to wage 
war upon the furniture which comes as a club premium, and to deal 
prayerfully and patiently with those better-circumstanced matrons 
who furnish their houses on the model of a parlor-car. The adoption 
of harmonious colors and beautiful forms in farmhouses, rented village 
houses, “leading men’s” houses, the country hotel, and the village 
church and school—what a mission for a woman who loves beauty, and 
believes in it as a means of making people happy! But what tact it 
would require! What acquaintance with the secret springs of women’s 
desires! And what a judicious example! 

I like to think of the college woman with antiquarian tastes as 
settled in a country town. She will help her town through its his- 
tory, and by preserving the memory of the good men and women who 
formerly adorned it, the old folks will love her, and the town clerk 
will be her friend, Through her a new value will attach to the old 
houses, and the old china and furniture inside them. Old stories 
will pour into her notebook from unexpected sources till her fellow- 
citizens will all appear to her as veritable gold-mines. It is she who 
will haunt the old burying-grounds, and teach others their beauty and 
charm, their pathos and humor, and their value as pages of history. 
Perhaps she will start a village museum on the model of that at Deer- 
field or Concord, revive some old industry, as is so much the fashion 
today, be the founder of a local historical association, and the writer of 
the town history. Nobody is happier than he or she who entertains an 
antiquarian bee in his bonnet, and I felicitate my antiquarian college 
woman along with my college-bred librarian. 


ox 


N NEARLY all country towns the Village Improvement Association 

stands in need of a leading spirit such as a college woman is as- 
sumed to be. 

The public housekeeping in manufacturing communities too small 
to be incorporated is very poor. If a college woman adopted Village 
Improvement as her mission she would have to begin, in a very humble 
and practical way, the education of householders in keeping their own 
premises clean and in observing the laws of the dump-heap. The 
disposition of refuse is everywhere a problem. In the country town 
it is more often than not thrown on the river-banks and in near-by 
ravines and brooksides, so that one can hardly find a retired spot 
within walking distance of the village street without stumbling over 
somebody’s old shoes, tin cans and newspapers, not to mention letters 
and garbage. 


**Burn your old papers and excelsior ; 
Sell your rubbers and rags; 
Bury your boots, bones, spoiled vegetables and meat; 
Do not advertise on the dump-heap,” 


is the screed one college woman, who served on the dump-heap com- 
mittee, got printed and circulated. 

That is a rare town in these days that has not concrete sidewalks 
and electric lights, but street-watering in summer and the cleaning 
away of snow in winter are objects for which money is always needed 
and on which public spirit needs to be annually aroused. 

There is also the protection of such trees as the town possesses 
against the telephone and electric-light companies. The college woman 
will have her hands full in dealing with the tree-butchers, for though 
there is law on her side she will need the eloquence of men and of 
angels to get it enforced. All public improvement is inefficient in com- 
parison with private interests. It takes long and patient effort, much 
energy and great tact to convince selectmen and householders that 
beauty pays and of what beauty consists. A college woman has a 
life-work here laid out for her which will engage her noblest powers 
and which is worthy in proportion to its delicacy and difficulty. 


ox 


O THE college-trained feminine mind the country town may 
present itself as a social unit of great interest. Every town, aside 
from its history, has a present worth which naturally appeals to a per- 
son who knows something of methods of government, of political 
economy and of sociology. Having this scientific concern in the town- 
ship as a whole the college woman may become a self-constituted 
bureau of information with regard to local matters. A recent writer 
says that one of the first requisites of a good citizen is to know the 
amount of the local “ grand-list’’ and the rate of taxation. Even less 
common is accurate knowledge regarding the town’s population, the 
number of children in school, the amount of money spent on educa- 
tion per capita, and the statistics of the churches, the libraries and the 
secret orders. These facts underlie the higher life of any community. 
They are rarely set forth exactly as they are and for disinterested 
purposes. With them at her command a college woman has one of 
the first requisites for progress—namely, acquaintance with the exist- 
ing order of things. All the eloquence of all the orators in town meet- 
ing will not “tell” like the simple truth with which she can arm one 
plain man. Her larger point of view, with its ability to compare 
conditions which exist in other more or less favored communities, 
and, above all, her position outside politics, should be another benefit 
if only those in authority will listen, or wish to see their town as 
others see it. 

Of club work there is not a great deal that needs to be said. In 
the Federated Woman’s Club of her locality the college woman must 
necessarily be a coworker with others. In clubs for doing good 
she has the example of the College Settlements to inspire and guide 
her. Girls’ clubs, boys’ clubs, mothers’ clubs, game clubs, dancing 
clubs, musical, sewing and reading clubs have all been success- 
fully employed in the city in the effort at bringing people together 
which the College Settlements Association represents. She may 
establish a college settlement herself on a small scale and thereby 
do something original, since college setthkement work as applied to 
country conditions is almost a virgin field. 


or 


ERHAPS, after all, the best thing the college woman can do for 

the country town is to live in it, be happy in it, and make a 
domestic success in it. The college man in the country town who pur- 
sues some profession successfully, or conducts some legitimate business 
with profit, has only to follow the ordinary lines of duty in order to be 
counted among the town’s assets. So the college woman who fills the 
common channels of a woman’s duties full of the superior spiritual 
force there is in her may help her neighbors more than by anything 
outside her home which she can do. _ It is estimated that the contribu- 
tion which college women have made to domestic science is the best 
fruit, so far, of the higher education of women. | If this is really so, how 
inestimable to any locality would be the presence of a college woman 
trained to keep house on business principles, to regard motherhood as 
a mingled duty and blessing, and to rear children scientifically. More 
than whole burnt-offerings and sacrifices of public work would such a 
woman’s example count, and the nearer her financial status to that of 
the majority of her neighbors, the better. 

Home-making as a fine art in distinction from home-making as a 
science is not a monopoly of college women, but that the country town 
and country life generally afford special opportunities for practicing it 
is likely to be joyfully recognized by the college woman. That in the 
country she can take more care of her children than in the city, that 
there the husband and father will be more at home, that more time is 
afforded for recreation and mental improvement together, and that 
their hospitality may be more simple and sincere, she will turn to 
account in making daily home life the beautiful thing that raises it to the 
level of an art. “Only a wife and mother’”’—the wise men who worry 
about divorce, the prophets of race-suicide, the curators of reform 
schools, all the educators in our country, all the preachers, and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt himself, stand ready to hold up the hands of the college 
woman who will help her town in this old-fashioned way. 


x 


HATEVER the college woman undertakes to do for her locality 

she must be sincere and modest, must have tact, and must work 
from the inside out. Any attempt at improving her fellow-citizens and 
sisters on the assumption that they are poor, limited beings in need of 
enlightenment will be stoutly resisted and will certainly fail. In the 
sort of country town that I know, one of the first discoveries that the 
college woman will make, supposing her to be a newcomer, is that there 
are many people in it who are exceedingly well read. Even Herbert 
Spencer may crop up here and there, the poets are never far distant, 
and as for current literature she will do well if she can hold her own. 
“Something good to eat and something good to read” are the neces- 
sities of life, as I have heard one farmer’s wife express it. 

Another unexpected fact about life in such a community is the 
amount of social gayety that exists. ‘The Church, the Grange, Chris- 
tian Endeavor, the Eastern Star, the many secret societies for men, all 
afford frequent opportunities for people to get together. In these 
latter days also many people dance, and there is always individual hos- 
pitality according to circumstances. ‘ 

A third thing which may or may not surprise the college woman is 
the prevalence of social graces—hospitality without excuse, sympathy 
delicately expressed, chivalrous feelings, open-handed generosity. 
Her attitude toward people so conditioned should naturally be, not 
‘Go to, let me improve you,” but “‘ Come, let us walk together. I love 
books, or, I love music, or, I love art, and I love you.” If she has 
anything in herself which must out, and any gift for making friends, 
she will have a following. Happy is she if, having grown to be a part 
of the town in which she lives, she can say to the big city world with 
shamefaced pride, as Touchstone did of Audrey : 

‘Tis an ill-favored thing, sir, but mine own.” 
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‘ Holiday 
Joys 


Beautiful Tags, Cards, and 
Labels, of many designs 
and sizes, to accompany 
the gift with the season’s 
greetings. Santa Claus 
and Holly and Bell Seals 
ready gummed to seal the Yule-tide 
message. Exquisite Pasteboard 
Gift Boxes showered with holly, in 
red, green and gold—every con- 
ceivable shape and size for any 
kind of present. Satin Lined Boxes 
and Merry Christmas Coin Cards 
for gifts of money. 

Holly covered Handy Boxes 
containing a variety of Tags, 
Labels, Glue; Fasteners, Twine, 

etc. Dainty Sealing Wax Sets 
with Christmas Decoration. 
Magnificent Paper Doll Out- 
fits to complete the happi- 

ness of childhood. 
hs “~ And this is only a 
suggestion of what 
Dennison makes 
for Christmas. 


Christmas 
Decoration 


Dennison’s Crepe Paper 
and Garlands with their bril- 
liant coloring and designs offer 
unbounded possibilities, while 
Dennison’s Holly Napkins and 
Doilies will grace the table as it 
was never graced before. E 

If you want a real Christmas, 
you must let Dennison help you. 
To do this all that is necessary is to 
ask your nearest dealer for Denni- 
son’s Holiday Goods, or send 10 
cents to us for Dennison’s Diction- 
ary, addressing Dept. No. 1 at 
our nearest store. 


The Tag Makers 






















Dennison 


BOSTON, 
No. 26 Franklin St. 


NEW YORK, 
No. 15 John St. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 1007 Chestnut St. 


, CHICAGO, 
No. 128 
| Franklin St. 


| ST. LOUIS, 
| No. 413 N. 4th St. 
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here the Poor Get Legal Advice Free 


A Brief Description of One of the First of All American Charities 
By John Elfreth Watkins 


NFORTUNATELY our machinery of justice cannot always be 
set in motion for the poor man who has not the money to “drop 
in the slot.”” Some weeks ago the telegraph wires brought in 

from the far West the story of an unfortunate who had to be executed 
for an alleged murder in spite of newly-found evidence strongly indi- 
cating his innocence. But a new trial could not be obtained for this 
friendless, penniless one without the wherewithal to pay for the “ tran- 
script” always demanded by the higher court. 

More frequently in civil lawsuits than in criminal do the very poor 
and very ignorant fail to find justice simply because of their lack of 
money and education. In the statute-books there are nearly always 
remedies for such cases, but very many people are unaware of them 
are ignorant alike of their rights under the law, of the language of the 
court or that of their adversaries. On its face it appears hopeless 
that equal legal rights for poor and rich can ever be a fact until legal 
education of all classes of our citizens is free and compulsory. 

But there has lately commenced to spread over our land a worthy 
charity which seeks the law’s remedy for the helpless ones and applies 
it to the need ; which champions the cause of the ignorant, defrauded, 
derided poor, enforcing for their benefit the laws of the land, even 
though the client be an alien and a stranger within our gates. Organ- 
izations forming for this purpose call themselves “legal aid societies,” 
and their announced function is to render legal aid, gratuitously if 
necessary, to all who may appear worthy thereof but who are unable to 
procure assistance elsewhere ; also to promote measures for their pro- 
tection. For some years there have been—quietly and modestly 
laboring—such organizations in New York and Boston. In the past 
few months one has been organized in Washington, while some time 
ago others began work in Chicago, Philadelphia, and Newark, New 
Jersey. Of all charities ever conceived, verily there is none more 
noble, more worthy, more practical, more needed. But every city and 
every county in the land should be so equipped, and the day on which 
your eye falls upon these lines is the day for you to commence such 
work if your community has not already initiated the move. 


The New York Legal Aid Society 

HAT I might best tell you just how such a great charity can be made 

to work benefit I lately sought information from Mr. Arthur von 
Briesen, President of the New York Legal Aid Society, with whom 
coéperate, as Vice-Presidents, Theodore Roosevelt, Secretary of State 
Root, Andrew Carnegie and ex-Ambassador Choate. ‘This, besides 
being the oldest, is the largest and busiest organization of the kind in 
the country. President von Briesen is by birth a German, who, like 
Jacob Riis, his friend, came to New York a penniless lad. He was but 
seventeen years old when he landed and for a time he had to live on 
one dollar a week. During that time, he tells me, he came to know 
very intimately the sufferings and wrongs which the poor have to bear 
for lack of legal knowledge and advice. He saved enough to study 
law himself, and took his degree at the University of New York. 
Then he fought through the Civil War, since which time he has built up 
a large law practice and taken an active hand in civic reform. He has 
been President of the Legal Aid Society since 1890, and he is realizing 
his youthful dreams of serving the unfortunate —is doing this not only 
without reward, but also at great personal expense of time and money. 
When Theodore Roosevelt was Police Commissioner of New York 
City he came -into intimate touch with Mr. von Briesen, and their 
work, shoulder to shoulder, among the poor was the beginning of a 
close and lasting friendship. 

Last year his Society took charge of 21,372 law cases for the poor of 
New York, its clients being 14,343 men and 7029 women, for whom it 
recovered $61,140, out of which they had been cheated in one way or 
another. In the thirty years of its existence it has recovered for the 
poor a million and a quarter of dollars, and by the end of this year will 
have prosecuted, all told, a quarter of a million cases. 

Besides its main office in New York City, which is located at 49 
Wall Street, it keeps open a ‘Seaman’s Branch,” especially for sailors ; 
an ‘‘East Side Branch,” most of whose clients are immigrants; a 
‘West Side Branch,”’ whose main work is in the interest of poor serv- 
ants; and a new “Harlem Branch,” occupied with the poor of all 
classes. Each office is in charge of an attorney, under whom work 
one or two assistant attorneys, and this salaried legal staff is under 
agreement to do no outside law business while in the employ of the 
Society. Every person lodging his complaint in an office of the Society 
is required, if able, to deposit a retaining fee of ten cents; but less than 
two-thirds of those who come pay this, and Mr. von Briesen says he 
knows that those who do not pay really cannot. Sums under five 
dollars are collected free, but ten per cent. of amounts above that sum 
is retained, and paid, together with the ten-cent fees, into the treasury. 
This revenue amounted to $4429 last year. Regular revenue is guar 
anteed by patrons who each contribute $100 a year, regular members 
who pay $20, and associate members who give $10 a year. 


Some of the Recent Cases Which Have Been Helped 


FEW hints about the good which such a charity can accomplish 
may best be obtained by scanning several cases prosecuted by the 
New York Society and described to me by Mr. von Briesen: 

A little girl who helped support her poor mother by running errands 
for a dressmaker came to the new Harlem Branch seeking prote: 
tion from her employer, who had withheld her wages because she 
had not brought back the full amount of a bill given her for collec 
tion. For the delivery of a costume she had been ordered to receive 
from an actress twenty-one dollars. The roll of bills which the 
woman of the stage had put in the child’s tiny hand contained only 
sixteen dollars when the dressmaker unrolled it. It was after the 
missing five dollars could not be found that the employer sought to 
recover it by retaining the child’s wages. ‘But she had reckoned 
without our existence,’ explained Mr. von Briesen. “It did not take 
our attorney long to obtain for the youthful bread-winner payment of 
the full amount which she was entitled to receive.” 

Two sailors while passing an “ Anatomical Museum” were handed 
by a neatly-dressed man a book which afterward convinced them that 
they had about all of the ills to which flesh is heir. It was one of those 
quack publications in which all of the normal weaknesses of a natural 
life are flaunted as symptoms of terrible disease. The Jack Tars, 
after thoroughly perusing the pamphlet, were so badly scared that they 
hurried to the ‘“‘ Anatomical Museum” to there consult the ‘‘ Doctor ” 
whose name and address were emblazoned upon the publication. 
Fach paid him three dollars for an “examination,’”’ and each was 
promptly assured that he had but a short time to live unless he entered 
upon a four to six weeks’ course of “treatment” at twenty-five dollars 
a week. Each paid his twenty-five dollars in advance and received 
some sort of concoction in return. The two Jackies described the 
experience to an acquaintance, who told them that they had fallen 
into bad hands and persuaded them to apply to the Legal Aid Society 
for redress. This they did, and the attorney of the Seaman’s Branch 
requested the United States Marine Hospital near by to examine the 
two men and certify to their condition. The examination disclosed 


that the sailors were entirely healthy. With a certificate to this effect 
the attorney proceeded against the quack doctor and made him dis- 
gorge the money pilfered from his innocent victims. 

A poor assistant to a physician was lately lured to the luxurious 
offices of a Broadway real-estate broker by an advertisement of choice 
building lots in Richmond Borough. The broker spread out upon his 
mahogany tables beautiful maps which Mr. von Briesen says were 
“superior te any that induced Mark Tapley to settle in Eden.” The 
wily broker persuaded the poor man to select a lot at the corner of 
Oyama and Togo Avenues, and to pay twenty-five dollars on account. 
After several visits to Staten Island the victim finally located the 
property and found that it commanded a delightful view of the Nar- 
rows. Several parties who claimed to be the owners signed his contract, 
but after further investigation the poor man discovered that the 
property was the undisputed ground of a prosperous golf club. 
The victim reported the transaction to the Legal Aid Society, which 
promptly recovered the money which the man had paid on account. 

A sailor on a large passenger steamship was fined nearly all of his 
wages for alleged misconduct. He came to the Seaman’s Branch of 
the Society claiming that previous to payday he had had no notice that 
these fines were to be inflicted upon him. After they were deducted 
he was told that there was practically nothing due him. The Society 
brought suit in the Federal Court, where it was held that the fines had 
not been legally imposed and that they must be returned to the sailor. 

A poor man paid ten dollars as a deposit upon the leasing of a flat, 
but the landlord did not fulfill his part of the agreement, and the poor 
man held that he was entitled to a return of his deposit. After fruitless 
efforts to obtain it the man applied to the Legal Aid Society, which 
recovered the ten dollars. 


Very Little Imposition is Practiced on the Society 

HERE is a certain class of parasite which thrives by imposing upon 

charities, and it might seem that this one would offe- a tempting 
field for such impostors. But Mr. von Briesen says that the rate of 
imposition is insignificant. The nature of the claim always discloses 
the propriety of the Society’s taking it or not. Thus, if a storekeeper 
claims that somebody has injured him his case is refused. Being a 
storekeeper he is supposed to have money enough to employ counsel. 
Or, as soon as the client informs the attorneys, “It’s not the money | 
am after, but the satisfaction,” or otherwise shows a desire for real 
persecution, the Society immediately drops the case. Unjust claims 
do not trouble the Society’s attorneys, Mr. von Briesen says, because 
they never outlast the writing of the first notice to the party against 
whom the unjust claimant makes charges. Then the answer of the 
supposed defendant will almost always show that the accuser was in 
the wrong. Here is a case in point: 

A baker’s driver came to the Society and claimed that his employer 
had discharged him and refused to pay him ten dollars still owed him 
in wages. A letter was sent to the baker, who promptly presented his 
books and vouchers, from which it appeared that the driver had 
fraudulently collected from customers far more than the amount of 
wages withheld. Therefore the Society dropped the case. 

A young Russian lately asked the Society to protect him from hi 
wife, who, he said, was coming from Russia with her children to claim 
her place at his side. The Russian further explained that some years 
ago, after leaving this little family in the mother country, he had 
found here a girl whom he liked better than his wife, and had gone to a 
rabbi and for five dollars had obtained a divorce from her, afterward 
marrying the girl. Now that his first wife was coming with his children 
he thought the Legal Aid Society would protect him against them. 
Needless to say it did no such thing. On the other hand, its attorney 
entered into a strenuous investigation of these fraudulent divorces by 
rabbis and upon a vigorous campaign against them. 

A crusade against the abandonment and non-support of women and 
children is one of the continual activities of the Society. In the many 
cases of abandonment of children and the flight of the fathers 
from the jurisdiction of New York its attorneys were practically 
powerless until September, 1905. Before that time the abandon 
ment of helpless children in New York was merely a_misde- 
meanor. Since those guilty of misdemeanors only need not fear that 
the law of some other State will return them to that wherein the 
offense was committed it was easy for a heartless father of this cate 
gory mercly to cross the ferry and live peacefully in Hoboken and vet 
be out of danger of punishment. But now that the new law make 
such abandonment of children under sixteen years a felony, and felons 
are extraditable —that is, they can be arrested in one State for a crime 
committed in another and returned to the latter for trial—the Society, 
often by coéperation with its few sister organizations, has these un 
natural fathers returned to New York. 

Servants who are discharged before their time and who suffer un 
just deductions from their wages constitute a large part of the patron- 
age of the West Side Branch. The work of the East Side Branch is 
devoted almost exclusively to immigrants who speak various and 
surprising languages. These, largely poor Jews, are being constantly 


victimized by mean swindlers. Often with tears streaming from their 
dimmed eyes they crowd the limited space of the office and appeal to 
the willing attorneys for redress. Some seventy thousand poor Jews 


are huddled together within one hundred and ten acres of ground in 
the Tenth Ward of New York —a population more dense than can be 
found in the slums of Paris or in. London’s Whitechapel. ‘This 
Ghetto of the Metropolis abounds with sharpers, to whom thousands 
more of these poor Jews would fall easy prey cach year were not the 
Legal Aid Society prepared to right their wrongs. 


Modern Slavery is Fought Vigilantly 


ye Beep slavery, in its various phases, is being fought tooth and 
nail by the Society. It lately interested itself in the cases of some 
men who under false pretenses were induced to go to Georgia to work 
in certain mines. When they reached their destination they found 
much hard work, a great deal of sickness and no pay. They were 
kept in confinement, very much as slaves, and after escaping from this 
they heard of the Legal Aid Society, which immediately set to work 
to obtain judgment against the mine owner. 

The attorneys of the Society are also aiding in efforts to suppress the 
outrages to which men in the oyster-fields in Chesapeake Bay and else 
where are being constantly exposed. Men are kidnaped by these 
oystermen and forced to work aboard their boats under conditions 
very closely approaching slavery. They are forced to work at the 
point of the pistol, and many poor men who voluntarily hire themselves 
to these brutes are subjected to cruel outrages. 

President Roosevelt, in recently accepting the honorary Vice-Presi- 
dency of the Legal Aid Society, wrote to Mr. von Briesen: 

“‘T do it because I feel that no Society is doing more valuable work 
for the country than this. You befriend the friendless in the most 
effective possible manner. You right wrongs for the very 
people who of all others most need to have their wrongs righted, and 
who are yet most helpless to secure their righting.”’ 
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And gives the teeth their pearly hue. 
The conquests of this delicious liquid 
dentifrice are over both users and 
those who behold the results. The 
use of Rubifoam is not a resort to 
artifice, but intelligence put into denti- 
frice, the bringing of dental skill and 
service into the plane of a delicious 
luxury so that its use is as fascinating as 
its results. It is wise to use Rubifoam. 


25c. everywhere 
Sample Free. 
E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 









































The Perfect Fitting, Popular Priced 


Munsing Union Suits 
For Men, Women and Children 
Sensible, Serviceable, Satisfactory 


No other underwear combines so many good 
qualities and is so moderate in cost. A daily 
production of 10,000 garments is insufficient 
to supply the demand. Whether considered 
from the standpoint of health, comfort, durabil- 
ity, appearance or price, the Munsing Under- 
wear merits your patronage. A trial order 
will convince you. Senta cents in stamps 
for illustrated style book, samples of fabric 


and Doll's Dainty Pink or Blue Undervests. 


One vest for three two cent stamps. 
T wo vests for five two cent stamps. 


The Northwestern Knitting Co. 
277 Lyndale Ave. No., Minneapolis, Minn. 


The best equipped knitting mill in the United States. 























The Best Yard Wide Satin made 


All silk and pure dye. 
Warranted and _ will 
wear. It is a soft lib- 
erty finish tailor’s satin 
made expressly for 
lining ladies’ garments. 
36 inches wide, $1.50 per yard 
If your 


Cumner, Jones & Co., 
90 Chauncey 8t., Boston, Mass 
M er ithe ele rate ] 
College Brand Taffetas 
‘ Vassar,"’ ‘‘ Wellesley,"’ 
‘ Radcliffe." 
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The Young Mothers’ Home Club 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


Of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


Club Motto: “An Ounce of Prevention is Better Than a Pound of Cure” 


The Chief Points in the Development of the Average Healthy Baby 


T IS very difficult for a young mother who has never before had a 
child to care for to judge whether her baby is up to the average in 
its weight and general development ; she has no experience of her 

own to fall back upon, and each friend. tells her something different, 
until she is utterly at sea to know whom to believe. The averages 
which I give here have been taken from a large number of children, 
but of course all babies differ somewhat and the mother must not 
worry if her own baby does not quite come up to these standards. 

First let us take the development in weight and general measure- 

ments ; the table which is given is taken from Doctor Holt’s little book, 
“The Care and Feeding of Children.”” The weights given for the 
first four years are to be taken without clothes, after that with usual 
house clothes. Both measurements and weights are for boys; girls 
usually weigh about one pound less, but measure nearly the same 
as boys. 


WEIGHT HEIGHT CHEST HEAD 
Pounds Inches Inches Inches 
AT BirtH 7% 20% 13% 14 
ONE YEAR . 20% 29 18 | 18 
Two YEARS 26% 32% 19 19 
THREE YEARS 31 35 20 194 
Four YEARS 35 38 20% 19% 
FIVE YEARS +1 41% 21% 20% 
Six YEARS . > . 45 44 23 
SEVEN YEARS a 49% 46 23% 
EIGHT YEARS | 54% 48 24% 
NINE YEARS . 60 50 25 
Ten YHARS ..... ; 66% 52 26 


Many mothers enjoy keeping a little record of their babies’ weight 
and measurements. At first, of course, the child must be measured 
when lying out perfectly flat on a table, but when he is able to stand 
still and steadily on his feet it is a good plan to take his height standing 
upright. He may stand with his back against a tall, flat piece of 
wood, a piece of cardboard placed on the top of his head, perfectly 
level, and then a mark made on the wood where this cardboard 
touches it ; the length from the mark to the end of the wood next to the 
floor may then be measured with a tape-measure and the child’s 
height noted. It is interesting to keep this piece of wood from year 
to year, placing the date above the pencil-marks ; one can then tell at 
a glance how much the child has grown in one year. 


NOTHER important point in the development of a child is the 
closure of the little soft spot on top of his head—the “fontanel.”’ 
This usually closes about the eighteenth month, but if a few months 
earlier or later it is all right. Should it still be open when the child is 
two years old, however, there is something wrong: in many cases 
the child has a tendency to rickets, the bones are soft and the body 
not nourished as it should be. 

Every mother knows how very weak a baby’s neck is at first, an 
great care must be given to support the little head; but by the time 
the baby is four months old the head should be held erect if the body 
is supported, and generally by his sixth or seventh month he should 
sit alone holding the back straight and head upright himself. At this 
time the baby will also often creep or hitch himself along on the floor. 
When he is nine months old comes the first real attempt to stand on 
the feet, and at eleven or twelve months many children can stand 
alone. 

When the baby is one year old he begins to walk by taking hold of 
chairs, the mother’s hand, etc., and by the time he is fifteen or sixteen 
months old can usually run about by himself very well. Never under 
any circumstances should the baby be forced or urged to do any of the 
things above. Bow-legs and other troubles may be caused by urging 
the child to advance faster than he is really able. If by the time he is 
eighteen or twenty months old the baby makes no attempt to walk 
then there is reason to worry, and a reliable doctor should be con- 
sulted. Here again rickets is a frequent cause; babies who have 
been fed on some of the proprietary foods, condensed milk or even 
those who have been nursed too long, and nursed exclusively, are most 
often the victims of this disease. 


HE development of the teeth is another thing in a child which 
often worries the mother. In the first set—or milk teeth—there 
aretwenty. Atany time fromthe fifth to the ninth month the two lower 
teeth or central incisors may be expected to appear. Then from the 
eighth to the twelfth month the four upper middle teeth or upper 
incisors usually come. From the twelfth to the eighteenth month the 
other two lower teeth and the four front double teeth or molars appear. 
Between the eighteenth and twenty-fourth months the canine teeth, 
four in number, are cut. The two upper canine teeth are often called 
the ‘“‘eye teeth,”’ while the two lower ones are known as the “stomach 
teeth.” Last to be cut in this set are the four back double teeth, and 
they may be expected between the twenty-fourth and thirtieth months. 
The mother will see by this that the average healthy child has at one 
year six teeth, at eighteen months twelve teeth, at twenty-four months 
sixteen teeth, at thirty months twenty teeth. 

In the second set of teeth there are thirty-two; they generally begin 
to come when the child is six years old, hence those first cut in this 
set are commonly known as the “six-year-old molars.”” The second 
incisors generally come from the seventh to the eighth year, the bicus- 
pids between the ninth and tenth year, canines from the twelfth to 
the fourteenth, second molars from the twelfth to the fifteenth, third 
molars, or “ wisdom teeth,” at from seventeen to twenty-five. 

Backwardness in cutting the teeth may be laid to improper food, 
premature birth, rickets, or any serious illness that may have retarded 
the child’s growth. If at one year of age a child has no teeth there 
should be some radical change made in his diet. Beef juice, orange 
juice, or sometimes a little lime-water added to the milk, with soft- 
boiled eggs, gruels and broths, will be much better to give such 
children than medicine. 


HE mental development of a child, of course, varies greatly with 
the individual child, but here are some averages which may be of 
interest to the young mother: During the first month the baby is fully 
able to realize that by screaming he can generally get some attention — 
some one will pat him, rock him or walk with him; so do not think he 
is too young to be trained, for this is not the case. The second month 
he will show pleasure by smiling and turn his head in the direction of 
a sound. When three months old he will often recognize his mother 
or nurse, will ‘‘coo” and even reach out his hand for a bright object, 
and he begins to cry with real tears. ‘The fourth month brings gen- 
erally considerable advancement in the mental development of a baby ; 
he uses his hands with some set purpose, making use of his thumb in 


grasping objects; he begins to put toys, etc., into his mouth and will 
often throw objects on the floor with the evident expectation of having 
them picked up for him. He will often at this time begin to show 
signs of fear. A baby five or six months old will frequently show that 
he knows the names of people by looking at any person called. By 
this time he will laugh out loud. At any time between the sixth and 
eighth month a child can be taught to play “ pat-a-cake” and shake a 
“by-by,” and at the ninth month he will often be able to say “ Papa,” 
“Mamma,” and sometimes make a little noise that he evidently intends 
for singing. When the baby is a year old he seems to understand a 
great deal of what is said to him and can say several words of one 
syllable himself. When he is two years old he ought to begin to form 
short sentences, putting words together with a definite meaning. Ifa 
two-year-old child cannot say anything at all, and he has had no seri- 
ous illness to account for his backwardness, there is some cause to 
fear that the baby is deaf and dumb or else that there is something 
wrong with his brain. Children who play alone or are with adults 
only the greater part of the time are much more apt to be backward in 
talking than are those who have little brothers and sisters to play 
with and teach them by example to talk. 

While it is no doubt a great trial for a mother to have a backward 
child she should try not to be too sensitive about it, but as soon as she 
realizes her child is not like others she should take him to the best 
authority as soon as possible. Sometimes a great deal may be done 
with children while they are quite young, while if the mother waits until 
the child is half-grown before seeking aid the chances of improving 
him are much lessened. This applies to both mental and physical 
backwardness. 


Some Little Hints from Mothers 


RS. T. P. L. wishes to tell THE JOURNAL mothers of what great 
use she found her rubber bathtub this past summer. She says: 
““My baby’s bathtub was a gift from her aunt. It was one of the 
kind made of rubber cloth and attached to a light bamboo frame 
which folds like a camp chair. I could pack it in the bottom of my 
large trunk very nicely. When we went to the mountains last summer 
the baby was only one month old, so I used the bathtub for a crib at 
night, placing a hair pillow in the bottom of it and covering this with a 
piece of rubber cloth and the usual bedclothing. At bathtime it took 
but a minute to remove these things. We often went off to the woods 
for a whole morning or sometimes an entire day, taking our luncheon 
with us. It was impossible to push a baby-carriage through the woods, 
so I carried the baby, and her father or a friend would take the bathtub 
(it is very light) full of little things needed for the baby. Then when 
we sat down the bathtub was arranged comfortably for her, she was 
put in it, two sticks were placed at each end and her-mosquito-netting 
was put over these. ‘There she would stay perfectly happy the greater 
part of the time that we were out, and we thought it was so much 
better than holding her in our hot arms, or even placing her on a shawl 
on the ground, for it was often damp and there were many little 
insects crawling about.” 


HAVE received dozens of letters in regard to putting babies to sleep, 
and almost without exception the mothers disapprove of rocking. 
Here are a few of the letters in part: 


From Mrs. T. G.S.: “The woman who writes in a former issue of 
the pleasure of rocking her baby to sleep, has only one, I am sure! I 
have three little ones, four years, two years, and five months old, 
respectively. If I had begun rocking them there would be three to 
rock to sleep now every night, for the oldest is not really out of baby- 
hood. Instead, after being nursed the first baby was put into her crib, 
took her nap and was not lifted up until the next feeding-time except 
when necessary to make her comfortable. In this manner the other 
two have been trained, so now at night baby is undressed and nursed 
while the other two are eating their supper; he is then put into his crib, 
the room darkened and the door closed, and he is quiet for the night. 
Then I am free to undress the other children and tuck them in bed, 
and their father and I go down to our dinner in peace; perfect quiet 
reigns in the house. Sure y for a mother who has many cares this 
method is better than rocking, and is it not better for the children also, 
especially on warm summer nights ?”” 


NOTHER writes: ‘‘We most heartily agree with the mother who 
teaches her baby to go tosleep by himself. _My experience has been 
that when baby goes to sleep naturally he sleeps longer and more 
soundly than when rocked to sleep, and, again, when young babies 
are rocked to sleep they wake up with a wail because they miss the 
motion that put them to sleep. One hot night last summer my hus- 
band and I called on a lady who had a four-year-old son ; for one hour 
and fifteen minutes we sat in a hot, stuffy parlor while our friend 
rocked her son to sleep overhead. She may have enjoyed it—we did 
not. My two-year-old boy sleeps from seven at night until seven the 
next morning, and wakes up with a laugh.” 


RS. R. G. H, who also has three little ones, says: “I agree with 

the mother who writes in the July JouRNAL that it is very de- 
lightful to rock a baby to sleep, but it is not always expedient to do as 
we like. I have three little ones — fifteen months between the first two, 
and two years between the second and third. I fail to see how they 
would get to sleep if they were not accustomed to going to bed without 
rocking. We make a happy bedtime by having quiet but interesting 
stories. They all go to bed before seven o’clock and have no light. 
Then I have my evening to myself. It sometimes happens that a 
mother must let some one else put her little charges to bed. If the 
children are accustomed to being rocked it is almost impossible for 
another person to get them to sleep, and, in my own case, I do not see 
how I could rock three at once.” ; 


LETTER from Mrs. R. E. says: “It would be a great pleasure 
to me to rock my little one for an hour each evening and before 
her naps, but meanwhile she would be losing an hour’s good sleep 
and I a good deal of my valuable time. So we taught her from the 
first to take her bottle and then be put in her little bed; in a moment 
or two she falls asleep. She goes to sleep now every night at six, and 
we never hear a peep until the next morning at the same hour. Ifa 
nervous, starved little baby like ours has been taught to do this any 
other child can be taught to do the same. We had to let her cry it out 
the first time, but she never has forgotten the lesson. She gets her 
rocking and cuddling after her nap, not before, and it comes as a 
reward of merit and when she is wide awake and playful as a kitten.” 
NOTE — This department for young mothers will be continued all through next year, 
and Doctor Coolidge will try to make it even more helpful than it has been. 
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OLD VIRGINIA 


Corn Relish 


So different from the usual sauces and 
condiments that it proves doubly deli- 
cious. It makes one come again and lends 
color to fine hospitality. The most ap- 
petizing relish you ever tasted; a bit of 
genuine old “Southern style” from 
the days of treasured family recipes. 


“TheTasteThat Tempts” 


when served with meat, fish or game, 
and is unequaled with salads or oysters. 


Only choice ingredients are used, “* Ye Country 
Gentleman" sugar corn being the base of tle 
relish. This corn is widely known as the 
choicest and most luscious grown, Mrs. E. J. 
Alvord personally supervises the preparation 
of the relish, so that in every cetail leading 
up to the exquisite flavor nothing is spare 
to make it inimitable — perfect. 
VALUABLE RECIPE BOOK SENT FREE 
“ The History of a Famous Recipe" tells how 
this incomparable Relish originated, when 
yenerous Southern hospitality kept oper 
house. Contains many novel and valualile 
recipes together with suggestions for serving 
the relish. We will mail the booklet on re- 
quest without charge, and give you the name 
of a dealer in your city who sells Alvord's 
Old Virginia Corn Relish. Write today. 
TROQUOIS CANNING COMPANY 

Largest Canners of High Grade Corn 

in the World 
Onarga, Illinois 
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| Alittle Dutch Girl 
| On Every Package | 


| Malt y 
Breakfast 
Food 


Is produced by an exclusive 4 
malting process that uses all of 
wheat and makes it the easiest 
of all wheat foods to digest. 
Because none is thrown away you 
get more food for the money, more 
perfect food value, and a delicious 
flavor unknown before —the one 
cereal every member of your fam- 
ily will like. 
‘I'wo full pounds to the package 
(makes 16 pounds of food). 15c., or 
20c. west of the Rockies and in Can- 
ada. If you have any difficulty in 
getting it, please write tu Dept. G, 


THE MALTED CEREALS CO., 
105-7 Hudson 8t., New York 
Factories : Burlington, Vt. 


PIANO tetera: 


Hundreds of Upright Pianos returned from 
renting to be disposed of atonce. ‘hey include Stein 
ways, Webers, Krakauers, Sterlings and other well 
known makes. Many cannot be distinguished from 
new, yet all are offered at a great discount. These 
pianos range from $125 upward. Also 
beautiful new Up- rightsat $125,$135, 
$150and$165. An instrument at $190 
that we can rec- ommend highly. 
Write, stating your needs, and we will send you a copy 
of our new Bargain List and also one of our Piano 
Book Catalogs, which illustrates and describes our 
entire piano stock. Monthly payments accepted. 

Every piano bears our full guarantee, and will give 
years of musical satisfaction. 


LYON & HEALY 


World’s Largest Music House 
CHICAGO 
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The Right Way to Stencil 


By Adelia B. Beard 


One of the Authors of “Handicraft and Recreation for Girls” 


LMOST all kinds of fabrics can be 
stenciled, and the possibilities are 
great for making beautiful, and even 

gorgeous, hangings of quite inexpensive 
materials. Cotton, linen, silk and some 
smooth weaves of wool are suitable for the 
work. Moreover, if vou make your own 
stencil no one can have a duplicate design. 

Cheesecloth window drapery is exceed- 
ingly pretty and effective ; the thin material 
brings out the pattern in luminous, trans- 
parent color most charmingly. The draw- 
ing at the top of this page is of white 
cheesecloth curtains stenciled in light green 
and yellow. Both dye and oil paints may 
be used, but for anything that must be laun- 
dered dye is best, as it is supposed to pro- 
duce fast colors. There is a dve now on 
the market that comes in tubes like oil 
paints and does not require boiling. ‘This 
is convenient to handle, as it is only neces- 
sary to dissolve it in water. For stenciling 
heavy, non-washable material, ordinary oil 
colors dissolved in turpentine can be sub 
stituted for the dye. ‘The color is not used 











and durable, and when the stencil shows 
signs of wearing out a fresh coat of the 
varnish will renew its usefulness. Do not 
attempt to use the stencil until it is per- 
fectly dry. The closer the weave of the 
cloth, the easier the work of stenciling ; 
the dye penetrates entirely through thin ma- 
terial and the effect is very attractive. 


WILL describe the cheese loth curtains 

shown on the left, and the process given 
for stenciling these will answer for any other 
material. One width of cheesecloth for each 
half of the short curtains is sufficient for 
quite a wide window. If the curtain is too 
full much of the effect of the decoration 
is lost. 

Select the finest quality of cheesecloth 
and cut it the required length. Hem 
the bottom edge and lay the curtain right 
side up smoothly on a lapboard with the 
hem at the top. Slide a new piece of white 
blotting-paper between the board and 
the curtain directly under the part to be 
stenciled. This will help keep the color 










Corset Corset 
Cover Cover 
No. 1A No. 1b 
Stamped on Stamped on 
Nainsook 78c. Lawn 50c, 





Do You Embroider? 


Even a beginner can easily work up 
the beautiful yet simple designs shown in 
Home Needlework Magazine ( published 
Bi-Monthly ) the Authority on Embroid- 
ery, Lace Makingand Things Fashionable. 
Beautiful Colored Plates in each issue. 

The October number tells just how to work the 
new Biedermaier Embroidery now all the rage in 
Europe and America, Exclusive designs in a 
beautiful combination of drawn work and em- 
broidery called Ajour; also the new Delsbo and 
Shelksting embroideries from Northern Europe ; 


Cheesecloth May be Artistically Stenciled 
for Window Curtains 


as paint but as a stain, and must be en- 
tirely dissolved in just enough turpentine 
to make it flow easily. This will give 
positive colors; when tints are wanted more turpentine must be used. 

If you have no special ideas of your own to carry out in your stencil 
design, the simplest way will be to select a graceful embroidery pattern 
or one intended for decorative painting, and adapt it to your use. 
The principal things to remember are that a good stencil design must 
be conventional, bold and simple; the unbroken lines must not be 


too long nor the 


from spreading and allow the use of a much Princess Lace applique, new designs for lace hat, 
wetier brush than if the blotting-paper were lace centerpiece, lace handkerchiefs, tie ends and 
not used. Tack the stencil down with rather lace baby shoes. Useful novelties for Holiday 
small pins, driving a pin at each of the four corners of the squares. gifts, fancy work bags, collar bags, opera bags, 
Then drive several pins along the edges of the squares, a pin in each towel racks, cravat holders for men, baby clothes 
of the short bridges and two or more in the long bridges. In the rack, fancy aprons and calendars; designs for 
Roman key put enough pins to hold it firmly down. - Briefly, your dresser scarfs, pin cushions, handkerchief and 
endeavor must be to keep the stencil perfectly flat on the cloth so collar cases, tinted on white lawn, simple, dainty 
that the dye will not and inexpensive. 


Also new designs in embroidered 
penetrate beyond the 


and lace trimmed underwear. 
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out waiting to develop a pattern for yourself. A of the moisture on 
Take a smooth piece of white tissue- the old muslin; 
paper, lay it over this pattern, and, with a then, beginning 
soft pencil, trace the design carefully. Have en vde at the left-hand 
ready a piece of heavy manila wrapping corner of your Too Strong 


Divide Both Border and 
Design by Little Bridges 


paper eleven inches and a half square for 
the stencil, but before transferring the design 
to the manila paper you must lay out a 
diagram or map, like that shown above in the other column, into 
which the various parts of your design will fit. This is to keep it 
exact. Place the manila paper flat on a table before you and draw 
the diagram according to the dimensions given in the diagram. ‘The and the dye sinks 
lines must be perfectly straight, and it will be necessary to use a ruler through the cloth. 
and to measure carefully in order to have them true. It is well to ex 
periment a little 
on scraps of new 
cheesecloth before 
doing the curtain, 
that you may 


stencil, scrub the 
cheesecloth in the 
openings of the 
design until it be 
comes the right 
shade of green 


To Break 





HEN the diagram for the 

design is finished lay the 
tracing you have made of 
the pattern, penciled side 
down, on the diagram, fitting know just how 
it exactly in each of the wet you can have 
s Roman-key squares in turn. the brush and 


Transfer the tracing to the keep a sharp, 
} er) 


manila paper by carefully clear outline. Hold the brush firmly and in an upright’ position. 


going over the lines of the Stenciling is such quick work that one can decorate a window 
design with your pencil. curtain, portitre, table-cover or bureau-scarf in less time than it takes 
\ Pattern Which You May Use in Just 
This Form and Size 














How One Section Looks Alter You 
Lift the Stencil 


Corticelli Silk 


No matter how fine is the material you 
select for your new dress it will never wear 
satisfactorily unless good strong silk is 
used in the making. Corticelli Spool Silk 
is so Strong that it will wearalong time. It 
Is true economy to buy silk you can depend 
upon. No silk is so perfect in both 
stock and manufacture as the celebrated 
“Corticelli.”’ It is the best silk for sewing 
and Art Embroidery. Ask forthe ‘ Kitten 
Silk.’’ Does vourdressmaker use it?) As 
Corticelli costs no more than poor silk it 
is foolish to accept any other kind as a 


When this is done remove to draw a design on material for embroider, 
the tracing and go over the 

transferred lines on the Dy green for the large square and the 
manila paper with a rather small squares, and yellow for the three 
hard pencil to prevent their Roman-key figures. When you have sten 
rubbing. Separate the border ciled the entire design pull out the pins, 
of the large square as shown move the stencil farther along on the 
in the smallest diagram in the curtain, tack it down again and continue 

r Make the lines of the pattern much stronger than those stenciling. Move the stencil along in this 
of the diagram on which it is built so that they may be easily dis way until the border is finished. 














first column. 


tinguished and no mistake made while cutting out the stencil. When the curtains are to be laundered |. l—F ao If nd store does not keep 
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you are not to cut the paper away from the design, heaping tablespoonfuls = = 


day Gifts.”’ Address 





but to cut the design out, leaving the surrounding 
paper intact. This makes the stencil shown on 
the right. 

When the entire pattern is cut out place your 
stencil flat on a board and give it a coat of white 
shellac, then lift it and move it to another place 
on the board to prevent its sticking. When quite 
dry turn the stencil over and shellac the other 
side. Be sure the edges of the cut-out parts are 
covered with shellac as well as the rest of the 
paper. The shellac makes the paper water-proof 


of salt to one quart of ......../||...... ” 

water is the proportion. Ce] ~~ Nonotuck St.” 

Wash quickly in a cold oe | ? , 

or lukewarm suds Hold the Brush Firmly 

made of pure white 

soap, rinse thoroughly and dry in the shade. Do 

not rub soap on the material or allow the curtains 

to lie in soapy water any longer than necessary. 
\ Press with a moderately hot iron and let the 
curtains become perfectly dry before they are put 
up or laid away for future use. 

















Showing the Stencil Pinned Down 
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When the Appetite Flags 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


REVENTION is greater than cure. To know what to do 

when the appetite flags you must first. study how to prevent the 

flagging. ‘There are many phases of this form of indigestion. 
Overeating is the first great cause. The American people, as a 
rule, eat three, perhaps four, times a day, which in our climate, even 
with hard labor, should be quite out of the question. We are con- 
stantly overfed, and, naturally, we have no appetite ; or perhaps it 
would be better to say, our appetite is constantly oversatished. It is 
not a matter of pricking up a flagging appetite. On the contrary, we 
have done exactly what we should have done to kill a good or healthy 
appetite. ‘With ‘our present ways of thinking we eat at mealtime, 
which is arranged to come three times a day at the convenience,of the 
family. It makes little difference to us whether our bodies need 
nourishment or not ; in fact, we never stop to consider this point. We 
eat because it is our fashion. Natural conditions are cast aside, if 
they are ever thought of, and we eat at these stated times even if we 
must resort to a stimulant to irritate our stomach, or an “appetizer,” 
as we call it. 

Why should one’s appetite be keen after a few years of such unnat- 
ural treatment? But we do not understand all this, so in our ignor- 
ance we send for a physician and take the prescribed tonic : a thing 
absolutely senseless. ‘ But so we trifle with our health, which is always 
regarded as secondary to our business interests. A country’s wealth 
consists'in the number of healthy individuals it can produce, not in 
its monetary values. A successful person is one who has accumu- 
lated health and wealth. Of what use is the latter without health ? 

In looking over our health statistics we find that one-third of all 
tlhe children born in America die before they reach their first year. 
Still another proportion die before they reach their twenty-first year. 
These conditions do not speak well for our system of feeding. We 
should, if we live according to hygienic rules, greatly prolong life. 
Those of us who are living seem to represent the survival of the 
fittest. 


When Exercise is Taken to Induce an Appetite 


HF accumulation of waste from overeating soon becomes too 
great to be easily dealt with by the excretory organs, and disease 
begins to appear. If we can afford it we take a horseback ride in the 
morning before breakfast to bring back this flagging appetite ; or 
perhaps we take a walk, or a turnon a bicycle, or some of the numer- 
ous exercises prescribed by the physical-culture teachers ; or a cold 
plunge and a brisk rub: anything to bring back that dead appetite 
that we may again eat food which is not needed by our economy. 
And still the appetite brought about in this way does not seem to 
teach us that we are eating more than is required for the labor we are 
performing. Even this little extra work helps us out of our dilemma. 
Too much coal chokes a fire ; too much food chokes the appetite. 
Too many dishes and too great sameness from day to day also 
cause the flagging appetite. The cookery at a first-class hotel, for 
instance, is nearly always well done, certainly far better than in nine 
out of ten private families. But how soon we tire of the hotel table! 
We go hopelessly over the bills-of-fare from day to day trying to find 
some new and appetizing dish; but the same old things are there : 
even the sight of the names palls on us. 


Bills-of-Fare Should be Varied as Much as Possible 


SHOULD like to make a plea to the hotelkeeper and the guests. 

The guests by demanding foods out of season incrcase the length of 
the bill-of-fare to the detriment of its quality. And the cook, to give 
an air of elegance to the hotel, writes a hundred and one things on the 
daily bill-of-fare, the materials for which are often not in the house. 
Such a repetition soon makes one tired of even the best hotel table. 
In writing bills-of-fare do not include the same dish more than twice 
each week. If your market is small and variety scanty select different 
methods of cooking all the common foods, It is not necessary to have 
only broiled steak and mashed potatoes ; there are a hundred ways of 
serving beef, and an equal number for potatoes. Sameness is not 
good for the indoor workers, whose appetite at best is not up to natural 
standard. As an illustration of this I should like to describe a visit I 
once paid to a very nice family in a fairly good-sized town. Every 
morning for seven mornings there were broiled chops, creamed pota- 
toes, with fruit and cereal to begin with, and coffee with the meat 
course. For luncheon we had meat again, sometimes fried chicken 
or broiled or fried ham, potatoes in some style, and the dessert—not a 
fresh, green, crisp thing nor a bit of fruit to cleanse the system or keep 
up the appetite. At dinner, six days out of seven, we had mashed 
potatoes ; this, you see, gave us potatoes three times a day. Again 
we had meat, a steak or a big roast of beef, once a roasted turkey ; not 
a single salad graced the table. And dinners as well as luncheons were 
closed with a made dessert. 

Before I left the mother took me into her confidence and asked me 
why all her children were so nervous and thin. “For,” she said, 
“‘you can see we have an excellent table. But my children look so 
sickly compared to others in the neighborhood who have far less to 
eat.” And even this admission on her part did not create a ripple of 
reflection in her mind. Those children now, at the ages of twenty and 
twenty-five, are chronic dyspeptics, going the rounds of the health 
resorts of both Europe and America. The food at this table was so 
unlike my own or anything upon which I could depend for mental 
and physical energy that I assure you I did not need a “tonic’”’ at the 
end of the week to bring back a flagging appetite ; I had fasted until I 
could eat dry, good bread with a relish. 

When one is in a healthy condition, only enough food being eaten to 
satisfy the requirements of a healthy body, the simplest and plainest 
foods taste like savories. A dish of plain, boiled rice, or a saucer of 
good cornmeal mush tastes better than lobster Newburg does to the 
average person. A keen appetite makes eating a pleasure, as it 
should be. 

A lack of mastication will frequently overcrowd the stomach and 
clog the system ; this, of course, causes loss of appetite. One cannot, 
or rather should not, eat a second meal until the first is entirely out of 
the stomach. Overwork during hot weather is another cause of flag- 
ging appetite. Liquid foods in large quantity, just before or between 
meals, will also destroy the appetite, or, as I choose to say, over- 
satisfy it. 

How We Can Best Retain Our Appetite 
AVING seen the various causes which bring about loss of appetite. 
let us turn to the best methods of retaining it under all conditions. 
There is a saliva in the mouth, alkaline in nature, which acts upon 
sugars and begins the digestion of starches. When one is not well, not 
quite up to standard, the mouth is frequently dry—that is, there is little 
or no flowing saliva. This is Nature’s way of telling you not to take 
starch or sugar. Make your meal of easily-digested nuts, fruits or 
meat, or egg and milk. If the secretions of the mouth are short in 
quantity, in nine cases out of ten the small intestine shares the same 
condition. These facts tell us at once that we must not eat bread or 
potatoes or rice or hominy, and of all things we must not take pre- 
serves. or cake, candies or other sweets. Maltose, however, will 
frequently Cause « good flow of saliva. 


A violation of these danger-signals frequently produces sick head- 
aches and what we call “bilious”’ attacks. If, on the other hand, we 
have a heavy sensation after eating, a full and uncomfortable feeling, 
we should drop our stomach-digested foods, milk, eggs and meat, and 
eat for several days fruit, nuts and succulent vegetables, with rice and 
baked potatoes as our starchy foods. It is wise in both cases to avoid 
bread unless you use unfermented wafers or whole-wheat bread, a 
little stale, to induce thorough mastication. 


It is Always Desirable to Have a Light Breakfast 
IGHT breakfasts are always desirable: a fruit and a cereal, or fruit 
with egg and a bit of toast is quite enough for the average 
town-dweller. The outdoor laborer and the farmer require and can 
digest a larger quantity of nitrogenous foods. Those of you who 
have no appetite in the morning and are troubled with “torpid livers” 
and headaches should try sipping half a pint of hot milk; add to it, if 
you like, a little black coffee, not boiled, but no sugar. Do not take 
toast or a roll, nothing but the milk, and see how soon your appetite 
and your health will come back. If in the middle of the morning you 
are hungry take a little fresh fruit. I hear some one saying, “I have 
tried this and I always get faint and sick.”” One lady told me that she 
could not move in the morning until she had her coffee. Just think of 
Nature’s putting such a tax upon any human being! ‘These condi- 
tions are unnatural and unhealthy, and are but the forerunners of 
more serious troubles. 

Eat a good luncheon at noon and a dinner at six, or, if your occupa- 
tion will allow it, take the good dinner at noon and at six a light 
supper composed of a well-cooked cereal and a little fresh fruit, or a 
cereal and milk, or milk and toast. Squares of bread thoroughly 
toasted and served with a bowl of half cream and half milk make 
an ideal supper. 

Cut off sweets and slops, and note the change for the better in your 
appetite. Eat less than you feel you really want; stop while things 
taste good. Drop excessive seasonings like salt and pepper. Do not 
use pickles or spiced foods. Pickled cucumbers are perhaps the most 
objectionable of all appetizers; they ruin the stomach and in the end 
rob you of your appetite and health. Have every dish well cooked, 
have its own especial seasonings pronounced, then you will eat it with 
a relish. Through years of neglect of careful cooking and in our 
hurry and flurry of business we cover untasty things with salt rather 
than take the necessary time to retain their flavor by careful cook- 
ing. Stop before it is too late and learn the true flavor of all foods, 
then you will not need so much salt and will use but very little 
pepper. Everyth’ng seasoned after the same fashion produces great 
monotony in food. It seems a pity to kill a delicate dish of boiled rice 
with salt, or upset its usefulness by covering it with greasy gravy or 
butter. Again, fresh fruits, simply served, are Nature’s tonics. It 
seems a pity to cook them or deluge them with sugar and cream; 
you spoil their mission. 


Fast for a Few Days When the Appetite Flags 


BEY the palate, if it is natural and not worn to disease. Stop doc- 

toring your appetite and fast for several days when the appetite 
flags, and you will find yourself quite hungry ina natural way. Food is 
not tasteless to the natural palate: in fact, it is the mission of the palate 
to tell us what to eat and what to avoid. When we are not hungry it 
tells us to avoid all foods. If we constantly doctor our foods of what 
use is a healthy palate? If we want to eat a thing and it is too sour 
why disguise it with sugar? When it enters the stomach the mask 
falls off, and it is received by this organ for what it is. Tasteless 
foods are frequently badly-cooked foods, perhaps soaked in water 
hardly boiling, or overcooked until all the nourishment is dissolved 
in the water which is thrown away, leaving an unwholesome mass to 
be seasoned with salt and pepper. A jaded palate must be brought 
back to consciousness very gradually; it cannot distinguish fine 
flavors at first, but in a month or two it becomes quite natural and 
eschews all overseasoned and tasteless foods. It is a priceless treas- 
ure to know the hundred and one fine flavors of vegetables, or to 
know the taste that belongs to each individual dish so that you are 
not constantly eating salt and pepper. 

Do not for a moment think that I never use salt ; I do on all green 
vegetables and potatoes—in fact on all foods rich in potash salts, for 
chloride of sodium (common salt) neutralizes, in a way, the action of 
potash. It should be remembered that the flavor in bread, cereals 
and meats is quickly destroyed or overpowered by salt. Seasonings 
should be added to bring out or intensify the natural flavor, not to 
destroy it. Do not eat foods out of season ; wait and enjoy them in 
the prime of their freshness. In these days there seems to be no 
“‘season”’ in large cities. Our methods of quick transportation 
enable us to get fresh vegetables and fruits the year round. They 
are not good, but few of us know the reason why. 


Take the Appetite Cure Right in Your Own Home 


UR sameness keeps us migrating from North to South and from 

South to North, and we take short trips between; when we return 
our doctors start us again on the rounds in search of the appetite 
which we could find right in our own homes. ‘There never was a more 
foolish fashion than trying to get away from one’s self. Take the 
appetite cure right in your own comfortable quarters. No one can 
make me believe that a long, tiresome journey, with an uncomfortable 
room and bad food at the other end, brings back health. To be sure 
change of air is good, but not to the extent that we adopt it. Far 
better change your food and sleep in the open air at home, and when 
you are well enough to enjoy a journey, take it. Let each meal be 
elegant in its simplicity. In cold weather have plates nicely heated and 
neatly garnished. In hot weather garnish all meat-dishes with some 
pretty edible green. Eat your garnishings—do not send them back to 
the kitchen to be thrown away. Rich foods, as pies, layer cakes and 
preserves, will frequently destroy the appetite for several days. If one 
is unwise enough to eat such foods, one should fast for a day, drink- 
ing a cupful of hot water every two hours. Half a pint of hot, scalded, 
not boiled, milk, sipped every two hours for two days, will usually 
cure a very flagging appetite. Come back gradually to a normal diet, 
and do not dissipate again. Nature’s methods cannot be too often 
crossed ; she grows weary and will not respond. If I should eat the 
food that I see my neighbors using I should be in precisely the same 
condition that they are: jaded, worn, always tired and never equal to 
an emergency. There is no way to build the body save by pure 
water, air and food. The laws of health are as plainly written as the 
stars, if we only would stop to consider them. 

I must assert again that the art of living is an important art, and 
that our children should from infancy be taught to know how to live, 
as the most effective preventive of the evils of ill-health. 

Whatever promotes health reduces crime. A person with moral 
and physical strength is seldom a criminal, and our moral and 
physical strength depends upon our knowledge of bodily develop- 
ment. 

NOTE— Next month (December) Mrs. Rorer will write about ‘‘ Christmas Dinners 


for All Kinds of People.’’ All through the coming year she will continue her helpful 
articles in The Journal. 





In all the world no dessert equal to 


JELL-O 


Can be prepared ina minute. Simply dissolve 
one 10-cent package in a pint of boiling 
water, When cool it will be ready to serve 
and will be sufficient for a large family. 
‘Try the following for your Sunday dinner. 


Cherry Jell-O Frappé 


Dissolve one package any flavor JELL-O in 
one pint of boiling water. When cool add 
one pint of whipped cream, beating all 
together until thick, Serve in glasses, partly 
filled with crushed, fresh or preserved rasp- 
berries or strawberries, with two or three 
Maraschino cherries on top. 
Dozens of other recipes given in our 

New Illustrated Recipe 

Book mailed free on request. 
JELL-O comes in six flavors: Strawberry, 
Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, 

Chocolate and Cherry. 
Al grocers everywhere le, per package. 
Approved by Pure Food Commissioners. 
Highest Award, Gold Medal, St. Louis, 1904. 
Highest Award, Gold Medal, Portland, 1905. 4 


Leaflet in each pack- 
age telling how to 
gel fancy Aluminum 
Felly Molds at cost of 
postage and packing. 


THE GENESEE 
PURE FOOD Co. 
Le Roy, 

N. Y. 






























The daintiest, crispest, little morsels that ever | 
tempted an epicure, or delighted the fastidious. 
Ligit as a summer zephyr, and delicious as am- 
brosia. You can make forty of them in 20 
minutes at a cost of ten cents witli tliis simple 
little iron and the thinnest batter. A distinct 
novel delicacy for breakfast, luncheon and after- 
noon tea. Rosette Irons are sold by leading 
dealers at 50 cents per set. If your dealer has 
not received his supply, send us 70 cents and we 
will mail you a set postpaid. 
4 Ww i t ‘A 

Booklet of Recipes Free {i.'5.."" 
and we will send you a handsome booklet illustrated in 
eight colors, telling you how to serve these wafers. At the 


same time we will mail you our interesting catalog of culi- 
nary novelties. 


ALFRED ANDRESEN & COMPANY 








1312 Washington Ave., So. Minneapolis, Minn. 
























“SAVORY” 


SEAMLESS ROASTER 


Cooks the pure meat juices through and through 
the roast, making the most deliciously flavored 
meat one ever tasted. It needs no attention. 
Self-Basting 

Self-Browning 





Seamless Can’t Burn 
Sanitary Air Tight 
Mace of blued steel, different sizes; also enameled. 
Buy of your dealer; if you have any trouble, we will 
send you one prepaid — from $1.00 up. 


GUARANTEE: If not entirely satisfactory 


you may return any Savory 
Ryaster and get your money back. 


Send for catalog and a good iree story 
‘*MOLLY’S REAL WELCOME.” 


Republic Metalware Co., 20 Tecumseh St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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The Physical Child * 


By Dr. DeWitt G. Wilcox 


President of the Homoeopathic Society of the State of New York; Surgeon-in-Chief of the Lexington Heights Hospital; 
Attending Surgeon of the Erie County Hospital and the Buffalo Homoeopathic Hospital 


N IDEAL citizen has been defined as one who is normal spir- 
itually, mentally, morally, physically and socially. There is 
no better occupation for any one than the making of ideal 

citizens, and too much stress cannot be laid upon the duty of parents 
toward their children’s welfare in all the points mentioned. 

Many serious errors are committed in the physical development of 
the child, which is the only point I shall consider. The influence of 
heredity is very strong, and we can no longer question the fact that 
certain children are born predisposed to the development of certain 
diseases. We do not say “born with the disease,” for that is very 
rare, but through some hereditary influence there is lacking in a 
certain child that maximum resisting power to certain discases which is 
present in other children. The early recognition of this susceptibility 
may prevent the disease, for by avoiding these influences until the 
child has attained a growth which is proof against this disease we 
may raise a vigorous child, who, in time, may impart to his offspring a 
greatly lessened susceptibility to the same disease. The same process 
applies morally as well as physically, and the increase or decrease of 
criminal tendencies in the various generations of a family proceeds on 
precisely the same lines. : 

We are all directly interested in the production of as great a number 
oi perfect individuals as possible, because nothing is more conducive 
to the good of the whole than the perfection of the individual. Hence 
it behooves parents, physicians, educators and legislators to protect 
each child so as to allow it the fullest possible opportunity to develop 
a sound mind in a sound body, and the failure to accord such protec- 
tion becomes a serious menace to the welfare of the country, for in 
that failure it is depriving itself of future ideal citizens. The aim of 
the government should be the removal of every barrier which retards 
in the least the attainment of physical, mental and moral perfection. 


Children Should Not be Sent to School Too Young 


UR government assumes the responsibility of placing its hands 

upon the child at a very early age, when the child first goes to 
school; and here arises the first question: At what age should the 
child enter school? Broadly speaking, we are making a mistake in 
sending our children to school at too early an age. We are un- 
consciously imparting to their tender, susceptible, nervous organisms 
the rush and tension which characterizes our adult life; and harmful 
as this rush and tension is to the hardened individual, who has 
become partially immune to it, it is a thousandfold more harmful to 
the tender, growing, undeveloped child. 

Naturalists agree that young animals do not thrive under confine- 
ment and restriction ; that absolute freedom in the pursuance of their 
natural instincts is conducive to a perfect development of body and of 
those traits which make them useful to man; and they further agree 
that this freedom must be allowed until the animal has acquired full 
or very nearly full growth. The young child should be regarded in 
all respects as a young animal, and we might learn many lessons from 
the mother animal in her care of the offspring. 

One of the most difficult and at the same time unphysiological 
feats which a child is obliged to perform is to sit still for any consecu- 
tive period of time. Any restriction which prevents a healthy child 
from absolute freedom of motion for fifteen or twenty minutes at‘a 
time is harmful and cruel. You cannot keep still a young animal of 
corresponding age unless you absolutely overpower it. 

Let us see what most of these babies who have been cdrried from 
the nursery to the school are obliged to do. Remember they are 
scarcely five years old; many have not passed the thumb-sucking age. 
Up to the present time they are accustomed to be on the move during 
every wakeful moment. If you have observed them closely you have 
noticed that not for sixty consecutive seconds have they maintained 
one position. If they are healthy children they have, up to this time, 
slept well, eaten well and played well. Life to them has been a 
Garden of Eden, with no restriction of apples. Such a thing as 
nerves has not vet been discovered. 


Teachers are Allowed Absolutely No Latitude 


OW for a matter of comparison, note these little tots after they 

have been in school one week. I am sure the most indifferent 
observer would not fail to recognize the physical change for the worse. 
How can it be possible that harm should not be done when we note 
what the child has passed through during that week? Here is the 
program of most of our public schools: 

He must be at school fifteen minutes before nine. There is the 
excitement of mingling with from thirty to fifty young children who 
are intent in getting off their wraps and finding their places in the 
schoolrooms; after that excitement comes order; the school begins, 
and these little babies, who have known no restriction, whose growing 
muscles demand motion and activity, are put to work upon their tasks 
without loss of time, for the teacher is obliged to bring them all up to 
one standard in a specified length of time. 

There is absolutely no latitude allowed the teacher; she is a part 
of the machine. The fact that she may have sensitive, delicate chil- 
dren, who wilt under the régime, is of no consequence; her prede- 
cessor did it and she must do it. From a quarter before nine until 
half-past eleven (three hours lacking fifteen minutes) these children 
are kept in the schoolroom. They are allowed two recesses (so- 
called) of about fifteen minutes each, when they move quietly and in 
order about the room, when they ought to be outdoors actively 
exercising every muscle. 

Again in the afternoon these children must be in school at one 
o'clock, where they remain until half-past two. They are allowed 
just so much time to get over so many pages of the primer or they will 
not be promoted, and when promoted into the next grade, written 
tests begin. A total of four hours for five days in the week for chil- 
dren five years old!—if our nation wished to embark in the business of 
making nervous wrecks of her citizens it could not accomplish the 
work any more effectively; and who can deny that the so-called 
American disease of nervous prostration has not its foundation in this 
primary-grade push ? 

You ask who is responsible for this method, and the answer is, we, 
ourselves, are to blame. The teachers have the pace set for them by 
their principals, and the principals must reach the requirements set by 
the Superintendent of Education. The Superintendent in turn can- 
not let his schools fall below the standard set by the Board of Regents, 
and they carry out the public demand that boys and girls be prepared 
for college or business at a certain age. Hence the child of five goes 
to school. 


What Shall We Do with Very Young Children? 


NOTHER important question is what is to be done with the chil- 
dren up to the time they are six years old if they cannot be sent to 
school, especially the children brought up in the slums and where there 
are no playgrounds but the streets? The kindergarten was supposed 
to fill just this want, but, unfortunately, the object of that most excellent 
refuge for children under six has been perverted so that it is often 


utilized practically as one of the primary-school grades. Thus, 
instead of making it a joy and delight to the little ones, it is only the 
beginning of the nerve-taxing work of school. ‘ 

There is no advancement in substituting one evil for another, and, 
I should say, rather than put babies of five years in school four hours a 
day for five days in the week and ten months in the year, and oblige 
them to do machine-work of a uniform grade, let them run wild in the 
streets until they are six years cid, for, other things being equal, I 
should expect to make as good a citizen out of a young savage of the 
streets at six years and a half old who had never seen the inside of a 
schoolroom as I would of a nervous child of the same age and 
environment who had been at school for a year and a half under a 
régime as outlined. 

There Should be More Kindergartens and Playgrounds 
NE good way of meeting tlie difficulty is a modified kindergarten 
method. Let us have more kindergartens, also let the plan which 

is already well started in some cities be extended—that of providing 
suitable playgrounds for the children, so that there will be at least one 
commodious ground for each densely-populated district. Let there be 
erected, adjacent to these playgrounds, one-story buildings to hold 
fifty or sixty children from four to six years old. Let these children 
gather at these buildings at nine o’clock in the morning, and there, 
under a proper instructor, conduct a play school; allow the children 
to select a teacher from their own number, and thus at the very 
beginning inculcate the American idea of self-government and good 
citizenship. 

After a few minutes’ indoor work have them taken outdoors and 
allowed to play in a healthful and invigorating manner under the 
supervision of an instructor, who should be an expert in physical 
culture and kindergarten methods. When a child learns to “play 
fair’ he has learned the first principle of good citizenship. During 
the pleasant months of the year these same children, led by their 
instructor, should spend the greater portion of two or three days of 
each week in the parks. Our great cities are spending millions of 
dollars on their park systems, which are utilized but rarely by the 
ones who really need them most, the litule tots, who cannot reach them 
without attendants, which means only an occasional Sunday visit. 
Could we have the full development of the outdoors kindergarten 
work we should have the ideal method of caring for the children under 
the school age. 

There is and can be no true substitute for thoughtful, educated 
parental care; for the parents who can possibly give their children 
personal attention there can be no excuse in sending them to school 
before six or seven years of age. ‘Those are the years when child and 
parent must form that indissoluble union which all after-influence 
cannot efface. Still children need the companionship of children in 
order to develop along normal lines, and the child who is brought up 
with only father and mother for companions lacks that subtle acquire- 
ment of adjusting himself to the democratic jostle of fellow-beings 
which must come some time in life. 


A Child 6% Years Old Should be Ready for School 

F NOW we can allow the growing child to attain the age of six years 

and a half before entering school, and if we have been able to throw 
about him that environment which allowed him a generous oppor- 
tunity to live outdoors, to indulge in sports and games with other 
children which are not too exhausting, and if he has had the still 
further opportunity of having his senses developed by judicious 
parents or a capable kindergarten teacher, following the outdoor 
method, then he is ready for school life with a reasonable degree of 
certainty that he will complete his course with a fair amount of 
physical and intellectual vigor. 

But even here I should lay heavy restrictions ; for, until the child is 
eight years old, I should not allow him more than one session a day, 
and that preferably in the morning, from nine to twelve, providing 
a fifteen-minute intermission with absolute rest and relaxation. 
I should allow one week’s vacation for every six weeks of school for 
children between the ages of six and eight. 

From the twelfth to the sixteenth year the work should not be such 
as to overtax the child’s mental or physical powers, for these are the 
years of budding manhood and womanhood, and the girl especially 
should be most tenderly guarded lest her physical powers be over- 
taxed. ‘This is the period when the child receives its moral impres- 
sions, when its likes and dislikes are made more manifest, and the 
efforts of the parent and the teacher should be to create in the child a 
love for the school and its work, to make the acquisition of knowledge 
a delight and not a horror. The natural inquisitiveness of children 
at this age will make them love knowledge for the keen pleasure it 
gives them in acquiring it. But, unfortunately for most of our State 
systems, it is at this sensitive age that children are put under the 
inquisition rack every few months and made to undergo those relics 
of barbarism, written examinations. 

The budding pleasure which the child begins to take in his school 
career is nipped by this cold frost of examinations. ‘The natural 
delight which both teacher and pupil would take in going over an 
interesting subject is chilled by the thought that at the end of the 
term there will be just so many cold-blooded questions which must 
be answered in certain set phrases, or the term’s work will be counted 
a failure. What better method can possibly be devised for killing 
out all possible initiative and natural pleasure in a study on the part 
of both pupil and teacher than this uniform pressure system? What 
possible inducement or opportunity is there for the teacher of original 
thought and broad ideas to bring into the subject personal suggestions, 
experiences or illustrative points, when she knows full well that she 
has just somuch time to cover this subject, and any knowledge foreign 
to the text will count as nothing when those questions confront the 
child? Her whole thought and aim is so to prepare the children in 
her class that they may be able to answer, parrotlike, certain ques- 
tions which she knows will be put to them by a body of examiners 
who know nothing of her class and who have not the least sympathy 
with its individuality. 


Let the Teachers have Some Discretion in Examinations 


HEN again, the idea of bringing all the pupilsof our public schools 

up to a uniform, arbitrarily-fixed standard through the medium of 
examinations is about as illogical from a physical standpoint as it 
would be to oblige all pupils to come up to a certain arbitrarily-fixed 
standard of height and weight. How much more sensible it would be 
to allow the teacher some discretion as to who should be brought up to 
the standard! Or, if there must be a standard, attain it by sane 
methods, with a result so stable and substantial as to be of some value 
to the child in after-life. It is also quite possible, and it often hap- 
pens, that in after-life the one who failed to reach the standard set by 
the State outranks the others without effort. When our educators 
recognize these facts we shall have taken a long step forward in pro- 
tecting the health of our school-children. 














The “new size” 10-cent can 
must appeal to the frugal side 
of every housewife. It’s the 
first radical departure in cocoa 
selling since Runkel set their 
present high quality —we have 
simply presented you with a price 
advantage that must win your 
fullest appreciation. 

Runkel’s Cocoa is all cocoa, all 
pure, all honest. It has been the 
standard of excellence since 1870. 
It has been consistently best all these 
36 years. No other cocoa is just 
like it, because no other cocoa 
maker is as particular in the blend 
of superior qualities of cocoa beans. 

Runkel’s is the cocoa that is 
never blended with starch or arrow- 
root, or sugar, or cheapened by 
tasteless and inferior beans. The 
new ten-cent size will convince 
you, a miniature reproduction of 
which is shown in the illustration. 

Grocers everywhere ought to 
insist on your buying Runkel’s when 
you ask for cocoa — sold in | Oc. to 
25c. size cans. 

If your grocer can’t supply you, 
send us 15 cents and we will send 
you prepaid a |0-cent size can of 
Runkel’s cocoa, and enough 
Runkel’s Creme de Milk eating 
chocolate to prove that it is a better 
chocolate than you've ever tasted. 
It is something new and inexpressi- 
bly delicious in a sweetmeat. 


Runkel’s Creme de Milk Choco- 
late, a miniature reproduction of 
which is illustrated below, is sold by 
druggists, grocers and confectioners 
everywhere in five and ten cent 
packages. 


RUNKEL BROS., Inc., Mfrs., Dept. A 
445 to 451 W. 30th Street New York 
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Actresses as Hc 


By Gertrude Vi 


There has long been a popular belief that actresses are not good ho sekeepers. 


actresses of today, showing that tney take an active anc 
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COPYRIGHT, 1906, 6Y BYRON 
MADAME HOMER IN THE NURSERY 
UCH of the time of Madame Louise Homer, the most thoroughly American of Grand Opera prima donnas, is 
devoted to her children. But besides overseeing their upbringing, she keeps house in the most capable American 
fashion. She is an excellent cook and has made as close a study of household management as of music. 














COPY MIGHT, 1906, BY BYRON 
MADAME SEMBRICH PLANNING THE DAY’S SUPPLIES 
** TUST put me down as a perfectly plain housekeeper,’’ Madame Sembrich said 
recently. The prima donna’s eyes shone when she spoke of the ** real farm”’ 
where she intended to oversee the farm hands and superintend the dairy work, 























COPYMIGHT, 1906, BY BYRON 
ONE OF MADAME SCHUMANN-HEINK’S LINEN-CLOSETS 
EW housekeepers have such quantities of dainty linen of all descriptions as Madame S A MOTHER Ma 
Schumann-Heink has in her numerous linen-closets. The storing away of this linen in plans and troubl 
snowy piles as it comes from the household laundry is one of the prima donna’s great joys. home from cellar to g 


























COPYRIGHT, 1906, BY BrRON COPYRIGHT, 1906, SY By RON 
MARY MANNERING IN HER DRAWING-ROOM HENRIETTA CROSMAN IN HER BOYS’ PLAYROOM 
VERY afternoon, Miss Mannering, otherwise Mrs. James K. Hackett, sits down N PRIVATE life Miss Henrietta Crosman, actress, is Mrs. Maurice Campbell, housekeeper. Home, to her, means ver y much indeed ; s! 
in the drawing-room, as she is here pictured, and plans for the next day. loves every part of it, and there is no branch of the housekeeping with which she is not thoroughly familiar. Althougi, like most actresse 
She looks carefully after her household, which is always in perfect order. she has to spend much time “on the road,’”’ she goes home to her husband and two boys as often as she can for the week-enc. 





s Housekeepers 


’ Gertrude Vivian 
Here, however, are a number of actual scenes in the home life of 


d he ) Sekeepers. 


ake an active and interested part in their household affairs. 
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A CHAFING-DISH SUPPER AT MARGARET ANGLIN’S 
HERE is no cozier rcom in Miss Anglin’s New York flat than the charming dining-room pictured here She her- 
self worked out the whole scheme of furnishing in her home, which a famous artist of exacting taste declared he 
She superintends the ordering of supplies and the care of the household. 





could not improve upon. 











ELEANOR ROBSON AT HOME 
HE friends of Miss Robson say that she is as good at housekeeping as 
acting. She is a “ natural-born”’ housekeeper is fond of ordering, of 


’ 


at 


marketing, of dusting and of cooking, as she is of her pet cat, “* Peter.’ 











THE CHILDREN’S HOUR AT MADAME SCHUMANN-HEINK’S 


mN A MOTHER Madame Schumann-Heink is a model, and her care of her children is never relaxed. They go to her with all their childish 
plans and troubles for advice and comfort, and her control over them is absolute; for, although she looks personally after everything in her 
home from cellar to garret every day with the utmost care, she always has time to spare for them. 
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COrveigH’, 1906, SY BrfON 
MISS CROSMAN MAKING FRITIERS ETHEL BARRYMORE AND HER BOOKS 
housework t 


There she dons a large apron and 
Her fritters are so delicious that 


LTHOUGH Miss Barrymore leaves all the 
sees to it that everything is properly done. 
about the dusting, notably of the books in her large library. 


She is especi 


ery much indeed ; she HE actress often invades the kitchen when at home. 
like most actresses, prepares some special dessert of which the family is fond. 
the children are perpetually clamoring for them. 
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Make 
Your Sewing 
Easier by Getting 
This Bock Free 


Here is an opportunity for every 
housewife and dressmaker to lear: 
how to simplify her sewing—to make 
it easier, faster, better. Dropa postal 
for this valuable booklet entitled ‘‘ Foi 

low the Thread,” giving more expert 
information about sewing machines than 
any book ever before published. It is 
written by a practical seamstress, and the 
entire subject is presented in such a way 
that any woman can read it with interest 
and profit. It describes the many advan- 
tages of the wonderful 


Volo 


Sewing Machine 


whose many new features have set the women 
of Americatalking. This book has more than 
advertising value—it tells the woman who 
sews why the Volo is the machine her health, 
strength and patience demand — it tells how 
she can improve the quality of her work 
and still do it in less time. In short, i 
is of vital importance for every woman 
to read this booklet. Don’t put it off 
— write for a free copy to-day. 

The Volo, with ail its superior 
features and fine finish, costs you 
but $40. At up-to-date dealers 
everywhere. 





Get out SIMMONS HARDWARE 
your pen COMPANY, 

and postal St. Louis and 
and write NOW. New York 


This book is worth 


reading and worth keeping. 
| — —*| 














WHENEVER 


you see a 


TURKEY 





Think of 


WARREN'S 
FE ATHERBONE 


A 1907 celluloid Calendar, for pocket or card 
case, will be sent free on request by 
THE WARREN FEATHERBONE CO. 
Three Oaks, Michigan 

















The Magic Curler 


Lai 


will positively wave or 
curl your hair in ten to 
fifteen minutes without 
heat, while you are 
dressing or traveling; at 
any time and anywhere. 
Small enough to carry 
in your purse. 





This hair is waved 
in 10 minutes, without 
heat, by Magic Curler 


Made of Specially Treated French Horn 


aad If your dealer or hair dresser does 

not sell Magic Curlers send us his 

name and address with 25c for a set 
of i toe Curlers and we will send you a beautiful 
Silver-Plated Sugar Shell Spoon Free. ‘This is a 
60 day offer to introduce the merits of our Curlers 
quickly and must be taken advantage of promptly 


Sample Set of 2 Curlers, 10c. 


MAGIC CURLER CO., ioom 432, rhiis Pa. 
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Good Manners and Good Form 


By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 


Mrs. Kingsland will be glad to answer on this page any questions of good manners and good form, of 


interest to girls. 


Addressing Letters to a Visiting Friend 


When writing to a friend or member of one’s 
family who is a visitor somewhere, is the address 
sufficient or should one write ‘‘In care of” the 
host ? F. M. F. 


It would be extremely bad form to ignore the 
nost’s name on letters sent to his guests, as though 
his home were a hotel or a boarding-house. 


General Rules Aboui Introducing 

Are there any special rules about introductions ? 
IOSTESS. 
The host or ho: may introduce all guests 
without pre wiously 4 asiing permiss-on. Flsewhere 
and under all ¢::er c. cumstances their wishes must 
be consulted. One is always at liberiy to present 
members of one’s own family without that ‘>. mal 
ity, however. Introduction. are not expected at 
large receptions, excent to those for whom the 
entertainment mav be given or to some dis*in 
guished guest 
The Eldest Daughter's Visiting-Cord 

How should my card read as the elder daughter 
of the fainily ? ANNA. 

It should be engraved simply with your sur 
name, with the prefix ‘‘Miss.’””. Snould you prefer 
to use your Christizn name you may do so, with 
out breaking any rule except that of precedent. 


When a Stranger Bows to You by Mistake 


If some one bows to me whom I do not know, 
what shall I do? 


A slight bow, unaccumpanied by a smile, is the 
proper recognition of a mistz ken claim upon your 
acquaintarce. If you suspect it to be a liberts 
your bow may be very slight. ‘To give the cut 
direct is a discourtesy of which no person of any 
breeding would be guilty. 


How t resent a Letter of Introduction 
How shou i a letter of introduction be pre- 
sented ? NZWCOMER 


A visiting-card with the address should be lett 
with the letter, without askirg to see the nerson 
addressed. If unable to ge in person the note and 
card should, if possible, be left by hand. The 
recipient should call promptly, whick call should 
be as promptly returned. < ater, some ivrm of 
hospitality is extended. A letter of introduction 
should be left unsealed. A visiting-card, with the 
words ‘‘Introducing Mr. has but its face 
value and imposes no social obligation. 


Greet Your Hostess Before Any One Else 

When, on making calls upon reception days, | 
meet personal friends, should I greet them before 
my hostess if they are nearer the entrance ? 

AGATHA. 

You may bow and smile, but do not shake hands 
or enter into conversation with any one until you 
have spoken to your hostess and received her 
welcome. 


Securing an Introduction to a Young Woman 


How may | get to know a young woman whom 
I have never met? RALPH M. 

Only by requesting some common friend to 
present you—and he or she must first get the 
young lady’s consent. When that is secured you 
may call upon her, accompanied by the friend who 
stands sponsor for you. 


Put on Your Gloves Before Leaving the House 

Is it bad form for a woman to put her gloves on 
in the street upon leaving the house ? 

L. BD. &. 

Yes, it is one of the trifles of which fashion has 
magnified the importance. In France, especially, 
they regard it as indicative of ignorance of the 
proper conventions. 


A Girl's Gifts to a Man Who is Ill 
A young man friend of mine is very ill. May I 
send him books and even flowers once or twice? 
MARTHA. 
Yes, with your mother’s permission; and her 
card should accompany yours when flowers are 


| sent, 


When an Acquaintance is Unwelcome 


How may one drop an unwelcome acquaint- 
ance? A. P. S. 


A perfunctory politeness is, of course, exacted 
at the meeting—a merely courteous greeting, 
lacking cordiality, a preoccupied, unseeing glance 
that rests but a brief instant upon the object in 
penne. is all that good breeding and the law of 

indness, which is forever binding, will permit us 
to use toward even a vulgar or aggressive person. 
Perfect courtesy may interpose barriers that are 
harder for others to force than those of palpable 
rudeness. 


Your First Greeting Should Go to the Older Woman 


When meeting girl-friends with their mothers 
should I not speak to the mothers first ? 
Joun K. D. 


Undoubtedly. A mere word of greeting suf- 
fices, but your attention should be given to the 
elder lady first. 


When Invitations by Telephone are Permissible 
Are invitations by telephone perfectly correct ? 
A. W. M. 

Among intimate friends, yes, or when the enter- 
tainment is somewhat impromptu. Like oral 
invitations, however, they are likely to be embar 
rassing if one does not care to accept. One should 
always be given the opportunity to decline any 
invitation, and it is difficult to do so with courtesy 
on the spur of the moment. 


Offering the Hand at an Introduction 


Which offers the hand first at a meeting between 
a man and woman? eA 


Among comparative strahgers a man never 
offers his hand first to a lady, unless he is her host, 
but should wait for her initiative. Among friends 
one does not wait for the other; the action is often 
simultaneous. 


A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should inclose a stamped addressed envelope. 


Kissing in a Public Place is Provincial 

Is it very dreadful for girls to kiss one another 

when meeting or parting on the street? 
Lucite D. 

It is now regarded as very provincial. Such 
mechanical kisses, as these usually are when they 
become habitual, cheapen one of the few modes 
of expression inspired by real affection. 


Afternoon Invitations Usually in the Wife’s Name 


Should my husband’s name appear with mine 

on invitations for an afternoon reception ? 
LF T. 

Not unless the reception is in honor of some 
distinguished male guest. Invitations for evening 
receptions, for weddings and dinners are issued in 
the »«mes of host and hostess, but those for 
dan‘ cs, and for receptions, teas, card and garden 
parties, given in the afternoon, are sent in the 
name o’ the kustess alone. 


C «cs Acknowledging a Wedding Invitation 
To om should cards be addressed that are 
sent in ackrowledgment of a wedding invitation 
when unable to auend ? , 
To the bride’s parents ur to those in whose 
names the invitation is given. The bride, not 
being the hostess, has no recognition. 


Women Rise ‘\.. +n Introduced 


Should I rise when anoti - woman is presented 
to me? H. J.. R. 

Yes, unless she is much younger than you. It 
is a graceful «ct for an elder woman to extend her 
hand to a younger at a1 introduction, and that 
courtesy is usually observed where the presenta- 
tion is other ‘han a casual one. 


The Well-Bred Girl Who Boards 
Is there any reasou why I may not sit i> the 
parlor cf a thoroughly respectable board: ng-house 
with a young man friend, even if the other boarders 
have retired ? Amy L. 
Yes, well-bred girls do not do it. The sight 
kind of man will, upon reflection, respect a girl 
the more who is careful to observe the proprietics, 
even ai the sacrifice of his own pleasure 


The Style of a Lady’s Visiting-Card 


What is the fashionable size and style of ‘ li or s 
visitinz-card ?  - 


About three inches and a half by two jag a coe 
or alittle smaller, engraved in script, Old English or 
Roman letters, on thin Bristol-board, the address 
in the lower right-hand corner, the reception day 
in the left. There should be but one style of 
lettering on a card. The residence number is 
spelled in full if space permits. 


The Deceptive Invitation to “Dine Informally” 


I, a foreigner, sometimes receive invitations to 
“‘dine informally,” and, finding an _ elaborate 
entertainment, regret my choice of gown. Will 
you tell how one may distinguish the nature of the 
occasion by the invitation ? ESTELLE DE F. 

To ask friends to dine ‘‘informally” and then 
give them a ceremonious entertainment is usually 
an affectation of the newly-rich. The form of 
invitation should indicate what the guest may 
expect and dress for. For a little dinner the 
hostess writes ‘‘ Dear Mrs. —-—: Will you and Mr. 
—— give us the pleasure of your company at 
dinner, very informally, on ——?” or, ‘* Will you 
and your husband dine with us informally?” 
This, addressed to the lady, is sent a week or ten 
days before the time set for the dinner. For more 
formal dinners the invitations read: ‘‘Mr. and 
Mrs. A. request the pleasure of Mr. and Mrs. B.’s 
company at dinner, on ——, etc.” This, ad- 
dressed to both husband and wife, should be sent 
two weeks before the entertainment. For cere- 
monious dinners a large card, engraved with the 
same formula, is used, with the names of the 
guests and the date written in. 


One’s Signature to Letters 


How should I sign my name? 
CORRESPONDENT. 

To every one outside the family circle the 
Christian name and surname should be signed in 
full, without prefix; except in business communi- 
cations to tradesmen, when the prefix is in place, a 
mantel woman using her husband’s name. When 
writing to strangers a married woman signs her 
own name (Mary Jones Smith) and adds beneath 
it Mrs. John Smith, inclosed in brackets. An 
unmarried woman writes ‘‘Miss” in brackets 
before her full name. 


Invitations to Those in Mourning 


Should invitations be sent to persons in mourn- 
ing? GERTRUDE K. 

For a month or two after a bereavement invi- 
tations would seem intrusive, but after that, when 
a general reception is to be given, people, even in 
mourning, are pleased at being wo coe a bey No 
response should be expected of them. They are 
beyond the pale of social criticism. Many, how- 
ever, send black-edged cards in rec ognition of the 
invitation at any time before the entertainment. 


A Widow's Visiting-Card 


How should a widow’s card be engraved ? 
Sa es 

With her late husband’s name, as before his 
death. Her name is unchanged until she marries 
again. If, as sometimes happens, a son bearing 
his father’s name is married, the widow’s card, by 
reason of her seniority, may read: ‘‘ Mrs. Blank.” 
This title is regarded as one of distinction and as 
belonging to the head of the family or to the wife 
of its senior member. 


When a Man Calls on a Young Woman 


Is it the proper thing for a man when calling 
upon the daughter to leave a card for the mother ? 
 .* 


Yes, assuredly; and ask to see that lady if she 


be at home, leaving it to her discretion whether or’ 


not to be present during the whole or part of his 
call. 

























The Ideal Silk 
Dainty Garments 


Fashion has two 
good reasons for 
proclaiming Orkeda ~ 
Silk the one great silk for | 
simple dresses where dainti- 
ness and style are sought. 
First, the delicate draping 
effects characteristic of this 
Silk add immeasurably to a 
gowns beauty ; second, it is 
an absolutely pure silk, con- 
taining none of the‘‘loading”’ 
commonly found, and conse- 
quentlyis without thatharsh 
metallic feeling to the touch. 
This absence of loading re- 
sults in softness and plia- 
bility, and makes the silk 
remarkably durable for a 
medium-priced silk. The 
beautiful taffeta-like weave, 
fine finish and moderate 
price of 





























make it the ideal silk for home 
dressmaking. Aside from 
dresses and waists, to which 
it is most admirably adapted, 
Orkeda is unusually attract- 
ive for drop skirts, founda- 
tions, linings, draperies, 
fancy work, etc. 

Sold at dry goods and de- 
partment stores everywhere 
in over sixty shades. 22 in. 
wide; soc yard. 


‘a For simple 

a evening 

pz gowns you 

’ eC gd willalso he 

interested 

Silk in the beau- 

1 tiful Sedo 

Silk, of 

handsome ribbed effect, known 

s “ Faille.”” Finely finished; con- 

tains just a thread of cotton, making 

it extremely serviceable. 18 in. 
wide; 50 yard. 

Buy Orkeda and Sedo by name 
and look for the trade mark on the 
selvage. If your dealer doesn’t 
handle them send us his name 
and we will see that you are sup- 
plied. Dooklet and samples on 
request. 


Susquehanna Silk Mills, 
66 Greene St., New York City. 








‘“rTRYUNE” 
Neckwear Supporter 


AS bone endless loop covered with 
silk floss. Containing no steel to rust. Nor 
any material that will work through the fabric 
and scratch the neck. Easily laundered, and a 
perfect combination of security and comfert. 
All sizes; 1’, 2, 2'4, 22, & 24 in. at one price 
Send us 5 cents, and the name of the dealer 


who does not sell Tryunes and we will serd 
you a card three — state size wanted 


BLUMENKROHN CROCHET BUTTON WORKS 
699 Broadway | 











Tzun | New York City 
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KNOW the Feeling of SAFETY 


° Hooks 
Bi-Lock and Eyes 
Highest grade in material, 
build and finish. Each card 


has 24 Bi-Lock hooks, 24 
eyes, and 24 invisible eyes. 


ASK YOUR DEALER as Lock 
If he won't supply you send — 

us his name and 10 cents 

for each card desired. re HANDS 


The 
Bi-Lock Hook & Eye Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


8t. Louis 
San Francisco 


Boston 
Chicago 





A CHILD’S DELIGHT 


The Arithmo Adds, Sub- 
tracts, Multiplies and 
Divides. Operated like a 
type-writer. Indorsed by 
teachers. —Two Games. 
ARITHMOGAME CO. 

ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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After all, it is the name on the label that counts. 
label is more important than ever. 
Company want it. 
ness and correct labeling. 
She wants guality. 
materials. 


production ona large scale. 


But it stops there. 


“Purity” and “quality” do not mean the same. 
One will produce an epicure’s dinner; the other, a failure. 
«The Armour way” adds the quality. 
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Every good housekeeper 


You want it. 


Under the new U.S. meat inspection law, the 


The law itself is a good thing. 


The U.S. inspection stamp on meat or product guarantees purity, wholesome- 


Armour ¢F 


wants something more. 


Give two cooks identical 
It’s the same in meat and food 
Here’s the arithmetic of it: 


“Purity,” plus “Quality,” equals “Armour’s” 








The U. S. Inspection stamp, on every pound and 
every package, guarantees purity, wholesomeness 
and honest labeling of a// Armour products. 
government guaranty is in these words: “U. S. 
Inspected and Passed, under act of Congress of 
June 30, 1906.” Look for that. 


The 





Company.” 





The Armour name on label or brand guarantees pure, 
wholesome, honest-label goods of quality. 
stant effort to improve both the methods and the 
products, and to make them efter than the law 
requires, is represented by the name “Armour & 
Look for that. 


Con- 








Leaf Lard that is Pure Leaf 


Armour’s “Simon Pure” Leaf 
Lard fits the new meat and food 
laws toa dot. ‘The 
“U.S. Inspected 
and Passed” 
stamp is not 
put on “leaf 







lard” un- 
less the 
lard is 
pure /eaf. 
But the U.S. 
stamp on a lard 
package does 
not guarantee 
leaf unless the 
label also says 
“leaf.” Anda 
“leaf” label is no guaranty unless 
the U.S. stamp is there too. Look 





Armour’s “Simon Pure” Leaf 
Lard. This lard always has been 
all pure leaf, and more. Not an 
ounce of other fat goes into it. It 
is made of selected \eaf rendered 
in open kettles. It is a perfect 
leaf lard. For your protection, 
this lard is put up in sealed tin 
pails (“threes,” “fives” and 
“tens”’). ‘The Government seal 
is on a strip across the top (see 
illustration) which must be cut to 
open the pail. With that seal in- 
tact and with Armour’s “Simon 
Pure” label on the pail, you know 
you get perfect leaf lard, exactly 
as it was put up and sealed under 
the U.S. Inspector’s eye. ‘The 


Armour’s is Extract of Beef 


Read the Armour’s Extract la- 
bel again. It says now, as it has 
always said, “Extract of Beef.” 
There is no compound of mis- 
cellaneous “ meat’”’ extracts under 
that label. To be named “ Extract 
of Beef,” it must be extract of 
beef. The U. S. government in- 
spection stamp guarantees that. 
The U.S. stamp is so put on 
that opening the jar breaks the 
stamp. See that the U.S. stamp 
is intact. ‘Then you won't get 
Armour’s jars refilled with an 
inferior substitute. “The Armour 
label completes the guaranty of 
purity and guality—the qual- 
ity that has made Armour'’s 


Extract of Beef famous all 
round the world for over 20 
years. It is 
a concentra- 


-~ 





tion of rich beef 

flavors that multi- 
plies the housewife’s 
appetite-tempting 
resources. It adds 
zest and savor to 
soups, entrees, roasts, 
vegetables. With 
hot water and seasoning, it’s 
a splendid cold-weather 


drink. 











air-tight pail keeps out dust, air 


Culinary Wrinkles, a little cook book written by Ida M. Palmer, tells more than one 
and contamination of every kind. 


hundred ways of using Armour’s Extract of Beef to advantage. It will be sent on request. 


Jor both. The U.S. stamp is on 





Armour & Company’s packing houses have been open to the public for forty years. 
Visitors are always welcome to see for themselves how Armour plants are conducted. 








‘¢Veribest’’ Meats 


Ever try a tin of “ Veribest” Ox Tongue? Get 
one. You'll find it a real delicacy. It is the 
whole tongue, 
perfectly 
cooked, in an 
mm absolutely air- 
tight package. 
The natural 
juices and 
flavors are all 
And for those delicious cold-weather mince 
There’s ** Veribest”? Mince Meat —in car- 
The U.S. inspection 








there. 
pies ! 
tons as illustrated above. 
stamp guarantees that the meats and all ingredients 


are clean, pure and wholesome. ‘The Armour label 
stands for the quality. The “ Veribest” food spe- 
cialties are unique as savers of time and worry to 
the particular housewife. Among them, there is 
something that just fits practically every household 
food-emergency. They are always ready to serve. 


CHICAGO 
SOUTH OMAHA 
SIOUX CITY 


ARMOUR 4 


About ‘‘Star’? Hams 


All good hams are not “Star” hams. Armour’s 
“Star”? brand is reserved for hams of extra quality. 
It distinguishes the best of the good hams. ‘The 
average is about one best ham among fifteen good 
hams. ‘That one wins the “Star” brand. Hogs 
whose hams reach this honor must be the aristo- 
crats of their kind. 
miatured, 


They must be young, but 
They must be corn fed. ‘hey must be 


firm-fleshed and only 
moderately fat. They must be 
“barrow” hogs. And 


their hams 
not less than 
than twenty 

The hams of 
aristocrats 
special curing 


must weigh 
eight nor more 
pounds. 

these 
then receive 
and are brand- 


porcine 


ed with the “Star,” as the 
best among hams —** The 
Ham What Am,” 








OKC 


Bacon at Its Best 


Armour’s “Star’’ Bacon (in glass jars and in tins) 
is the result of forty years of keeping a little ahead 
of all competitors. Just 
consider some of its 
“ points” : - 


It is “Star” quality ’ 
—the special 
cured “ flitches”’ r+ 





of selected young corn-fed 


“barrow” hogs. It is cut into 
uniform wafer- 
slice is perfect. 
no “scraps” to 


like slices. Each 


‘There is no waste; 





be thrown away. 
Kach slice in a jar will cook ex- 
actly like every other slice in the jar. And being 


sliced to the “just right” degree of thinness, you 


can have it appetizingly brown and deliciously 
crisp without its being “cooked to death.” hve 
try it?) One jar or tin will make you its fries 
for life. 


KANSAS CITY 


D COMPANY EAST ST. LOUIS 


FORT WORTH 
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LET ME PLACE 
A 


yndenber 

¥ Fiano 2 

IN YOUR HOME 
ON 


30 Days’ Free Trial 
No Money In Advance 


Let me show you at my own expense how sweet 
toned, well-built and attractive are Lindenberg 
Pianos, I have placed “ Lindenberg " Pianos in 
some of the best homes in every part of the United 
States and can possibly refer you to some satisfied 
customer near your own home 

All our pianos are sold at the “/actory price,’ which 
means a saving to you of from §50. to $100. over the 
usual method of buying. 


My Plan of Sale 


offers you thirty days’ free tria/ in your own home 
1 prepay the freight east of the Mississippi River and 
place the piano in your home without any expense to 
you. If you are satisfied after the trial, you can pay 


A Little Down and a Little Each Month 


having the use of the piano while paying for it to suit 
your convenience. Iam making a 


Special Introductory Offer 


which I will explain fully if you will write me for our 
book, “Piano Wisdom.” This contains information 
important to every prospective purchaser of a piano. 
Write for it to-day— it is free. Adiiress 


PAUL LINDENBERG, Mgr. 


The Columbus Piano Company, Makers of Pianos 
481 North High &t., Columbus, Ohio. 
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As a sample of this new 


GLASS WARE re- 


sembling cut glass — Just 
this beautiful cream enclose 


io cents 
in coin 
with your 
request, writing 
name and address 
plainly, and mail to 


pitcher will be sent 
for 10c, which 
is only to 
defray cost 
of ship- 
ment— 


Write for 
Catalogue 


Y ENTERPRISE 
/ SPECIALTY CO. 
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It’s almost impossible to 


surround each particle of 
flour with a tiny film of yeast by 
hand— but it’s absolutely neces- 


sary, if you would have bread that's 
light, wholesome and digestible. The 


“UNIVERSAL” 
Bread Maker 


solves the problem. The knead- 
ing rod mixes the dough so 
thoroughly and scientifically that 
the bread is from 10 to 50 per 
cent. more nutritious than 


when kneaded by hand. 
And it does the work 


in three minutes. No 
handling of the dough. 
Just turn the handle. 

Price $2.00, of hardware 
dealers and house furnishing 


stores. 
May we send you our 


free booklet? To any lady 

sending us the names of two 
friends who ought to have a 
Bread Maker, we send one 
set Measuring Spoons free. 


Landers, Frary & Clark 
78 Commercial Street 
New Britain, Connecticut 
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Six Designs for Dessert-Plates 


By Annie L. Kean 





























































HE art worker may carry out the 

dragon plate design illustrated on 
the left in any variety of color, but the 
bold, striking figures seem to demand 
bright colors in their outlines with 
touches of gold here and there. The 
housekeeper who may possess one or 
more of these plates should reserve 
them for the fish or game course at 
dinner — or for a stag party refreshment- 
table. The design, as a whole, may 
seem to be a trifle heavy and not suitable 
for tableware, being more appropriate 
for a decorative wall plate or tray —to 
be made of wood with the figures burned 
and tinted in handsome colors. 


HE beautiful and natural tints to be 

found in the many natural species 
of butterflies and roses provide a broad 
field in delicacy of color and design 
from which an art worker may choose 
in copying the border design of the 
plate illustrated on the right. This 
decoration could also be very effectively 
reproduced on a burnt-wood platter or 
bow!, in brown, yellow and black tints. 


LOWERS, leaves and buds in grace- 

ful outlines form the strikingly 
handsome border pattern in the plate 
which is shown on the left. If the art 
worker feels inclined to carry out this 
design simply in green, blue or dark 
red, blended with gold, the result would 
be most effective and attractive and very 
suitable for a set of bread-and-butter 
or fruit plates, 


CORNS painted in their natural 
colors with the leaves of the 
splendid oak tree have been gracefully 
blended in the plate border design shown 
on the right. A gold-rimmed, white 
plate would lend itself extremely well 
to this decoration, the bright yellow of 
the edge making an effective contrast 
to the dull brown and green shades of 
the border. 


HIS artistic border design of feath- 

ery wheat to be truly effective 
should be painted in gold on a white 
plate. The use of wheat in any way 
has a special significance for Thanks- 
giving-table decorations, and one can 
easily imagine how the beauty of the 
plate shown on the left, piled high with 
luscious fruits, would add to the attract- 
iveness of one’s table. 


Ca of chestnut burrs, with 
—~ the very symmetrical leaves of the 
chestnut tree, form the handsome plate 
decoration illustrated on the right. 
Fortunate indeed is the possessor of one 
such plate or more with which to grace 
her autumn luncheon-table. Various 
shades of brown and green, in imita- 
tion of Nature’s handiwork, harmonize 
beautifully with each other in this most 
pleasing design. It is suggested to the 
decorator, when planning to paint a set 
of plates like this one, that a medium 
size be selected—one that could be 
used appropriately for serving nut salad, 
fruit, mixed nuts or any one of the 
light courses. 
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Brenlin 


the New Window Shade Material 
that won’t crack, won’t wrinkle 





Brenlin is the greatest improvement in any 
article of house furnishing in recent years. It is 
a new window shade material that wears with- 
out change. 

Other opaque shades crack because they are 
made of muslin filled with chalk; Holland 
shades bag and fade and won’t keep out the 
light because they have no * body.”’ 

Brenlin is a supple, natural cloth, without 
filling of any kind, yet it hangs straight and 
smooth without a wrinkle. It won't fade, 
water won't spotit. And you can regulate the 
light with Brenlin just as desired — soften or 
shut it out completely. 

In white, ecru, cream, etc.; Brenlin gives a 
rich, even, mellow light; in green and dark colors 
it is absolutely opaque. It is made in a// colors. 


Don’t be deceived 


by shades that look like Brenlin when new. If 


you don’t see the name Brenlin perforated like 


this peypesem ai: pap in the margin of every 
yard ESI Ni iN Lo N of the cloth, don’t buy. 
Iirenlin costs more than other opaque shades; it 
is the chHeapesé in the end, 
If your dealer hasn't Brenlin, send us his name 
and we shall supply you, either through him or direct 
Write to-day for free samples and colors and our 
book “The Treatment of Windows,” ful! of prac 


tical suggestions on w indow decoration 


Cuas. W. Breneman & Co, 
2043 2053 Reading Road, 


Cincinnati 








Have Been Established 
55 Years 





and are receiving more 

favorable comments to- 

day from an artistic stand- 

point than all other makes combined. 


We Challenge 


Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan every family 
in moderate circumstances can own a 
vose piano. We allow a liberal price 
for old instruments in exchange, and 
deliver the piano in your house free of 
expense. You can deal with us at a 
distant point the same as in Boston. 
Catalogue, books, etc., 
giving full information 
mailed free. 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 


160 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 




















SIGNATURE 
ON ANY PACKAGE IS A 
GUARANTEE ASTO PURITY, 
QUALITY AND FLAVOR. 


THERE A NY COCOAS & CHOCOLATES, 


UT Auylirg 


COCOA and CHOCOLATES 


ARE ACKNOWLEDGED EVERYWHERE AS 
BEING SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 
MADE IN THE SAME CAREFUL MANNER 
AND AS 


FRESH— PURE— DELICIOUS 


AS 
ixyf'y WORLD FAMED CANDIES 


QUALITY & PRICE WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL 
YOUR GROCER CAN SUPPLY YOU 














INSIST ON GETTING IT 





MOORE PUSH-PINS 


For hanging up CALENDARS, 

small pictures, draperies, posters, 
match-scratchers, tuoth-brushes and innu- 

merable other things without disfiguring wood or 
plaster walls as «io tacks. No hammer : YOU 


PUSH THEM IN WITH YOUR FINGERS. 
Made of STEEL ani polished GLASS; strong and 
ornamental. Can be used over and over. Sold 
at stationery, house-furnishing, notion and photo- 
supply stores, or mailed prepaid for 10c. per 


acket of doz., or 
oz. No. 1 or No. 2 like cuts, 
Moore Push-Pin Co.,1058.11th St., Phila., Pa. 





20c per box of one No | 2 
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The Lady and 
the Grocer 


Said the Lady— @ "No other breakfast food 
has been used in our house since we tried Sanitas 
Toasted Corn Flakes. @ The children want it for 
breakfast and lunch and dinner. @ We older folks 
are spoiled for anything else—because no other food 
has the delicious flavor of Sanitas Toasted Corn Flakes. 

@ 1 never tasted anything like it. © My husband 


says its 'the angel cake of breakfast cereals.' " 







Two Minds with, A acc 
A single Thought )AKE 


_=u. ,=> : . an oe . 
= 
Re we a 
: Ss ee 


_ SE <-> = 





we ee 


4K Mtl g 
BATTLE CREEK 
TOASTED CORN PLAN 





ATTLE CREEK my 


CH, 


Said the Grocer— "You needn't advertise 
Sanitas Toasted Com Flakes in my town— it sells itself. 

@ The only fault I have to find with it is we can't 
get enough. @ They tell me the mills are working 
night and day to keep up with the demand, but that 
won't satisfy my customers. I never saw anything 
so popular since cereals were sold. I didn’t know 
the reason until I started eating it myself —nothing else 
ever tasted so good. 4 It has a flavor all its own." 








Don’t take a substitute. Get the genuine Sanitas Toasted 
Corn Flakes. Ait all grocers, 10c. West of the Rockies, | 5c. 


Battle Creek Toasted Corn Flake Co. - Battle Creek, Mich. 























Cherry Broman-gelon is just one of 
six flavors with which delicious des- 
sert jellies can be made ina hundred 
different ways at a cost of oor 15 cents. 
(See recipe booklet in every package.) 

One package of Broman-gelon— 
one pint boiling water, and time to 
congeal, gives enough for an average 
family. As a nutritious, delightfully 


satisfying finish to a well prepared 
dinner, Broman-gelon is unequalled. 
As an appetizing sweet for an after- 
noon affair or a tempting treat for 
the sick, it is again preciously good. 


Broman-gelon 


purity is recognized and upheld by 
vuure food authorities. Its goodness 
in this respect proves its immense 
superiority over any other jelly prep- 
aration sold by grocers. As the 
original jelly powder, it has main- 
tained this pre-eminence for the past 
12 years, being imitated often, dupli- 
cated— never. Try a package with 
your next order to the grocer. 


SIX FLAVORS —- Lemon, Orange, Raspberry, 
Strawberry, Cherry and Chocolate. 


tHE STERN & SAALBERG CO., Mfrs., New York 
10 Cent Size 15 Cent Size 


4 __— 
Yellow > > Pink 
Package Package 


BROMAN- 
rne GELON 


PURE Dessert Jelly, 
A Sample Bottle 


of the highest grade, Absolutely 
Pure Italian Olive Oil will be sent 
on receipt of 10 cents to partially 
cover cost of mailing, if you send 
your grocer’s name. Oil of this 
quality and flavoris rare in thiscoun- 
try and will prove a revelation, 


Mcllvaine’s Cream 


Lucca Olive Oil 


is the first pressing (under sanitary 
conditions ) of selected Italian ripe 
olives. Imported in glass —rigidly 
inspected bythe U. S. Government, 











It is and must be strictly pure. 
Adulterated oils are particu- 
larly dangerous when used 
medicinally. 
McILVAINE BROS. 
1502-30 Hamilton Street, Philadelphia 





















Just toshow 
you how per- 
fectly M.H.C. 
Paper D’Ovy- 
leys imitate 
fine laces and 
linens, we will 
send 3 dozen 
assorted for 25 
cents. Send us 
$1.00 and we 
will send pre- 
= a large 
ox ofassorted 
D’Oyleys and 
Table Deco- 
rations —225 
pieces in all. 


LACE PAPER D’OYLEYS 


dainty, attractive, more economical and give less trouble than 
linen. “Cheaper than washing.”” Round, oval and square 
patterns shown in our new book, 
“Artistic Table Decorations” Sent Free 

for your dealer's name and address. Shows our Paper D'Oyleys 
and other paper articies for the service of food and decoration of 
the table. Also gives many hints and helps. Ask your depart 
ment store or dealer for M. H. C. Paper D'Oyleys—we will 
supply you direct if he refuses. 


MANSELL, HUNT, CATTY & CO. (Est. 1830) 19 Reade St., New York 


e Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 

100 in script lettering, including two 

e din sets of envelopes, $2.50. 100 Visit- 
ing Cards, 50c. We guarantee sat- 


isfaction. Write for samples 


Stationery Engraved with 
onogram your initials on 60 sheets, fine 








quality, including 50 envel- 
opes, $1.35. Workmanship unexcelled. 


L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 930 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


a E.H. FRIEDRICHS CO. 


Largest Manufacturers and Importers of 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
136-140 Sullivan Street New York 
Iliystrated Catalogue FREE 
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Pretty Table Ideas 


By Mary McKim Marriott 


VER since my article on the first five wedding- 
anniversary decorations appeared in THE 
Lapvies’ Home JourNat I have been asked 

repeatedly by my correspondents to give sugges- 
tions for further anniversaries which I did not dis 
cuss at that time, and it has only been a lack of 
space in the department which has prevented me 
before from giving a continuation of the series. 


The Twelfth Wedding Anniversary 

EGINNING with the twelfth anniversary, 

which must be celebrated with silk or fine linen, 
have a long running strip of pale yellow raw silk for 
the table centre. Surround the edges of the silk 
with masses of tiny yellow chrysanthemums, and 
for place doilies have large, flat butterflies cut from 
either raw silk or crépe paper. Scatter little 
gold spangles all over the centrepiece and over 
the butterflies, and conceal the edges of the butter 
flies under loose garlands of little yellow chrysan- 
themums. Inthe centre of the table cn a carelessly 
arranged bed of chrysanthemums fashion an ex- 
quisitely fairylike nest of pale yellow raw silk ravel 
ings, interlaced with threads of gold tinsel. Poise 
a beautiful yellow crépe paper butterfly on the nest. 
Fill the nest with cocoons of raw silk ravelings 
attached to strands of pale yellow sewing silk— 
which strands must extend to every cover—and 
leave the selection of each place to the guest’s 
own discretion. 

Invitations to this affair must be limited to 
married couples, and the hostess may require that 
every guest describe in detail the youthful ideal of 
a husband or wife which was fondly cherished 
before entering upon their matrimonial experi- 
ences. I dare say that with imagination to aid 
some delightful little reminiscences can be recalled. 
As a climax to each description bid each guest draw 
out the silk threads extending from his or her plate 
to a little cocoon in the table centre. Every cocoon 
will be found to contain a chrysalis butterfly rep- 
resented by a rolled bit of yellow paper cut 
butterfly fashion. Written across the wings have 
clever lines of doggerel or prose indicative of the 
transition of those early ideals. The following 
tragic effusion is given as an example: 

For things mundane or worldly 
I little did reck or care, 


Aud methought I'd marry a soulful maid, 
And we'd make a spiritual pair. 


But, oh! the rnde awakening, 
A series of painful shocks! 

For the solely soulful sense she shows 
Is sewing on soleless socks. 


The Crystal or Fifleenth Anniversary 


OR the crystal—the fifteenth anniversary— 
F cover the table with a white cloth and have in 
the centre two heart-shaped garlands of half 
opened rosebuds and frosted alum leaves. Place 
the heart garlands end to end so that the upper 
curves of the two hearts touch each other in the 
table centre. ‘Tie the garlands where they join 
with bows of pale pink ribbon, and sprinkle crystal 
snow over the ribbon and over the flowers of the 
centrepiece. Have four little table mirrors sur 
rounded by garlands of rosebuds, scatter powdered 
crystal lightly over the mirrors’ surface, and place 
on each little mirror a crystal candlestick twined 
with garlands of little pink rosebuds, and bearing 
pale pink candles and shades of white decorated 
with little pink hearts. Cover the shades with a 
light coating of powdered crystal so that the hearts 
are faintly outlined. 

Have tiny pink paper hearts scattered over the 
table surface, their outlines softened under a fall 
of the powdered crystal. 

As unmarried persons are to be excluded from 
this affair, present the guests on their arrival with 





long, narrow strips of white paper with little pink 
pencils attached. Require each man and woman 
to write with a disguised hand a sketchy descrip- 
tion—humorous or otherwise—of the predomi 
nant characteristics of each one’s own “ better half.” 
Collect the “‘ descriptions” at the end of a certain 
length of time and substitute them for guest-cards. 
Attach the cards to tiny dolls’ looking-glasses, tied 
with big pink bows of ribbon at every cover, and 
challenge the guests to find the places intended for 
them. On the backs of the little hand-glasses 
quote the lines: 
“Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
‘To see oursel’s as others see us!”’ 

The choosing of the guest-cards will, I am sure, 

prove to be very amusing. 


Ideas for Autumn Entertainments 


AK apples broken off with a bit of gnarled 

stem and a few connected leaves make very 
artistic ‘‘guest-cards” for a late autumn luncheon. 
Gild the stems with bronze gilt, and the leaves with 
a greenish tinge of gold. Use green-gold gilt for 
writing the guests’ names on the apples proper, 
and tie the charming results with dainty bows of 
hunter’s green ribbon. 

A very pretty idea suggestive of the golden days 
of Indian summer may be carried out by having a 
tiny wigwam, surrounded by scarlet flowers, in the 
centre of the table. Make the wigwam of brown 
sacking, simply embroidered with scarlet and 
bright blue glass beads. Have brown sacking 
place-doilies surrounded by garlands of wheat and 
scarlet flowers. Have candle-shades of the rough 
tan sacking over scarlet. Decorate the shades 
with gayly-colored glass beads and feathers, or 
else characteristic Indian designs sketched with 
colored chalks. Finish the shades with fringes 
of glass beads, and for souvenirs have tiny Indian 
canoes laden with grains of Indian’ corn. 
Write the guests’ names on the bow of each tiny 
boat, and serve nuts and candies in little Indian 

| moccasins. 


What | am Asked 


Table Decoration for November 

Will you kindly suggest some attractive idea 
for a table decoration which I am anxious to 
have characteristic of the month of November ? 

KATHLEEN. 

Your question puts me in mind of a very beau- 
tiful poem of William Cullen Bryant’s which I 
used to recite in my early schooldays and which 
begins in this way : 
“The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the 

year, 
Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows 
brown and sere.”’ 


The lines suggest a scheme which might be 
termed a “ Melancholy Luncheon.” You could 
have centrepiece and place-doilies of rough dead- 
brown sacking. Arrange them on a bare table 
and have them surrounded by masses of dead 
leaves in varying shades of golden and russet 
brown. Scatter dead leaves in a wind-blown 
fashion over the table surface, pile drifted leaves 
toward the table centre, and have artistic candle- 
shades fashioned of bare twig:, interlaced with 
dead leaves and bound together with rough 
brown hempen cord. 

For souvenirs have little brown rabbits scurry- 
ing to cover at every place, and in the centre of 
the table, rising from a bed of dead leaves, arrange 
a single withered stem bearing the bloom of ‘‘the 
last rose of summer.” 

Write the guests’ names on strips of drab parch 
ment paper, bound with frayed hempen cord to 
bunches of withered grasses at every cover. Be 
tween the forepaws of each rabbit souvenir have 
hollowed- out English walnuts, containing ‘ melan 
choly”-tinged nonsense rhymes, which are to be 
read aloud. As an example of the utter nonsense 
of the verses I quote the following walnut contents 
to be found at the plate of a buxom damsel of 
generous physical proportions: 

“A melancholy life I lead, oppressed by all, 
For lam very little, meek and small,” 

Require each girl in turn to favor the company 
with an account of the most ‘‘melancholy” inci- 
dent in her life, and award a prize for the cleverest 
story. 


A Luncheon Full of Suggestions 

Last summer a number of women in our town 
organized a committee to work for cleaner streets 
and better sanitary conditions generally. I am 
going to give a luncheon to my fellow-members of 
the committee in celebration of our success during 
the last six months, and I should like to have the 
arrangements for my luncheon suggestive in some 
way of the work of our committee. 

CAROLINE L. M. 

Why not make your luncheon unmistakably 
“sanitary” in appearance. Have a beautifully- 
laundered linen cloth on the table, and for a 
centrepiece have a miniature wooden washtub 
filled with ferns and spotless white flowers. Gild 
the little iron rims of the tub and tie bows of pure 
white ribbon to its handles. Have candle-shades 
made from the somewhat effective black and 
white wrappings of discarded soap packages. 
Use tall white candles and have little clotheslines of 
white cord silk stretched from each cover to the tub 
in the centre. ‘Tie little white cakes and bonbons 
with white satin ribbons and hang them ‘‘to air” 
on the lines. Tiny gilded dolls’ clothespins will 
hold the articles securely in place. Write the 
guests’ names on little gilded washboards, brooms 
and scrubbing-brushes. 

Have ices served as cakes of pure white soap, 
and at every cover have as a souvenir a little trans- 
parent pill-bottle tightly sealed and containing 
a specimen of a ‘‘microbe” or some ‘‘unhygienic 
germ” which that particular member of the com- 
mittee has been especially brisk in running to 
earth during the period of warfare. A brief ac- 
count of the tactics involved in the pursuit and cap- 
ture of the “germs” can be written on the bottle 
labels, and will doubtless add a great deal to the 
amusement of your guests. 


A Chrysanthemum Luncheon 

I have a wealth of late chrysanthemums in my 
flower-garden every autumn. Can you suggest 
some ideas for a pretty chrysanthemum luncheon, 
so that I can use a lot of the flowers? 

GERTRUDE F., J. 

The Japanese have a pretty custom of cele- 
brating the ‘‘Feast of Chrysanthemums” late 
every autumn, and you could make your luncheon- 
table very charming by introducing the Japanese 
atmosphere. 

Have the centrepiece and doilies of warm tones 
of orange crépe paper surrounded by garlands of 
brilliantly-tinted chrysanthemums. Have single, 
stemless chrysanthemums and _ tiny lighted 
Japanese lanterns suspended by quantities of rib- 
bon streamers from the chandelier, over the table 
centre. ; 

At every cover have large, double, yellow chrys- 
anthemums tied with orange ribbon, and in the 
heart of the chrysanthemum flower hide the 
head of a dainty little Japanese lady, who may 
be allowed to peep coquettishly from her bower of 
petals. Write the guests’ names on the handles of 
tiny umbrellas to be tilted over the Japanese lady’s 
head, and according to the Japanese custom for 
the ‘‘Feast Day” scatter the leaves of chrysanthe- 
mum flowers over fragrant cups of Japanese tea. 
It is believed that Jibations so prepared have the 
power of prolonging life and strength. 


NOTE—Miss Marriott will continue to write regularly for 
The Journal next year. She will be glad to answer by mail 
any questions sent to her if a stamped addressed envelope 
is inclosed. 








IGGINS 


Individuality in China and Glass 


A dinner service with your own monogram, crest, or other 
family decoration will add a most charming distinctiveness 
to the furnishings of your dining room. The richest wares 
without it lack that fineness of character so much desired 
in the well appointed home; and even the simpler styles of 
decoration, when supplemented with this pleasing individual- 
ity, become exquisite expressions of the owner's good taste. 
If you do not possess such a service, let us create it for 
you. Our patterns are carried in open stock, and you can 
build up a set from a small initial purchase, or you may start 
witha complete set containing only such pieces as you require. 








“ Marcella”’ gold Band and Line pattern, Limoges China, 
English shape; pure white translucent porcelain body; 
brilliant vitrified glaze, hard and durable. Decoration, one 
eighth inch burnished gold band and pin line at edge, and 
another pin line at shoulder, solid gold handles. 

Dinner Service, 100 Pieces, without monogram, $56.95. 
Dinner Service, 100 Pieces, including 71 gold monograim 
$92.45. Price list of separate pieces on application 


*» 





English Rock-Crystal Pattern, No. 18652. Hand made 
glass, cascade effect, Goblets plain $10.75; with Gold Band 
$14.50; with Gold Band and Monogram $20.50 per doz 
‘lumblers plain $5.25; with Gold Band $8.60; with Gold Band 
and Monogram $14.60 per doz, Finger Bowls plain $10.75; 
with Gold Band $15.25; with Gold Band and Monogram 
$21.25 per doz. Finger Bowl Plates plain $10.75; with 
Gold Band $16.00; with Gold Band and Monogram $22.00 
per doz. Full price list on application. 

To “buy China and Glass right" consult our catalogue 

No. 15G, It is yours for the asking 


West 2ist & West 22nd Streets, near 6th Avenue, New York 












HE new kind 

of jardiniere, 

which cannot 
chip or break ; which 
gives the plant the f 
ventilation it needs ; 
and which comes in a 
variety of shapes and 
colors to harmonize 
with decorations and 
color scheme of any 
room, 





Woven by hand from solid 
East India bamboo. Made 
in seven colors— Natural 
Bamboo, Olive Green, Forest 
Green, Maroon, Marigold, 
Gold and Silver. Unaffected No. 7 
by sunlight or water. Sizes 


‘* Japanese’ 
8, 10, 12 and 14 inch pots; 2%". Pot $1.50 10-in. pot $1.75 


larger ones to order. 12-in. pot §2.50 


Bombayreed Jardinieres are sold by department 
stores, furniture stores and florists. Or we will 
supply you on receipt of price; if both the jardi- 

No. 1—“‘ Persian” nieres here illustrated are 
8-in. pot $1.00 12-in. pot $2.00 OTdered we prepay ex- 

10-in. pot $1.50 14-in. pot $2.50 Pressage anywhere in 
U.S. Money refunded if 
dissatisfied. 

Write for “The House- 
wife and Her Plants,” beau- 
tifully illustrated booklet 
on care of potted plants. 
Contains illustrations in 

actual colors of the different 
styles of Bombayreed Jardi- 
nieres and price list. 


Bombayreed Mfg. Co. 
Columbia, S. C. 4 





















_ The Heart 


of the Kernel” 


That’s the whole story of 
Kornlet. 





Young, green corn, in full milk, 
submitted to a delicate pro- 
cess eliminating everything 
except the tender, luscious 
“Heart of the Kernel”—that is 


=~Kornlet 


< —the only prepared corn that 

\ retains the true summer flavor. 

Kornlet ts not canned corn. 

You'll appreciate the differ- 
ence when you try it. 





— 


~~. 












\ 
Kornlet Recipe Book 

will be found under wrapper at 
{ top of can. If you cannot obtain 





Korulet at your grocers write us. 


\ THE HASEROT CANNERIES CO., 
Le Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. j 
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Many people fuss and fume and fret over bread making- 


The others use GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. 


Some millers endeavor to make too much 


Flour From one bushel of wheat; we select only 
dalswol ale) (erst—) ake) und alsin melt) ab ral-(el=ie te ore)aamstele)alelll—jals) 
Ce) Ga O LED ao 610) ODN DAN OE obarct ale Mrclatemlaatm®)) aiaal-m ex-0 tctater-= 


into lower grades. This insures to the users 


of GOLD MEDAL FLOUR the greatest possible 
Je) x=toLe ce patel, Ob ate Mm Zo) Lb Km KOM Galoms clole bate 


Ws Ps 0 = 108 5 3. Se OS 5 1 O13 = > a— 
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CORSET 
THAT ACTUALLY CREATES A 


FASHIONABLE FORM 





aist 


Ultra Bust—Curving 
Model 750 


@ The illustration portrays truthfully 
the proportions and shape of the 
garment—it is essentially a shape- 
producing corset. 

gq Do you observe the pretty lines 
running from the bust all the way 
down over the hips? They are not 
exaggerations — but perfectly natural 
lines that you can easily acquire with 
this new model. 

@ The reverse sections train the flesh with 
perfect ease and comfort—into beautiful 
curves, graduating gracefully from the bust 
right down over the hips; and the hips are 
carefully moulded so that they will present a 
wy pel smooth, tapering surface. They are 
eld securely so as to prevent them from pro- 
truding. Properly adjusted, this corset will 
produce a fashionable contour — regardless of 
one’s natural qualifications. 

@ Your dealer should have a good stock of them -- if he 


will not supply you send the price direct to the manu- 
facturers. Corsets will be sent express prepaid. 





Made of Coutil, Style 750, $2.00 

Batiste, Style 751, 2.00 
French Batiste’ Style £33 3.75 
Fancy Batiste, Style 752 4.00 


Hose supporters front and sides. 
@ Write for booklet of 150 other styles 
A SHAPE FOR EVERY FIGURE 


American Lady Corset Co. 
The World’s Biggest Corset Factory. 
New York. Detroit. i 


Chicago, i 

















Your Children Should 


The p irst Signs of Skin Cancers 


Have Healthful Sleep 


There is nothing so essential to 
the well being of vour little ones 
as healthful sleep. Exposure to 
changes in temperature, drafts o1 
dampness due to throwing off 
covers causes much serious ill- 
ness. You will be spared many 
auxious hours, sleepless nights 
and expensive doctors’ bills, your 
little ones will have healthful 
sleep, be stronger and happier if 
you clothe them in 


Dr. Denton’s 
Sleeping 
Garment 


“The Guarantee of Perfect, Healthful Sleep to Childhood.” 








The only perfectly hygienic, serviceable, comfort- 
able sleeping protection for children. It is ‘knitted of 
merino wool, undyed, soft, light but durable, with 
nothing to irritate the most tender skin. Its even 
warmth aud excellent absorptive qualities, with moc- 
casins for the feet and cuffs for the hands, insure per- 
fect protection against dampness, moisture and coid. 
Allows perfect freedom of movement. 

Our garment is made for children up to 10 years of 
age with opening in front, or in back with drop seat. 
Lengths 24 to 44 inches—prices 5o0c to $1.10, accord- 
ing to size and pattern. Our red star trade mark 
fastened to top button of each garment. Purchase of 
your dealer. If he will not supply you send his name 
and we will see that you are supplied. 

Be sure to write for interesting 20-page booklet by Dr. 
Mary Wood Allen, entitled “ Healthful Sleep for Children.” 
It is full of valuable hints and ideas for mothers and is seut 
FREE for your dealer's name. Also contains complete de- 
scription and prices of allourgarments. Mention Edition All. 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL WOOLEN CO., 
136 Clark Street, Centreville, Mich. 
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Pretty Girl Questions 


By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 





names and addresses. 





Questions about health which are of interest to girls will be answered by Doctor Walke:, but inquirers must give their 
Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed, stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 








To Improve Dry or Colorless Lips 

SUBSCRIBER. Some girls in good health do not 
have red lips—thick skin hides the color. A 
dainty cream for dry, cracked lips is made of: 


Almond Obl. ...20-ccccccccccccces 1, pound 


White wax....... Se 
Spermaceti. ounce 


Oil of almonds, bitter........ 1 12 24 ounce 
Oil of geranium. ini 4 drachm 
These ingredients should be well mixed. One- 
half ounce of lanolin may be worked into this 
mixture to make it softer if desired. The cream 
may be applied whenever the lips require it. 
Coal Gas Often Causes Headache 
SuBSCRIBER. Coal gas from the furnace is 
often the cause of headaches. Since you have 
noticed the gas in your house so many times I 
advise you to have the furnace looked after. 


Do Not Resort to Surgery Too Readily 


T. N. F. As your nose is not deformed you 
will be wise to worry no more about its shape. 
Surgery is not for such cases as yours, but for 
serious deformity. 


A Simple 


Lucite. A simple remedy for warts is com 
posed of one Suthen of salicylic acid and one 
ounce of collodion. Have the chemist put this in 
a bottle which has a tiny brush run through the 
cork. Apply the mixture to the warts twice a day. 


Application for Warts 


A Breakfast for the Thin Girl 

A.S. A good breakfast for a thin girl consists 
of some sweet, juicy fruit, cereal and cream, toast 
and a glass of milk. 


The Girl with an Oily Skin 


T. G. As your skin is oily wipe off your face 
once or twice a day with a little diluted alcohol. 
A few drops of ammonia, or a pinch of borax 
occasionally, in the water with which the face is 
washed, is also helpful for this condition. 


Goitre and Drinking -Water 

M. M. ‘There are several varictics of goitre. 
In localities where this affection is common the 
drinking-water should be boiled as a preventive 
measure. 


The Teeth Need Constant Care 


OrIDELLA. By no means neglect your tee “th. 
Although, as you suggest, you may in time re place 
them by artificial ones, these are always a poor 
substitute. When the natural teeth are drawn 
the bony sockets in which the teeth grew are 
pial xn | the gums shrink, and the cheeks fall in. 


Vinegar to Restore Color to the Hands 

Mary Lov. After your hands have become 
shrunken from long soaking in water dip them 
into vinegar. This will restore their natural 
color. 
When Dandruff Annoys You 


Gem O. S. 
excellent is: 


An old dandruff lotion which is 


aL, NOCCELELY CLO EE 5 ounces 
Tincture of cantharides .........'4 ounce 
GEIVROUINE, cies ecsesssecdcees +137 Oe 


Rub the Face with a Silk Handkerchief 

Dora. After completing the toilet of the face 
rub it with a silk handkerchief. The effect is 
a certain polish—not a shine—which is most 
attractive. 


To Build Up Flabby Neck Muscles 


H. M.” Do not wear high, stiff collars if your 
neck is flabby. Use only soft, low stocks. Also, 
practice stretching the head first to one side as far 
as possible, then to the other. Extend it back- 
ward and twist it at various angles. Perform these 
movements quickly; they will tone up the neck 
muscles, 


es W. P. Skin cancers often begin as a 
small pF patch or wart. ‘This trouble more 
often occurs among old people. 


The Cause of a Sty and the Remedy 


C. A sty results from irritation of the hair- 
follicle from which the eyelash grows. As soon 
as pus forms the sty should be opened. ‘The 
removal of the eyelash will often accomplish this. 
Do Not Remove the Hair in the Axillae 

M. A. H. It is most unwise to destroy the 
hair in the axilla. Friction of the parts which 
are deprived of their natural protection often 
results in boils and various infections. 


The Effect of One’s Position on the Eyes 

G. M. While at work hold the head as erect as 
possible. Stooping is bad for the eyes. The gen- 
eral condition of the body has a marked iedieinae 
on the eyes. 


If Your Hair is Dry 


Betu. A good hair-tonic for rather dry hair is 
as follows: 
OIE. on 00 Féséas cesecenvees Ydrachm 
SS eT er tre 4 drachms 
Spirit of wine......... hes ..5 ounces 
UNI GE FOTW. oc cccc ccecc eves 8 grains 


This is to be shaken and applied to the scalp every 
other day. 


To Get Thinner Reduce Your Dietary 

ie Various systems have been invented for 
reducing superfluous fat. They vary greatly on 
many points. There is a general agreement, 
however, in that they all order that the amount of 
food be decreased. 


The Correct Line of the Shoe-Sole 


Auice. The inside line of the boot should be 
straight. When it curves outward it turns the 
great toe in the same direction and makes the 
large joint prominent. Bunions are often formed 
in this way. 


_— Take Unprofessional Medical Advice 


.R. L. Before trying any exercise for the 
inl in your back you should find out from a phy- 
sician what the condition is. A great deal of 
harm may be done by acting on ignorant advice. 


Recipe for Menthol Ice 


Jessie. You can make menthol ice by melting 
ten parts of spermaceti with the same quantity of 
white vaseline in a porcelain dish set in a pan of 
hot water. Ten parts of powdered menthol are 
added while the mixture is cooling. 


An Exercise to Reduce Abdominal Fat 


T. A. H. An excellent exercise for reducing 
superfluous abdominal fat is taken as follows: 
Lie flat on the floor with arms at the side. Catch 
the toes under something to hold the feet down. 
Keeping the knees stiff, take a deep breath and 
rise slowly to a sitting posture. Lower the body 
slowly, expelling the breath. Care must be taken 
not to overstrain the muscles while practicing 
these movements. 


For Soreness Between the Toes 


Emity. For soreness in the fissures between 
the toes, after first carefully washing the feet, put 
a bit of gauze, wet with tincture of myrrh or com- 
pound tincture of benzoin, between the affected 
toes. 


Wear Rubber Gloves When Doing Housework 

Amy. Rubber gloves offer a great protection 
to the girl who has to do housework, especially in 
the winter. 


Wear Colors to Match Your Eyes 


Epiru. Although you cannot change the color 
of your eyes you can dress with a view to making 
them lock their best. A shade which matches the 
color of the eyes is said to make them look larger 
and bring out their color more definitely. Since 
your eyes are brown try the effect of various shades 
of biown in your dress. 


A Brief Exercise for Cold Feet 


M.K. When your feet grow cold during your 
hours at work, take the tiptoe exercise, rising 
slowly on the toes, holding the position a minute 
and then slowly lowering the heels to the floor. 


The Evil Effects of Peroxide 


A. Y. M. Do not use hydrogen peroxide to 
lighten your hair. It will bleach it and make it 
look artificial, and finally coarsen it. 


Treatment for a Cold Sore 


L. As soon as a cold sore appears, wet the 
spot with camphor and cover with powdered sub- 
nitrate of bismuth. Camphor by itself will also 
lessen the inflammation. 


Chew Your Food Thoroughly 


Lota. ‘Thorough mastication is considered by 
many authorities of particular value in dyspepsia. 
Other troubles, such as neurasthenia, which some- 
times result from a disordered digestion, will also 
be benefited by attention to the original cause. 
For Excessive Perspiration 

RupELLA. A simple remedy for excessive per- 
spiration under the arms is made by dissolving 
half a teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda in a 


small — of water. Some girls who cannot 
use powder with comfort find this lotion mopped 


‘on the parts very beneficial. 


Fresh Atr at Night Prevents Colds 


ARDSLEY. Your bedroom should be thoroughly 
ventilated during cold weather. Breathing fresh 
air wards off colds. 


Drying the Hands 


ONE IN NEED. Carefully dry the hands after 
washing, not neglecting the spaces between the 
fingers. When partly dry, rub a few drops of 
glycerine and rose-water thoroughly into them and 
complete the drying. 
A Remedy for Dry Scalp 

FE. F. As your scalp is so dry rub perfectly 
sweet olive or almond oil into it, and spray the oil 
lightly on the splitting ends of the hair. 


Excessive Blushing is a Nervous Affection 

J. M. Abnormal blushing is generally a nerv- 
ous affection which is often very difficult to over- 
come. Your first effort should be to build up your 
general constitution. 


Itching After a Bath and its Relief 


MvriEt. The itching and burning from which 
you suffer after a bath is not uncommon and is 
called bath pruritus. Gently dry your body, using 
little friction. Sweet olive oil carefully mopped on 
the parts is very soothing. 


Pumice Stone for Superfluous Hair 


Juanita. Powdered pumice stone has recently 
been recommended by certain English physicians 
in cases of superfluous hair. 


To Remove Blackheads 


Lirtan H. A good lotion for blackheads is: 
Carbonate of magnesia and zinc oxide, each one 
drachm; rose-water, four ounces. This should be 
shaken and mopped on the spots, and later the 
bulk of the “‘worm”—the thickened contents of a 
tiny oil tube in the skin—may be gently pressed 
cut, after the face is softened with hot water. A 
reliable cold cream is then applied. 


When You Have Bleached Your Hair 


MILDRED. Since your hair is already bleached 
there is nothing to do but to have patience until 
the appearance of the new growth. 


Chanége of Scene for Nervous Exhaustion 


EULALIA. You are doubtless overfatigued by 
long-continued and monotonous work. A change 
of surroundings and employment for a while will 
be the quickest way for you to regain your nervous 


. equilibrium. 


SO-LITE RUBBER COMPANY 
ph St. Paul St. Rochester, N. Y. A 


Dressmaker | 


Knows 


The experienced 
dressmaker insists on 
getting shears with a 
positive, everlastingly 
tight joint; blades that 
meet firmly all the way 
to the tips; well ground 
edges; good steel, care- 
fully tempered. You 
will find all these 
qualities perfectly 
combined 
in 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


Shears and Scissors 





Whether you cut out a dress or snip a 
thread, you can do it better with Keen 
Kutters. No matter how little you pay 
for common shears, you pay too much 
compared with Keen Kutter quality 
at the Keen Kutter price. No other 
kind has the Keen Kutter double- 
lock nut and double-service quality 

which insure perfect satisfaction for 

a lifetime. 


For 37 years Keen Kutter has stood, 
also, for the very best pocket knives 
made for men and women. ‘The com- 
plete Keen Kutter line is sold under 
this Mark and Motto: 


“The Recollection 
of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price 
is Forgotten."’ 

Trade Mark Registere:|. 

If your dealer does 
not keep Kéen Kutter 
goods, write us. 


Scissors Book Sent Free 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 
St. Louis and New York, 











Next Season’s Goods 
At Wholesale Prices 


a 
ee ae 


= SS 


400 Samples Free 


Buy Direct F rom The Mills 
and save 4 to 4 


We are manufacturers and give you the 
benefit of next season’s styles now and at 
wholesale prices. These goods are the latest 
New York styles and will not be sold in the 
retail stores until next season. ‘They are 
newer patterns and better grade goods 
than you can possibly get in your own town, 


Woolen and Cotton Dress Goods 


Beautiful Bro: ul C loths, $1. 00-$1.35. Rets il at $2.00-$2.50 
















| RRR 


Extra tine $1.60-$1.75. * $2 50-$3.50 
Tailor Made Skirtings —.75-$1.00. 7 ** $2 00-§2.50 

“ a oy $1.00-$1.50. “  ‘* $2.50-§3.00 

- we Sutings -75-$2.00. = ** $1.50-$4.00 
Beautiful Black Goods 65-$2.00. 8 ** $1.50-$4.00 
Monroe Serges 20- Z8. = “ ,35- .40 
Fancy & White Waistings .25 -50. si - <— 
Silk Cord Suitings 35 -40. 50- .60 


Goods cut any length. Express ieee Prepaid. 
MONROE MILLS, Inc. Capital $50,000 
Dept. O, 42 Lispenard St., New York 



















Pocket Rubbers 


For Women 


¥% the weight of ordi- 
nary rubbers. 


As light on the 
Soot as a glove 
Fits the foot on the hand. 
and stays on. 


Each Pair in Attractive Rubber-Lined Purse 
For opera, shopping, calling or traveling. The high 
front affords full protection from wet skirts, but the 
rubber is “so light’ it does not draw the foot. May 
he carried in pocket or handbag. Ask your dealer or 
we will send postpaid for 75¢. Order by size and 
width of shoe ; specify wide or narrow toe. Booklet 
on “Correct Dress” sent free if you will give your 

shoe dealer’s name. 
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Brocaded Articles for 
Christmas Gifts 


That Any Girl of Artistic Tastes Can Readily Make 





A New Antiseptic 


TOWEL 


For Cleanly People 


The new antiseptic “San-KNIT-ary” 
Bath Towels, Face Towels and Wash ¢ ‘loths 
are entirely unlike any toweling you know 

knitted (not woven) in a way that makes 
them hygienic and sanitary in the broadest 
meaning of the words. Their open sponge- 
like texture renders them more absorbent, 
more easily and thoroughly cleansed, and 





Style 335. | 
Boston's most fashionable piano. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS | 


causes them to dry remarkably quick. 
It you knew the musical worth 
ot this piano and the chaste and 


6“ 9 
; 3 San-KNIT-ary 
refined beauty of its casing we are 
sure you would buy it. You can | TO \X/ iz LS 
look the world over and not find ; ; 








meee . | DAINTY box for the dressing- HE edges of this hairpin-tray are 

such an artistic piano. | table to be used for little things bound with braid, A small photo- _| Never Become Stale or Sour 
Will you not ve rity this statement by such ee ney and | gael hs 7 rong graph = ite colored anys — They “feel’’ clean, smell sweet and stay 
examining Style 335, our newest model, pastehoard covered with brocaded si ered with glass can be used for the sweet always, and never leave that damp, 
at any establishment where Ivers & and trimmed with narrow gilt braid. bottom. sticky feeling after the bath. They are 
Pond Pianos are sold, or if they are not free from lint, light in weight yet ample in 
sold in your vicinity allow us to make body, and the refreshing sensation they 
you a proposition which combines er give to the skin must be experienced to be 
shipment of this (or any other style we appreciated — just try them ! 
make) for trial in your home, quota- “San-KNIT-ary” Towels and Wash 
tions of special prices and full explané i- j Cloths are never sold loose or in bulk; 
tion of our plan of supplying Ivers & the Towels come wrapped in pairs, the 
Pond Pianos on Easy Payments? Even Wash Cloths singly and in “ threes.”’ 
if your home be three thousand miles 





from Boston, we may be able to serve 
you more adv: intageously than your 
local piano house. 


In SEALED Packages Only 
Direct from the Bleach to You 


and cost actually LESS than the kind 
you have been using. 


“San-KNIT-ary " Towels and Wash 
Our Offer: Cloths are sold by first-class mer- 
chants, and Agents of 7A¢e Ladies’ Home Fournal Vat- 
terns, everywhere If your dealer will not supply you, 
send us his name, and 6 two-cent stamps, and we will 
send you direct a sample Face Towel in its original 
package, together with a sample Wash Cloth FREE, 
After a trial, if you don’t think “San-KNIT-ary " the 
best towel you have ever used, return it and we will 
gladly refund your money. 


San-KNIT-ary Textile Mills 


1010 Diamond Street, Philadelphia 





Our New Catalogue and information 
of vital importance to piano buyers | 
mailed free. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 


117 Boylston Street, Boston. | 
| 


Your Photo on a 
Cushion Top 

































What can be prettier EART-SHAPED hanging pin- EWEL-TRAY of green plush with 
) Z abl | ° P , 
fee ro oe cushion. Any bit of figured or a bottom of red and green figured 
| pepe A nang: flowered silk could be used up in this brocade. Odd pieces of silk and vel- 
ol *theart, ore | — . ili 
| kodak picture of } way and the edges finished with a vet could be utilized to cover a tray 
| some person or a | : like this 
pleasant outing or | row of pins. ike (nis. 


vacation incident, en- 
larged upon a cush- 
ion top for a sofa 

cushion? Wouldn't | : 







Costs but 


ay ” you like a picture | 1 Cent for 
yY a ** of the baby on a | = 
4 ¢ WEEN '\ cushiontop? Were- Fifteen 
Ww produce any picture | P 
mM 4 on genuine satin, on Days Use. 
any of these colors, white, pink, blue, green or yellow } 


We photograph directly on the satin by our secret Japanese 
process, and it can be washed and ironed without faciny 
Made in two sizes, 18x18 inches $2.00, and 20x20 at $2.50 
Mail us any good photo with money order, and we will send 
your cushion top within five days, and return photo uninjured, 
ll charges prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. 

We have been established here for 15 years, ani! refer to 
Dun’'s, Bradstreet’s or any Bank regarding our responsibility 
and business standing. 


For further particulars, write for our free booklet 


The Jap Photo Cushion Co. 


282 St. Clair Avenue Cleveland, Ohio | | 
| 


If yon haven’t a Bissell 
sweeper in your home, you 
| are sacrificing a lot of comfort and con- 
venience that you might enjoy at a very 
slight cost. A Bissell sweeper will last 
ten years or more, costing but $2.50 to 
$5.00, amounting to but te for fifteen days’ 
use, during the entire life of the sweeper ; 
with all the saving of labor and time, 
saving of carpets and rugs, saving of furni 
ture, draperies, etc. 

In addition to this, the Bissell confines 
all the dust and dangerous germs, thus 


promoting the health and comfort of the 
entire family 

Buy now, send us the purchase slip, and 
we will send you a neat, useful gift, free. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 



































Kendricks Good-Luck 


TELESCOPING 


Pocket Pencil 


Sterling Silver (cut full size). In rich 
Mezzo-relief is shown the Horse Shoe, 











Le Dept. 63 Grand Rapids, oe 

the Four leaf Clover, the Mushroom 7 

and the lucky Pig with the kinky tail | (Largest Sweeper Makers in the World.) 
French Gray finish. A charming and | 








useful little remembrance for either 
Men or Women. For scoring at 


| RAY for a writing-desk. A pic- ERE is a convenient little box in 
Bridge Whist, Golf, Memoranda, | . . , a 4 oe an< = 1] 
and the hundreds of uses that a | | ture covered with glass forms the which a watch or any small 
good pencil i ded for. . | iec jiewe] ay be kept securely 
ye set nm ee ] bottom of this tray also. The mate- piece of jewelry may be kept securely. 
vy By mail, postpaid, rials used for covering most of these It is daintily padded and lined with 
. } . - ~ °* 
Complete Catalog a ant articles are applied with strong glue. silk. 
¥ Sterling Silver Revettios, 
Wate hes, Diamonds and Rare 
Art Merchandise. Don't 
: make yo «holiday purch ‘ses 
. without seeing our catalog. 
Re liverything guaranteed or , , We! 


money refunded 








For 







































Large Wm. Kendricks Sons urn it up side down and find the last drop 

Free 335 Fourth Avenue in a bottle of 3-in- One as good as the | It 

Catalogue Louisville, Ky. | never gums, turns rancid —no residue " ire 

oil, and the only oil that positively pr nts rust 
| and tarnish on metal surfaces in-doot H 
a e to Yr er any climate, in every weather. ‘1 noni 

$1 for Arts & Crafts Hand Wrought Cop- Ee SOSH) ERHTES, Maven, Fone a dari 

© per Candlestick like illustration below. Penne Sere , : 1 } 

Photo frames of Stained wood, hand wrouwht lead Your home will be 1 up na rig 
mounting, set wit! 3 50 side out if vou use 3-in- tian for « al 
gems like cut for an = mabiatlin fu “# “ : 
ow apart lg meng aly ag’ OO etc. Writ W. COLE COMPANY, 143 Broad 
made from your designs also. way, het Ah City, for ger 

CARPER CRAFT SHOP + and 3-in-One dictionary. Boru Fri 

1205 Elliston Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 7 > , - —— 
LITTLE doll’s-house chair can BOOK-COVER made of bro- ee OS 
’ i] } > “re > | 

e CLARK Ss : be covered for this novel watch- caded silk or figured ¢ a sonne , Something new for Christmas Trees ‘and Parties 
9th Annual Cruise | stand. The watch hangs on the tiny with a marker of a pretty delicate- 1 60oDs spEcrat let tas 
. : 1 . -_ atile oD tC 
Feb. 7, 07. 70 days, by char- | hook at the top of the chair-back, and colored satin ribbon, is an acceptable ”: 


la 
tered S. S. “ Arabic,’’ 16,000 tons. | 1 . . . : a stuns ve | « “Cr Lic “ e Falls, Mass. 
3 Tours Round the World. FRANK C. CLARK, 96 B'way, N.Y. | the seat is stuffed for a pincushion. gift for a book-loving friend. 18 Bridge Stre ot, pe ’ x 


























SHOES THAT LOOK 
LIKE NEW 
EVERY MORNING 








Shoe trees are no longer a luxury. 
They are a positive necessity if the full 
measure of comfort and wear is to be 
realized from shoes and their appearance 
maintained. Placed in shoes at night 
they bring them back to their originai 
shape, preventing curling or warping, and 
when removed in the morning the shoes 
have that bright, new appearance which 
distinguishes the footwear of ail those 
who use them. Correctly used they 


Add 25% to the Wear 


Our illustrated booklet on shoes and their 
care explains why. Leading shoe dealers 
¢ verywhere sell trees of our manufacture 
at prices which place them within the 
means of everybody who wears shoes. If 
your dealer does not sell them our booklet 
tells how to order them by mail and shows 
illustrations of the twelve kinds we manu- 
facture. Write for booklet A. Sent free. 











0. A. Miller Treeing Machine 
Company 
BROCKTON, 






MASS. 














POPULAR UNDERWEAR 


Vellastic Utica Ribbed Fleece Underwear in 
Big Demand. 


In the two years that Vellastic Underwear 
has been on the market, there has been such 
a steadv increase in the popular call for this 
superior undergarment that the mills find it 
hard work to keep up with the demand. 

Vellastic Underwear fills a long-felt want 
for a low-priced undergarment that will 
combine the conditions of ideal underwear. 
Vellastic Utica Ribbed Fleece Underwear is 
woven by anew method so that it is outwardly 
a ribbed and elastic fabric with a soft, downy 
fleece next the skin. 

The beauty of Vellastic Underwear lies in 
the fact that it affords a snug, comfortable 
fit, while the fleece keeps the body warm and 
comfortable. 

Prices: Men’s and women’s garments, 50c. 
Ladies’ Union Suits, $1.00 each. Children’s 

sizes in union suits 

eilAS Ty at soc, or in two 

«J © piece suits, at 5c a 
ei8825 garment. 

The trade mark, 
Vellastic Utica 
Ribbed Fleece, is 
sewed on every gar- 
ment. Ifnot at your 
dealer’s, write us, 
giving us his name. 


Made under Fabric Booklet and sample 
Pat.603164 Apr.26'98 of fabric free. ‘ 


Utica Knitting Company, Utica, New York. 






















SAFETY 
CORN RAZOR 
Sent by Mail $1.00 


A real corn razor, not a 
mere modification of a shav- 
ing razor. The blade is 
correctly shaped and the 
handle rigid. It has a 
safety guard, preventing 
its doing anything but 
what you want it to do. 
It will slice down 
the corn but can- 
not dig into the 
flesh or gash 
another toe or 
the thumb. 

















The 
Star 
Safety 
Corn 
Razor is 
made by 
the makers 
of the famous 
star Safety 
Shaving Razor 

the original 
and successful safety 
shaving razor. ‘Thatis 
sufficient evidence of its 
quality and practicability. 
Made of the finest razor steel, 
sharpened ready for use. Ene losed 
in black leather case. Price, $1. 
For sale by hardware dealers, drug- 
gists and at cutlery counters every- 
where, or sent by mail, post paid, $1.00. 

Your dollar back if you want it. 
Illustrated booklet free. 
KAMPFE BROS.8 Reade 8t..New York 

























































| —“ When I| Consider Thy Il 
Heavens” 
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W. L. Taylor’s Superb Series 
of Religious Paintings 


Without Cost to The Journal’s Readers 





“1 Will Lift Up Mine Eyes Wl 
Unto the Hills” of the Lord” 


N° SERIES of pictures illustrative of religious subjects which has 
appeared in recent years has created the same amount of interest 
and favorable criticism among art lovers and the public generally as has 
Mr. Taylor’s beautiful series which was published in THE LADIEs’ 
HoME JOURNAL, illustrating the Psalms. 

Thousands of persons purchased the magazine solely for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the pictures for framing, and from almost every 
part of the world letters have been received expressing the pleasure 
of those who have seen them. In conception and in execution the 
pictures are unexcelled by anything of the kind which has appeared 
in recent years. 

So beautiful are the original paintings that as soon as the first 
reproduction was given in THE JOURNAL one of the most prominent 
firms of art publishers made arrangements with us for reproducing them 
in all their original colors and beauty to sell through art dealers; and 
now, after months of preparation, they are for sale by these stores. 

A reservation made by us, however, was that we should also offer 
them to THE JOURNAL’S readers, but without cost; and so they are now 
offered to you, identical in all respects with those which the art dealers 
are selling for $1.50 each. The size of each picture, not including the 
margin, is about 1144x16 inches—as large as a page of THE JOURNAL. 





1V—The Nativity V—The Man of Sorrows 


Mr. Taylor’s Two Greatest Religious Pictures 


A THE time it was decided to reproduce the paintings illustrating 
the Psalms it was arranged that the two greatest religious paintings 
ever done by Mr. Taylor, ‘‘The Nativity’’ and ‘‘ The Man of Sorrows,’’ 
should also be reproduced by the same process and in the same size as 
part of the series. We likewise stipulated that these two pictures must 
be offered free of expense, and now these two are also ready. 

We shall endeavor to fill all orders, but bear in mind that our supply 
will hardly be inexhaustible. Order early and avoid disappointment. 





TO ANY READER who will send us $1.50 for a year’s 
subscription to THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL for some person 
who is not now a subscriber we will send to any address 
any one of these five pictures all ready for framing, carefully 
packed, shipping expenses prepaid. For each additional 
new subscription another picture will be sent. Remember 
that the order may not be the personal subscription of the 
sender, but that it must be for some one whose name is 
not already on our list. Be careful to write the addresses 
plainly and to state which picture or pictures you want. 





“Children are an Heritage 





bristle brushes, sponges or wash 

Unli 1 © cothe that absorb and retain 

filth from the bath and 
"hen ome sour, 


Bailey’s 
Rubber © 


Brushes 





are always clean, 
perfectly sanitary, 
and can be used by 
the whole family. 
The flat-ended 
teeth remove dust 
caps, cleanse the 
skin, open the 
pores, and give 
new life and vigor to the whole body.  Bailey’s 
name on every brush. Accept no others. Com 
plexion Brush 50c., Soap 10c., mailed. 


Clean hands for every one by using 










BAILEY SRUBBER 
TOILET BRUSH 
ae 


Price, 25c., mailed. 


Bailey’s Rubber 


TENT 
Sewing Finger -” 
APPLIED FOR 
Made to prevent pricking and 


distiguring the forefinger in 
sewing or embroidery. Three 
sizes small, medium and large. Mailed, 6c. each 








Bailey’s Rubber Glove Cleaner 


Unlike all other methods, it cleans the finest glove 
vithout injury to the kid. Rubs dirt off, not in. Re- 
quires no moisture, soap nor preparation. Cleans in 
two minutes. Price, 10c,, mailed. 


Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston 8t., Boston, Mass. 

















Be careful to address your letter to 


The Picture Bureau 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia 





“Stunted lamp-light’”— 
smoky chimney, poor draught, 
imperfect fit, cracking chimney, 
clouded glass—why do people 


put up with this when good lamp- 


light is the best light to read by? 


I make and put my name — 


MacserH—-on lamp-chimneys 


_that are clear as crystal, never 


break from heat, and fit per- 
fectly. 

Macsetu lamp-chimneys give 
lamps new life. 

Let me send you my Index to tell. you 
how to get the right chimney for your lamp ; 


it’s free. 


Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 

































You cannot possibly 
get full heating value 
from fuel if you do 
not use the celebrated 
Wilson Hot Blast 
Heater. ‘The patent 
down draft, which is 
perfected only in the 
Wilson, not only lessens 
consumption of coal but 


The 
Most 


Economical 


H t burns into actual heat 
ea er all gases generated. ‘This 

combination of economy 
Known and efficiency makes the 


WILSON 


Hot Blast Down Draft 


Heater 


the most satisfactory heater 
sold. Perfect control of fire 
at all times. For the many 
other wonderful features of 
the Wilson read our valuable 


FREE BOOK 


on heating, which is sent free. 
It will tell youa lot of things 





you ought to know before 
buy! ing a heater. 
our dealer doesn’t séll 
as YX ilson, write us and 
we will tell you where you 
can get it. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE 
COMPANY 
St. Louis and New York 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.25 


Sent to your home by express prepaid. 











———“ Beautiful and attract- 
Sizes and Prices | ive patterns. Made 


in all colors, Easily 

9x 6 ft. $3.25 kept clean and war- 

dy A oo ranted to wear. 

q be Wov i ) iece. 

aa 10; ft. 4.75 Both sides "an. ne 

9x12 ft 5.25 used. Sold direct at 

9x15 ft. 6.25 one profit. Money 

x te . refunded if not sat- 
isfactory. 


New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free. 








“ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 687-S Bourse, Philadelphia,Pa. 
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Cheaper than wood— 

Ornamental Fence (reno nunciesant come. 

teries—also heavy steel picket fence—sold direct to consumer. 
CATALOGUE FREE 

WARD FENCE CoO. Box 280, Marion, Ind. 
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Poor beds start the day wrong. © 


There are many breakfast tables like the one in the 
picture; —cross children, father a thunder-cloud, mother 
with“nerves.” These people slept on poor mattresses last night. 


Not even bad food can upset a family like bad beds. 
The food you eat is transformed into new tissue while 
you sleep; as your digestion depends upon how well you sleep, 


nothing you buy for your family is more important than 
a mattress. 


When you buy a mattress you want a good one— 
the very best, if you are a far-sighted person. 

But unless you buy a Stearns & Foster, you can’t be 
sure, beyond a question of doubt that you are getting the 
best —because you have to judge it by the outside —and a 
handsome tick tells no tales ! 

It’s the inside—where the comfort is, where the 
wear is—that sells the Stearns & Foster mattress. 


We are specialists on the inside of a 
mattress. And we show you the inside of 
the mattress you buy. 


At the stores, the dealer shows you the Stearns & 
Foster Mattress inside and outside. By means of our 
original device (patent applied for) you see what’s inside 
the mattress you buy. You see for yourself the pure, 
snow-white natural cotton; you note the perfect even- 
ness, the extreme resilience achieved by the wonderful 
“web process” that makes The Stearns & Foster Mat- 
tress so permanently comfortable. 

More than that. We let The Stearns & Foster 
Mattress itself prove its worth by having you sleep on it 
for sixty nights. Then, if you are not satisfied with it 
in every respect, the full purchase price will be refunded 
without question. 

We are the largest manufacturers of cotton felt 
mattresses in the world. Our facilities for making the 
best mattress at the lowest price are unequalled. 


The Stearns & Foster Mattress—Style 
A, ts the best mattress possible to make— 
inside and outside. 


We make seven styles of the Stearns & Foster 
Mattress, ranging from Style A, the finest, to Style G, 
the least expensive. Each style is the standard of excel- 
lence for its grade and price. 
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Never buy 
a Mattress 
till you See 
what’s 
Inside 





First znsist upon getting a Stearns & Foster, with our 
label sewn on the mattress. Then suit the style to the 
pocketbook. This will insure you most value for your money. 

It is worth everything to a purchaser to know that 
the mattress he buys is made of the best material 
through and through. If you 4new what unclean vermin- 
breeding mixtures of cow and hog hair went into many 
“ hair” mattresses—if you could see the old clothes and 
old rags that are ground into “shoddy” and used for 
mattress filling you wouldn’t accept as a gift, much less buy 
a mattress unless you could see what was inside of it. 
Good ticking and finish often hide such deceptions and 
trick people into believing that the inside is all right. 


You don’t guess, you snow what you are getting 
when you buy The Stearns & Foster Mattress. You 
see what's inside: The finest long-fibre cotton grown; 
each fibre so interlaced with every other as to give per- 
fect uniformity and wonderful comfort, so fastened at 
the edge as to prevent the mattress losing its shape. 

No handsomer mattress could be made than the 
Stearns & Foster. ‘Ticking, tufting, edges, detail of 
workmanship —all are as distinctive as the inside merit. 

No mattress of equal quality could be honestly made 
and sold for less than the Stearns & Foster. 

No other mattress made has the peculiar com/fort- 
qualities and the wonderful fe of the Stearns & Foster. 


No other mattress manufacturer shows 
you the inside of the actual mattress which 
you buy. 


Leading furniture dealers and department stores 
sell the Stearns & Foster Mattress. Insist upon having 
the Stearns & Foster. Look 
for the name, like this Rag~ 
sewn on the top at the end. 
If your dealer hasn’t the 
Stearns & Foster Mattress, MADE EXCLUSIVELY BY 
send us his name and we will [RUMI MEGDERS ceases 

: CINCINNATI.O. USA 
see that you are supplied. 

Our book “From Plantation to Repose” tells the 
story of the Stearns & Foster Mattress, from cotton field 
to home. It is fully illustrated. Let us send it to you 


FREE. (Just ask for book A.) 


THE STEARNS & FOSTER COMPANY, 
Established 1848. Cincinnati, O. 


STYLE-A. 
THe STEARNS & FOSTER 
MATTRESS 


REC.IN U.S. PAT. OFF 
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If your kitchen is small, it lacks 
room to put things away. If it is 
large, you can’t put your hand on 


what you want. An 


ELWELL 


Kitchen Cabinet 


fits the smallest kitchen. It concen- 
trates everything right under your hand. 

Suppose it’s baking day. Without 
an Elwell, you have to go to the bar- 
rel behind the cellar door for flour; to 
the ice-box for yeast; to the pantry for 
salt; to the closet in the butler’s pantry 
for the kneading board; to hooks across 
the room for pans. 

The «« Elwell’’ has a place for them 
all. No steps wasted with an Elwell 
Cabinet in the kitchen. In this all- 
providing cabinet there is not only room 
for cooking utensils—there are also 
spice bottles, boxes and chests which 
keep cooking materials from mice, damp- 
ness and waste. Its tin /ined flour bin 
is the delight of the house-keeper. 

It is wonderful how much easier kitchen work becomes 


withan Elwell. Write for our sixteen page catalogue “A"’ 
of designs and the name of our agent in your city. 


ELWELL KITCHEN CABINET CO. 








lis, Mi 
Pp . Minn. 








This 25 ct. Book FR EF. 


It tells how to keep your 
furniture and all wood in 
beautiful condition with 
little labor and expense. 
It explains how you can 
easily change the color 
and finish of furniture 
to harmonize with 
your woodwork or 
other furnishings. It 
gives directions for 
making your old 
discarded, poorly 

finished furniture 

serviceable and 
stylish. Tells how 
to produce all the latest 
effects in Weathered, Mission, Flemish and 
Mahogany finishes. This book is sent FREE 
by the manufacturers of aieeeeuas 


Johnson's 


Prepared Wax 


“A Complete Finish and Polish for All Wood” 
For Furniture, Woodwork and Floors 


It is sold by all dealers in paint in 10 and 25 cent pack- 
ages and larger size cans. Write today for above book 
and mention edition L H 11, 


S.C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. 


“The Wood-Finishing Authorities.” 


























No Hot Water 
Bag Made 
Combines Such 
Advantages 


Used for every 
pu that any bag 
can be,and in addition 
prevents getting up 
to feed baby. Keeps 
bottles hot all night. 
Invaluable while 
making short visits. 
Bandages, poultices, 
medicines, etc., al- 
ways hot. Doesaway 
with alcohol lamps 
and other heat. Costs 
no more than any first 
quality bag. Sent any- 
where for $2. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 

Marve) Company 

60 E. 23rd St. 
New York 





NO MORE 
GETTING UP AT 
NIGHT!” 


~~ pomnen ol ~~ 
KEEPS ™ BOTTLES 














——§ “BEST EVER” 
Wallace’s Household Brand Waxed Paper 


keeps bread, pastries, luncheons and sandwiches 
fresh indefinitely. Indispensable for keeping 
school children’s luncheons fresh, wrapping can- 
dies, etc. An absolute household necessitv. Write 
for free samples. Sold in all Department Stores. 


National Wax & Paper Mfg. Co. 
199-201 Franklin St. 














New York 


| well. 


| is a Contrary Mary. 


EARLY CHRISTMAS 
NOTIONS 


OR those of our readers who desire to avoid the 
fF Christmas rush and crush, and the buying or 
making, at the last minute, of something that 
pleases neither the giver nor the recipient, a few 
suggestions for attractive presents in advance of 
the holiday season may not be amiss. Hence this 
column of ideas contributed by girls who have 
thought and planned wisely for friends and 
relatives. 


A Minister's Sermons and Prayers, for a month, 
were taken in notes by a stenographer, for a dear 
old lady who was an invalid. These were later 
written out on the typewriter, then bound neatly 
and tied with bright ribbons and holly. ‘The gift 
was a delight to the invalid. 


A Gawlener’s Basket is sure to please any one 
who has a little patch of ground to cultivate. 
Weave an artistic basket in Indian fashion of 
raffia and make it of a generous size, but not large 
enough to be burdensome. Fill it with all sorts of 
conveniences —-like gloves, a ball of twine, scissors, 


a package of insect powder, etc. On the top 
spread holly and mistletoe or cut flowers. This 


gift will require some time to prepare, so begin 
early if you decide to make it. 


Old Curiosity Shop in this case did not mean 
the famous book of that name. It was only a box 
in the shape of a book, lettered ‘‘Old Curiosity 
Shop,” but it contained a collection of pins, shoe- 
laces, tape, buttons, embroideries, ribbon, etc. 
Odds and ends that would delight any woman’s 
heart rivaled each other in delightful array. Each 
article was daintily wrapped. 


A Thoughtful Little Boy earned a dollar and 
thirty-seven cents for helping his mother with some 
household work. With it he bought, among other 
useful and pleasing gifts : 


1 call-bell for grandma .............+.$0.40 
1 plate for mamma .... ..-...seeeeee 220 
Small basket for a cousin..... ..-66. .15 
Pin-tray for aunt ........--.. soeccece 05 


Souvenir post-c ard for another aunt, .0o2 
Any willing boy or girl can do the same and en- 


joy the pleasure and independence of Christmas 
yuying with his or her very own money. 


Contrary Mary’s Way of Giving is an idea that 
may require a little time and thought to carry out 
s a rule, there is no doubt that a Christ 
mas gift should be appropriate, and yet, strange to 
say, one of the cleverest Christmas givers I know 
On her list is an assortment 
of names and tastes, from the librarian of a big 
college to a gay débutante. I can tell you of buta 


| few of the gifts she gave, yet if you care to follow 


| rest. 


—— and nondescript volumes, Contrary ! 


her example od own ingenuity will supply the 
To the librarian, whose Christmas table was 
stocked with the yearly supply of book-markers, 


ary gave a chiffon veil, hand-hemstitched, a very 
trivial thing for an intellectual friend, and yet it 
was just contrary enough to be the most appreci- 
ated of her Christmas gifts. 

A very poor cousin who had Jived all her life on a 
farm and had never been quite able to make both 
ends mect would have prompted you or me to 
send some comfortable winter stockings or a pair 
of woolen gloves, but Contrary Mary, after careful 
thought, sent a dainty rhinestone pin for the back 
of the hair. Ridiculous, you will say! But it 
just happened that the gloves and stockings came 
next day in a box of cast-off clothes from a rich 
relative, and the cousin was as happy as a child 
over the pretty ornament. 

There were many other contrary presents. A 
seamstress, whose gifts were mostly calendars, 
shoe-horns, bags and pocketbooks, was delighted 


with a plain flannel waist, neatly made, which she | 


had not had a moment to make up for herself; and 
the débutante, whose friends sent opera-glasses 
and hatpins and powder-puff cases, was at first 
surprised and then interested in a good magazine 
for which she had received a yearly subscription. 


A Calendar Box for Mother planned by three 
married daughters living away oon home was a 
source of great pleasure to her. A pretty wooden 
box was secured and filled in the following manner 
on the day before Christmas, where the family had 
gathered for the holidays. 

The eldest daughter chose the months of Jan- 


| uary, February, March and April; the second 


daughter. May, June, July and August; and the 
third daughter, September, October, November 
and December. Fach had prepared a little gift 
appropriate to the day and season—useful, orna- 
mental or amusing—for each week in their respect- 


' ive months, and one also for every holiday, either 


religious or national. Birthdays of members of the 


| family were remembered by a souvenir card with 


date of birth and a personal sentiment. The 
birthdays of several noted men, including mother’s 
favorite authors, were remembered by a copy of 
their best work or poem. Each article was 
wrapped separately, tied with lavender ribbon, 
and marked with the date of opening. A pretty 


new calendar for the year was placed upon the top | 


of the other parcels with the dates marked on which 
each was to be opened. The gifts may be as costly 
or inexpensive as the purse will allow. 


Grandma Said Only Useful Presents would please 
her, so mamma hemmed six white linen dish- 
towels; Aunt Sarah another six; Cousin May 
made four Russian crash towels, and Lizzie four 
common dark crash ones; Alice made six of the 
five-cent honeycomb cloth ; Fred gave three dish- 
mops and a chimney-mop; another member of 


| the family gave four blue-checked lamp-cloths 


| and four red-checked glass-towels. 


Sister Lillian 


hemmed six cheesecloth dusters, and Bertha devised 


three dust-bags of cretonne remnants. Bessie, 
whose childish fingers have not yet learned the 
art of sewing, cut different-sized strainers from 
cheesecloth. Will designed a box in burnt wood 
for the strainer cloths. 

We tied each present with tape, finishing braid 
or blanket binding—all things that grandma could 
use. We packed evervthing together in a cracker- 
box, which Jim covered with bright enameled cloth. 

Aunt Caroline, who can afford better gifts than 


, any of us, sent three damask tablecloths and two 


dozen napkins. Uncle Henry packed a barrel 
with tin and enamel ware. Cousin Louise hem- 


| stitched half a dozen tray-cloths and two side- 


| tohave a new range set on Christmas Eve. 


board covers. Grandpa said it was.“‘up to him” 


| ma’s delight on Christmas Day is another story. 


Grand- 
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Your Dinner Service 


should appeal to your guests and reflect 


your good taste. 


Attractive china 


creates a pleasant prejudice in favor ot 


the food 


that is on it. 
china need not be expensive. 


Pretty dinner 
Wise 


selection among our moderate priced 


ware will prove 


this. A 


dinner set 


ought to be beautiful in design, thin, 
tough and durable. 


Such is 


“Troquois China’ 


made 


in Syracuse, New York. 


Ex- 


amine it at your dealers and you will 
be surprised at the reasonable prices 
of this handsome, durable china. 

Your dealer has what is known as an 


‘open stock’’ of our goods. 


If you 


break any pieces of your set, he can 
supply you with duplicates of the broken 
pieces, so that you need not go to the 
expense of buying a new set; and your 
service is thus kept always complete. 
We will thank you to examine Iroquois 
China at your dealers, and perhaps after- 


ward you will thank ws. 


If your deale 


cannot supply you, write to us direct. 


Iroquois China Company 


Syracuse, New York 

















| The “Pilot” Gaslight Maker 


For Country Homes, Hotels, Stores. 

Charge it about once a month. 

Takes about an hour to do it. 

Makes brilliant White, Eye-saving 
Gaslight, which costs a /hird Jess than 
Kerosene Light. 

No more Lamp-Cleaning, Wick- 
Trimming, Chimney-Wiping, nor 
Kerosene Filling. 


The Pilot Generator is a Self-Stoker. 

Feeds the exact quantity of Carbide 
needed for the Light required, by 
Clock-work. 

Can't overfeed to waste Gas. 

Can’t underfeed to cause poor Light. 

Can’t ‘‘get out of order’’ because 
it is so simple and positive in construe- 
tion. 

Can’t cause trouble because you can’t 
make it feed Carbide faster than the 
Gas from it is consumed at the Burners. 

Cost low enough to make it eco- 
nomical for an eight-room House, a 
200-room Hotel, or Country Store of 
any size. 

Can be installed, without inconve- 
nience, with all Piping, Chandeliers, 
Brackets, Burners and Globes in two 
days’ work. 

Tell us how many rooms you've got, 
or size of your Store to Light and we 
will quote you interesting price. 

For immediate reply, address ‘‘ The 
Pilot Generator,’’ 155 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 











you 
and write to 





Co. and Jolin Wanamaker, N. Y. 
deal, try 


is sold under a guarantee 
that it will do a wash in 
TWO HOURS that would 
take the best part of a day 
with any other soap, and 
leave smooth, white hands, 
OR MONEY BACK. Sold 
from Portland, Maine, to 
Portland, Oregon, by such 
first-class houses as Acker, 
Merrall & Conidit, Park & 
Tilford, Austin Nichols & 
Co., Francis H. Leggett & 
If not sold where 


another store. Save the coupons 


FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Your Husband — 


will be delighted if you present him with a pair of 
Holdupurdras (patent pending). 
the drawers from slipping down, hold them in 
place and add mnch to the pleasure of living. 
Send me 25 cts. and I will forward you a pair. 


WM. RICHENSTEEN 


36 Jackson Avenue 


They prevent 


Agents wante:! everywhere. 


Long Island City, N. Y. 





SANITARY - 
‘HEALTHFUL : WARM - 





ED Clothing should be warm and light. Blankets 

and thick quilts should never be put upon the 

bed. The weight is depressing, retains perspi- 
ration, causes nightmare and is unhealthy. Paper 
Blankets are warmer than woolen, and weigh only 
ten ounces each. Made of strong sterilized paper, 
kid finish, will not slip. Cost less than washing 
blankets. They are an application of A Well-known 
Scientific Principle. Worn between sheet and top 
cover. Price $3.00 a dozen, F. O. B. Cincinnati, or we 





will send two full size for sample, post paid, for $1.00. 
Also make the famous Paper Diapers that Appeal 
to the mother of the Babe, to be worn insicle the reg- 
ular diaper and destroyed when soiled. 75 cents per 100 
F.O. B. Cincinnati, or will mail 50, post paid, for $1.00. 








\ Whitelaw Paper Goods Co., Dept. L. J., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Zuyyestions tor Christmas Gifts aw 
Any of these Useful Articles in Solid Gold and Sterling Silver 


Sent Prepaid to any Address on Receipt of Price. Safe Delivery Guaranteed and Money Refunded 
if the Article Selected Should Not Please You 











ACSTVAL SIZE 


Solid [= = = 3 Te SOLE 87359 | ~~ Sterling 


14K Gold| 4B. Ya > Silver 





Jewelry 


Illustrations actual 
size. Stones all 
genuine 
6110 


Brooch, baroque pearl 
4.00 


6111 
Handy Pin, whole 
pearl, $1.85 
6112 
Brooch, baroque pearl, 
genuine 
sapphire centre 

$6.00 


6113 


Brooch and 
Chatelaine Pin 
3.00 


Necklace, 14 in., with 
5 amethysts 
$6.75 


7659 
Pendant, haroque 
pearl, $1.25 


Sterling 
Silver 
Novelties 


Following numbers 
are shown actual 
size 


76 
Ribbon Needle, fish 
40c. 


88 
Ribbon Needle, holly 
40c. 


23 
lhimble, with motto, 


“ A Stitch in Time 
Saves Nine" 
T5c. 


411 

Vlat Pencil, holly 
design 
50c. 


1348 
Scarf Holder 
25c. 


1448 
ley Ring, wishl one 
50c. 


5 
lape Measure, % in. 
50c. 


4163 
Broech, blue enamel 
owers 


Brooch, maple leaf 
30c. 


4203 
Ribbon Pins, with 
imitation amethyst, 
pair, 25¢ 
4651 
Hat Pin 
45c. 


Sterling 
Silver 
Novelties 


These articles are 
twice the length ard 
width of illustrations 

48 
Santa Claus Rattle, 4 
in. long, 


Glove Mender, 4 in. 
long, daisy pattern 
50c. 


760 
Neck Tie Holder, 
polished wood, 9% in. 
long, sterling ends, 
with ribbon 
90c. 





















FUEL TNINetOwyH «os 


ss 










Novelties 


These articles are 
twice the length ard 
width of illustrations 
928 


Food Pusher, clover 


design, $1.50 


970 
Bo-Peep Tea Spoon 
$1.50 


“Wedding Ring “ 
Napkin Ring, ¥% in. 
wide, $1 25 


36 in., $1.2 
1636 


Comb Cleaner, 11 in. 
long, 50c. 
2118 
Cream Lasle, gray 
finish, gold bowl 


2415 
lea Dall, gray tinish 
$1.50 


2601 
Shakespeare Rangle, 
“ This above all, to 
thine own self he 

true Hamlet 
$1.00 


4332 


Nail File, 7 in. long, 
finest steel file 
50c. 


4555 
Embroidery Sv issors, 
gray finish 
15. 


30499 
Caddy Spoon, hand 
mace silver 
$2.35 
$1061 
Match Box 
$1.00 


81562 
Toast Ash Tray 
$1.00 


81605 
Ash Tray. vray 
finish, $2.00 
81606 
Bottle Opener, 5 in 
long, 75¢ 
85372 
Book Mark, hand 


engraved 


85375 

Sterling Silver Frame 

insidle measurements 

2% «x 1% inches 
$1.50 


87077 
Hat Pin Stand, with 
terling Ilat Pins 
$2.00 


Without Hat Pins 
$1.25 


87096 
Nursery Pin Holder 
(jrins not sterling) 


87104 


88062 
Pin Cube, 2% in. high 
black and white 


base, T5c. 
88066 


Hair Pin Stand, 2 
n. high, 90¢ 
88080 
rd Case, lengt 

atere:| Ss 
$6.50 
95028 
sterling Monogram 
Fob, on black si 


n (1% in. wicle) 


$3.00 


mein 14K G 
$12.50 





1507 
Holly Tape Measure, 
5 


Mother Goose desizn 


New Moon Pincushion 


assorted pins, sterling 








224 pages of illustrations of IT CONTAINS MUCH TO INTEREST YOU AND WILL MAKE YOUR i i 
Write ri Our Vea + Book Solid Gold and Sterling Silver CHRISTMAS PURCHASING EASY AND SAVE YOU MONEY [§ Jf 
Diamonds, Fine Gold Jewelry, Watches, Rings, Silver Jewelry, Toilet and Table Silver, Fine Leather Goods. i" 


WE snow seny Mey. © Shee paranteaan DANIEL LOW & CO., 227 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. 


NOT TO BE FOUND ELSEWHERE 
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ADJUSTABLE COVERS 


FOR BOOKS —_— HE CHIEF PLEASURE one de- 
rives from a home is the abun- 
dant opportunity it affords for 
the exercise of individual taste 
in its adornment. 


SS a 


By Frederic Flagler Helmer 


T IS often desirable to protect with temporary 
| covers books which get a good deal of hard 

usage. Naturally, we wish a cover that will com- 
bine smoothness, neatness and easy adjustment. 
Such a cover can be made without paste or any 
sticking material, without needle and thread, 
without scissors, with nothing but a good-sized 
sheet of paper and a pair of hands. 




















ATLAMERICA. 


SHOES 7”WOMEN “a 
In size the paper should measure a little less 
$3.50 PER PAIR 


than twice the width of the open book and not 
quite double the height. The illustration above 

Women who wear our shoes are self- 

satisfied, 








shows about the right proportions. First fold this 
sheet the long way and from both edges toward the 
middle, until the paper forms a strip of double 
thickness just as wide as the height of the book’s 
covers. This strip must be carefully folded so 
that either end may be slipped over a cover of the 
book easily and yet with no great amount of room 
ce - ae a! petite % to spare. ‘To insure its fitting neatly it is well to 
is over forty years experience is use ‘one of the book’s covers as a gauge, folding 
the sheet upon it as illustrated below. Next, froma 
position upon the front cover, such as is shown in 
this illustration, bend the folde -d slip backward and 
around the book. ‘This leaves the final operation 


Because they are comfort- 
ably, tastefully and economically shod. 
Our mark is a guarantee of quality, 
also of shoe perfection, back of which ; 

If, for example, in the treatment of a library, one’s 
taste inclines toward the simple straight lines of Mission 
furniture, no other book-case so truly typifies this design 
@s the new pattern of Globe“Werniche Mission Bookcase Units. 


producing shoes for the family that are 
world-renowned. 


STYLE No. 11016 


Patent Colt Button. Medium Round Toe. ; —_———_— — Se 
VASSAR Last. An ideal style for dress Slip the 
occasions, Folded 


SOLD BY DEALERS 


$3.50 per pair, or sent by mail, $3.75 


Paper on 





the Front 





Cover ———___. 
Our EDUCATOR shoe is for men, women 


and children. ‘*Lets the foot grow as itt 
should.’’ Write to-day for our ** FAMILY 
FOOTWEAR” CATALOGUE. 


simply to turn the projecting end of the strip up 
and over the edge of the back cover, forming a 
sleeve or pocket into which the back cover of the 
book may be inserted. 








gaping, as one might expect, between the book and 
6" Whole Famit 
these parts also make convenient receptacles for 


the loose back of the cover. ‘There is no danger 
11 HIGH ST., BOSTON, MASS. note slips, clippings, cards, letters or anything 


° ) This is all there is to the making of this book 
cover. Paste may be applied to hold the pockets 

| tight to the back or outer part, but this is wholly 

that the cover will slip off or out of place. The 

connected with the & or subject of the book 


1dSh k | unnecessary, for experience proves that there is no 
sleeves or pockets hold it accurately in position, and 
which one may desire to keep with: it. 




















On the other hand, the Dull Finish Mahogany Sections 


Bend the with their leaded glass doors, afford a rich contrast to 
| Paper Back | the white woodwork usually found in the Colonial living 
| and Around | room. 

the Book 





Poor dolly! But never mind—she’s not 
like Humpty Dumpty. You can put her 
together again good as new, by inserting the 


DOLLY DIMPLES 


ONE-PIECE 


DOLL eae © a6 





| 

| The illustration at the foot of the column shows | 
| that, upon the inside surface of the book covers, 
| 


next to the fly-leaves, there is but one thickness of | 
paper, while upon the back (the rounded portion 
when the book is closed), which is cupenel to the 
hand in carrying or holding, there is a double 
thickness, and upon the sides on which the book 
will lie or be pressed against other books there are 
three thicknesses of paper. And again, along the 
lower edges upon which a book must stand or 
slide within the bookcase there is not only the 
one thickness of the protecting pocket but also a 
flanking double edge of the folded outside portion 
of the cover to take part of the wear. 

When a cover ad oy in this way becomes so'led 
—if it is not too much worn—it can be turned 


It’s easy and interest- 
ing; our illustrated 
gery book of instructions 
and all necessary im- 
plements are includec 
with each Elastic. 
Ask your dealer 
for Dolly Dimples 
Elastic, or sent 
oo paid on re- 
eipt of price. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


Measure Height of Doll. 
























No 1— For doll 10 to 14 ine ches high —2 25c. 

No. : 15 to 17 30c. 

No.3 * 18to20 “ = 35c. — 
No. 4 * 21 to 23 and ved 40c. - 

No. 5 24to27 “SOc. The Second 

lo. * 28to 3 * * 60c. -L P 

No? + Sato 36 “ 75. Pocket Ready to 





H. w. MEIER & co., 


Dolls, Doll parts — everything for Dolls. 
Lexington & Liberty Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


Slip On 











While the Early English and the Weathered Finish Oak 





















\ WHEN WINTER COMES 
prepare for the Season's 
a eee Remove the ef- 
fects of Summer Sun and 
Autumn Winds. Insure for 
yourself a clear, fresh, 
} healthy complexion that will 
be immune from redness, 
roughness and chaps caused 
by the icy blasts of winter. 
Do this by using 





It is antiseptic, pure and possesses a <lelicate flowery 
perfume peculiarly its own. 

Refuse Substitutes. They may be dangerous. Flesh, 
White, Pink, or Cream, 50c. a box, of druggists or by 
mail. Send 10c. for sample. 

BEN. LEVY CoO., French Perfumers 
Dept. A, 125 Kingston St. Boston, i‘ass. 
- — — 



























“No crooked 
legs for this 
bo aby." 







STRAIGHT LEGS 





if baby learns to walk with 
? 
Glascock’s 


Baby-Walker 


kindorsed by physicians as a perfect 


only a “ Glascock’s Walker 


GLASCOCK BROS. MFu, 00., 315 Factory Street, Muncie, Ind, 





und a Strong, straight back developed 


ical developer for children. In it 
child is safe, can sit, stand, jumpor | 
lk and keep clean. Supported 


by cushioned springs. Special 
sizes for cripples Accept 


< r —— from your dealer. None “ just 
is good.”’ Illustrated catalog free. 


inside out, refolded on the same lines and used 
again; practically none of the soiled surface will 
come into contact with the book. Indeed, another 


book can be fitted out in the same cover by re- | 


folding, provided it is not much larger than the 
first book. 


Care must be taken that the folded paper shall 


| be neither too loose nor binding at either end—that | 


is, the sleeves or pockets ought to slide easily upon 


the book’s covers. This allows the book to lie | 


open readily. 
Again, in the creasing (over the edge of the 


book) which marks the depth of the pocket or | 
| sleeve for the last cover to occupy, the folding must 


not be made tight and hard lest the cover fit like a 
coat which is too tight across the shoulders. It is 


In This Way 
the Cover 
Will Stay on 
Without 
Pasling 





best to give a slight crease and then try the cover 
on, for it may be found necessary to alter the fold a 


bit one way or the other to attain the perfect fit- | 


ting which makes the cover wear and last longest. 
In order to have both sleeves or pockets exactly 


of equal length, wrap the ‘‘folded strip” around the | 


closed book before either pocket is formed, and in 
this position give slight creases to show where the 
folds ought to come. 


add certain dignity to the subdued effect much sought 
after by those susceptible to quiet environments. 


Thus, whatever finish or type of book-case reflects 
your individual taste in furnishing a library, you 
have every opportunity to satisfy it, provided you 
first exercise sufficient interest to investigate our 
catalogue, which contains, beside numerous illus- 
trations of library interiors, valuable suggestions, etc., 
a Supplement in colors showing seven different finishes. 


The Globs“Wrvicke book-cases are furnished in full and 
three-quarter lengths, with plain, bevel and leaded 
TLE lis Pee ae ed ee ee ee ee a ot 
everywhere. Agencies in over 1100 cities. Where 
not represented, weship on approval, freight paid. 


Write for Catalogue A-106. 


The Globe“Wernicke Co. 
CINCINNATI. 


w York, 380-382 Br’ dw'y; Boston, 91-93 Federal St.; 
icago, 224-228 Wabash Av. 


























ie . an —_ 
if > 
_Way does igo . 
. y J , 
In either direction! Yes, in every direction, reach- 
ing out like Pantasote to all parts of the world. 





Pantasote, derived from the Greek, means ‘‘ To 
serve all purposes,’’ and, for whatever rea/ leather 
serves — notably upholstery — Pantasote does still 
better and at one-third the cost. ‘* Seeing is be- 
lieving,’’ and a test convincing. We make it easy for 

alltotest Pantasote 
by mailing, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, 
Morocco’ embossed 
squares of 18x 18 in- 
ches, 25 cents ; 25 x 25 
inches, 50 cents ;:27x27 
inches, 70 cents : and 
36x36 inches, $1.00. 
Just the thing for 
chair seats, cushions 
or footstools. When 
buying Pantasote by 
the yard look for 
PANTASOTE em- 
bossed on the selvage 
edge every % of a yard, 
Sor protection against 
fraudulent products 
—imitations which 
fail to imitate and 
are useless and ob- 
jectionable. To protect 
you against fraud ac- 
cept no furniture as 
covered with Pantasote 
from your dealer or up- 
holsterer, unless it bears 
our trade-mark label as 
shown below, 

Pantasote Leather 
looks so like leather 
that the ghost of a calf 
couldn’t tell it from his 
own skin, and wears as 

well. It is won- 

derful, and as 
beautiful as it is 
serviceable. 
Pantasoteis 
durable, bright, 
handsome, easily 
re cleaned, fire and 
fese 778 Je Peary waterproof. Under 
Sb > ’ friction it gets that 
fine lustre of old 
natural leather so 
i% , much admired. 







The illustrations 

represent two of 

the many hand- 

some effects in 

Pantasote leather furniture to be 
seen at our show rooms, 


25 West 34th St., New York City 










If you want an 
artistic treat send 
for our catalogue 
which contains the 
story, “The Old Man in the Coach,” profusely illus- 
trated by leading artists in ten colors. It gives par- 
ticulars, prices, and includes 
sample ot the material, exact 
tints from which to select. It 
also includes cuts showing the 
handsomest and most extensive 
line of leather covered furniture, 
giving prices, and details of each 
piece. Just write us and it will 
be sent postpaid. The number 
is limited. Write to-day. You 
will be delighted. Address 


The Pantasote Co. 


Dept. L 
11 Broadway, 


rs >—— 
Janlavote 





This label on 


New York Pantasote Furniture 
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The right foundation for a 


Luscious Pumpkin Pie 


is pure spices. No matter how good the 
other ingredients are, if the spices are 
adulterated, your Thanksgiving pies, pud- 
dings and cakes will lack taste and flavor. 
You can depend upon 


TONE’S SPICES 


They sell best where food laws are most strict. 
They are not only pure, but of the finest 
quality. The tight package keeps the 
strength “‘all there” and keeps out the dust. 
If your grocer hasn't TONE’S Cannon Brand 
Spices, send us his name and toc for a pack- 
age of any spices you wish, Ginger, Clove, 
Cinnamon, Mace, Allspice, Mustard, etc. 
FRE for the name of a dealer, “ Tone’s 
Spicy Talks,” a receipt book of dainty 


goodies, by the world's greatest cooks. The $150 
Ginger Cake receipt by Mrs. Hiller is included. 


Mention The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Order TONE’S Cannon Brand — Thanksgiving 
The finest quality Spices—Pure—Full Strength. 


\ TONE BROTHERS, Des Moines, Ia. 














7, 





Brown’s Famous Pictures 


Reproductions of 
famous Paintings, 
Portraits and Homes 
of Famous People, 
etc. Thousands of 
subjects, size 5% x 


8,1 
cent each, 120 for $1. 





fend 2c stamp to pay 
postage. We will send 2 
sample pictures and big 
catalogue with 1000 
miniature illustrations. 


Colored Pictures of 


. Size 5x7, 2 cents 
Birds each. $1.75 per 100. 
Catalogue and sample for 
2c. Stamp. 


GEO. P. BROWN & CO. 
Beverly, Mass. 


EXQUISITE .¢ BEAUTIFUL 
PICTURES WOMEN 


13 in number, of the most beautiful women of 
Society and the Stage, in rich duo-tone colors on 
heavy India tint art paper, plates 9 1-2 x 12 1-2. 
ready to frame or passe-partout, with EVERY ISSUE of 
"he Woman Beautiful, the new de luxe publication 
fur artlovers. Send 25c. for sample issue. 

FRANKLIN PUBLISHING CORP., 
. 292 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 











THE HANGING OF 
PICTURES 


By Vesper Lincoln George 


matter as is the framing of them. But just as 
you find curious and inartistic traditions pre- 
vailing in the way people frame their pictures, so 
there are unreasonable customs in hanging them— 
as, for instance, hanging them at an angle. This 
pate may have come from the necessity of 
anging varnished oil-paintings at an angle to 
allow them to be seen well in our badly-lighted 
houses where the light comes from so many direc- 
tions; but it has been applied to all classes of 
pictures, where no such precaution was called for. 
As a choice of two evils it would be far better to 
find the position in the room from which the pic- 
ture could be properly seen on such occasions as it 
would be most likely to receive special scrutiny, 
even if it could not be seen well at other times, than 
to put up with the ever-present and disagreeable 
tipping. The angle wedeeed by tipping a picture 
distorts the whole architecture of a room and 
prevents anything like real repose—an essential 
quality to a well-planned room. 

If we could afford it we should have our walls 
paneled and invite great painters to decorate 
these panels. A picture is a compromise. It 
should therefore occupy the same place in the 
decoration of the room that the panel would oc- 
cupy, and be, as far as possible, a part of the wall. 
Therefore it should hang flat against it. The 
location should be selected with the same care 
that the architecture of the house receives. It 
is a jéwel the setting of which should be of such a 
character as to display it to the best advantage. 


, “HE hanging of pictures is quite as important a 


When we have decided upon the location, two 
small, right-angled hooks may be screwed into 
the wall just behind the frame ; over these can be 
slipped the tiny eyes screwed into the back of the 
frame. The objection to making small holes in 
the wall is without any foundation in good sense. 
The picture is to be a permanent feature. It 
therefore has as much right to its location as the 
chimney-piece, though some persons would be 
continually changing the chimney if it were 
movable. If the picture is to remain in the place 
selected for it, what matter if the wall is scarred ? 
and besides, nothing could be more easily repaired 
—the scar is entirely superficial. Our pictures 
should liold such a place in our esteem that the 
setting of them should be made a matter of study 
from the point of view of effect rather than of 
expense. 

However, if pictures must be hung from a hook 
at the top of the room it can at least be done in a 
much better manner than that which is now in 
vogue. Put the screw-eyes as near the top of the 
frame as possible. 
hang nearly flat. Use piano wire, which is very 
strong and nearly invisible, and support the pic- 
ture by two hooks instead of one. ‘The picture is 
thus supported by two very fine vertical lines, and 
the converging lines of a cord which passes over a 
single hook are avoided. 

The hooks can be made the color of the mould 
ing or painted to match it, so that the support 
of the picture, which is a necessary evil, shall be 
as inconspicuous as possible. Nothing could be 
more absurd than the old-fashioned method of 
using green or red cord, and then having it run in 
two converging lines to a prominent white knob at 
the top, to which the eye is inevitably drawn. 


Having properly framed our pictures and hav- 
ing decided by what method they are to be hung, 
we have now to determine where they are to hang. 
An architect writing about pictures once said that 
no picture was a success as a decoration which 
could not be hung either side up. His meaning 
was, of course, that it should be interesting ir 
respective of the subject treated. It is true, how- 
ever, that pictures ought to be judged somewhat 
by their composition, and not altogether by the 
subject. 

Some pictures are of such strong effects in com- 
position that the eye is satisfied in the charm of the 
arrangement and does not need to know the story, 
while others have to be carefully scrutinized at a 
short distance to get the same satisfaction. Those 
which belong to the first class may be hung above 
the level of the eye or in places not easy to reach, 
while those of the second class must always be 
hung on a level with the eye. No picture should 
be ‘‘skied” just to fillaspace. If the room is high- 
studded a moulding may be placed, say, seven or 
eight feet from the floor, rod the wall above this 
moulding may receive a different treatment from 
that of the wall below. A figured ground may be 
applied. Pictures should never be hung where it 
is not easy to view them. 

As pictures var 
reason why those hung in the same room should 
not have the same treatment in framing—photo- 
graphs, etchings and prints in one room, with 
frames of uniform color to go with the woodwork ; 
oil and water-color paintings in another room, 
with uniform treatment. Thus one gains variety 
and simplicity at the same time. 


The subject of a picture is hardly in the prov- 
ince of an article on decoration, yet a word on the 
subject may not be inapropos, inasmuch as the 
effect of the whole is often greatly influenced by the 
subject chosen. Each person has his own fancy 
in regard to the subjects of the pictures with which 
he wishes to surround himself, and it would de- 
stroy the personality of our homes to attempt to 
control it, even if that were possible. Yet, on 
the other hand, we are often influenced in the 
selection of our pictures by outside causes which 
correspond very nearly to fashion in the matter 
of dress, and so are led to make purchascs of 
attenuated and hollow-cheeked virgins and ema- 
ciated and grotesque infants, in the name of High 
Art. The artist may have been perfectly true to 
his ideals, yet his point of view may not be ours. 
Such pictures may properly be hung upon the 
walls of a library, as illustrating some point of 
technique or composition, but they are quite out 
of place in the living-room, where cheerfui pic- 
tures which suggest healthy and human qualities 
should be the models upon which we mould our 
lives. Subjects that suggest painful or pathetic 
scenes should not be hung where they are con 
stantly in sight. A picture that inspires is better 
than one that preaches. 

Pictures should cheer, not depress. 


This will cause the picture to 


in size and shape I see no 
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THE “CLASSIC” 


A new design in the famous 


COMMUNITY 
SILVER. 


Its simplicity, Srace and beauty 
justify its name. 
Best silver-plated ware made; as shown 


by U.S. Government assayer's test. 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Lrp 


ONEIDA, NVY. Founded in 1848 CANADA 
Ask your Dealer 





Low Prices 























| Embroidered 
Handkerchief Case 


This 


make 


dainty piece of fancy work would 
an attractive Christmas Gift. It is 
made of fine Victoria Lawn and should have 
a colored inter-lining which may be merely 
tacked in place so that the cover can be re- 
moved at will, 

‘The cover consists of a hemstitched strip of 
lawn, 10 x 24 inches, one end being embroid- 
ered in eyelets and feather-stitching, which 
forms the top of the case, 8 x 10 inches. It 
may also be used for gloves or ribbons. 

Price of the design stamped on fixe lawn with 
white embroidery floss for working, 30 cents. 


The Modern Priscilla . sothetty for all kinds 


Art Needlework, Cro- 
chet, Knitting, Lace for ly Lingerie and Home 
Dec oration ; also China, Oil and Water Color Painting. 
It illustrates an«i gives directions for the new and popular 
facts in Embroidery; for the latest ideas and designs for 
ladies’ and Children’s Underwear, Waists, Gowns 
Stocks, Hats, and Dress Garniture; for Centrepieves, 
Doilies, Table Covers, Sofa Pillows, and all kinds of 
Wearing Apparel and House Decoration. Subscription 
price, 50 cents a year. 


If You Subscribe Now * Uefore January 1, 


we will send you the 
September October and November issues for 1906 FREE, 
and mark your subscription paid to December, 1907. 
We will also send FREE on request a perforated pattern 
of the em!roidered Handkerchief Case shown in the 
iMustration at the top of this advertisement. 


. 7 
-—A Christmas Suggestion — 
Why not give as a Christmas Gift THE MODERN 
PRISCILLA and the embroidered Handkerchief Case 
shown in illustration at the top of this advertisement. 


SPECIAL OFFER W¢ vil! give 12 months 


subscriptien to 
MODERN PRISCILLA | eginning with the Decem- 
ber number, and the design of the embroidered 
Handkerchief Case, described and illustrated above, 
stamped on fine Victoria Lawn with white em) roid- 
ery floss for working for only 60 cents. 




















Sample Copy of The Priscilla rent for four cents 


MODERN PRISCILLA 
221 J 3 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Sectional 
Book-Cases 


There isa great simi- 
larity in all other 
makes of Sectional 
Bookcases which 
precludes an artistic 
arrangement in the 
home. The exclu- 
sive (patented) fea- 
tures of the Gunn 
System give the 
handsome appear- 
ance of a solid piece 

of furniture. All iron bands and sec- 
tional earmarks entirely eliminated. Roller 
Bearing, non-binding, removable doors 
are found only in Guna Sectional Bookcases. 
Look for these features before purchasing. 
Take none other. A postal card will bring our 
new complete catalogue with valuable sug- 
gestions for library furnishing. Write today. 
GUNN FURNITURE CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Alfrs.of Gunn Desks & Filin, 
— Devices. 
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* You Can Afford 
ELECTRIC LIGHT Now 


HYLO 


Electric 5 
Bulbs Save % 


Sold Money-back plan, 30 DAYS’ Trial 


With H ¥LO you pay for just as much electric light 
as you want, regulating the light, soft or bright, as cle- 
sired. You can enjoy the luxury of light modulation and 
always be on safe side of expense. Pay you to see the 
Electric Lisht Co. about the cost of burning HYLO, 
Sold by all dealers of Electric Supplies on Money-back plan, 30 days 
trial. If desired we send postpaida H ¥Y LO lamp on receipt of 75c. 


THE PHELPS CO., 11 Rowland St., Detroit, Mich. 


















Santa Claus’ Doings —Gabrie|l; 
Columbia’s Christmas Givers — 
Pounds; Christmas All Over the 


Christmas 


Wor 1d — Denton ; Santa’s Elves — 

antatas: Fillmore; Little Joy-Givers — 
Fred Fillmore. All new. All for 

children. Last two for little chil- 

dren. Each 30 cents. Samples of any 2, 50c.; any 3, 60c.; 
all 5, 75c. We also publish Concert exercises, Dialogues, 
Plays, everything for Christmas. CATALOGUE FREE! 


Fillmore Music House, Cincinnati,0., or Bible House, NewYork 











HOW SHOPPERS CAN 
HELP GIRLS IN STORES 


By Delia Austrian 
HE ‘‘woman at home,” whose influence for 
T good should be farreaching, can in a number 
of ways make life easier and pleasanter for 
the girl who waits on her in the shop. If she 
stops to think she will appreciate the trying condi- 
tions which surround the saleswomen—hard days, 
disagreeable customers and long hours, and the 
fatigue and nervous headaches that so often result 
from these. Let any dissatisfied customer fancy 
herself in such a girl's place, not only trying to be 
self-supporting, but also perhaps shouldering the 
burden of caring for a widowed mother and 
younger children, or working for a sick and help 
oes father. Many girls rise early and do almost a 
day’s work at home before they start out, while we 
are still enjoying our morning’s sleep. Life is all 
hurry to these busy workers. If the vr were 
to inquire she might learn that the girl who is 
waiting on her is really too ill to be at her work; 
or perhaps she is anxious or worried about some 
member of her family ill at home, but she cannot 
be there because she would lose her pay, and 
that cannot be spared. It is certainly undignified 
for any woman, because she is a wealthy patron, 
to complain about a clerk and have her lose a 
position. 

My study and contact with women working in 
stores has taught me that the average girl found 
there is of high moral character, ofttimes bearing 
heroically great responsibilities at home. She 
merits, first, our appreciation, and second, our 
womanly sympathy, which is best expressed by a 
kindly consideration. This will mebe shopping 
a delight rather than a burden, and we shall prot 
thereby ourselves, for it is well known in the 
stores that women of happy nature, both clerks 
and customers, fare the best. 


The average woman makes little preparation 
when she goes shopping. She starts out with little 
idea of what she wishes, with a vague conception 
of quality or price, and she expects the salespeople 
to know her tastes and ideas. How much easier 
for both if the customer would think this all out at 
home and make a list of the articles she expects 
to buy and what she wishes to pay. It takes a 
great deal of time and many questions to show 
goods when a customer does not know exactl 
what she wants. She would realize how foolis 
it is to ask for Swiss and then get impatient be- 
cause the girl waiting on her does not strike the 
right quality. If she thought she would realize 
that this material ranges in price from twelve and 
a half cents to a dollar a yard. She is often 
comy Seertned regarding the value of goods, and 
she begins by looking at high-priced goods and 
gets discontented with cheaper articles. She 
often believes that a clerk will misrepresent goods 
to make a sale; this happens sometimes, but it is 
not the rule by any means. 

There are two different types of shoppers who 
prove annoying—those who talk all the time and 
those who refuse to say whether they like a thin 
or not. It is still more trying when women exten 
their shopping hours after the closing time, often 
not conscious of the fact that they are imposing 
unduly on the young women who wait on them. 
The customer may not be in a hurry, but it is more 
than likely that the girl behind the counter is 
anxious to hasten home and prepare supper for 
herself and family. But if customers must shop 
late, the least they can do is to thank the salesgirl 
for her time. 

When giving one’s name and address it is well 
to give the initials and the address distinctly. 
Some credit customers think because they have 
bought goods of a clerk before she can remember 
their names and addresses, and so they walk away 
with the remark, ‘‘Charge and send, please,”’ and 
by the time the clerk gets out her address-book the 
customer has disappeared. During the holidays 
and at other busy times it is well to have one’s 
name and address on a card and pass it to the 
clerk to copy. It is most important not to walk 
away for a moment and then return for a parcel, 
for if parcels are exchanged by mistake the clerks, 
not the house, sustain the loss. 

Many women, in looking at fine materials, han- 
dle and sometimes crumple them, and, if they de- 
cide to buy, ask for a fresh piece. Some women 
even buy articles, take them home and wear them, 
only to decide they prefer something else, and feel 
quite offended because a clerk hesitates to take 
back goods that are soiled. 


Shopping could be made less arduous for both 
women and clerks if customers were to extend to 
clerks the same courteous treatment they offer 
their friends. Women are often so deeply ab- 
sorbed in their own interests they forget that the 
girl behind the counter needs consideration. They 
forget that a large number in the ranks have seen 
better days; they have been reared by gentle and 
refined mothers, and these girls know only too well 
how women ought to conduct themselves. 

These women ought to understand that the 
giddy, giggling girl who works to supply herself 
with pin-money to purchase fine feathers and 
furbelows is the exception to the usual kind of 
salesgirl. She quneeeiay drops out of the ranks 
early, finding her tasks and patrons too exacting. 

Some women are angels until they go shopping, 
and then they make every one with whom they 
come in contact nervous and irritable. If men 
were to go shopping once with some women they 
would never want them for wives. When a 
woman is tired and cross she ought to go home, 
for then nothing looks right to her. A woman in 
this mood usually asks for one thing and means 
something else. She gets angry because the clerk 
cannot read her mind, and while feeling that she 
can only afford to spend one dollar she admires a 
five-dollar article and gets cross at the clerk. 

It is because we are all susceptible to kindly 
manners that courteous treatment from the 
woman who approaches the counter means so 
much to the saleswoman. Can a woman lay 
claim to superiority because she does not wor 
for a living? She forgets that a democracy like 
ours respects labor and values honest work. Let 
the women in the home remember we are placed 
in this world by God to help one another, and it is 
this nobility of mind and heart that makes us 
superior one to the other. Consideration is the 

mark that stamps the gentlewoman, whether she is 
a wife and mother in the home or a saleswoman in 
the store. 
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Solid Gold Rings. \ 050 Solid gold, pearls . . . . . §i rm 
576C Signet, Holly, Dec. 10K - $5.00 — PRICE " LIST 052 Solid gold, wishbone. . . . 50 
Same ring in 14K gold . 7.75 | 059 Chain 15 in. gold plate . $1.00 Stock Pins. 
One script letter tree, monogram 50c. 062 Bead 15 in. gold plate 3.00 | 019 Gold plate, im. Is 50 
The Catalog pictures over 1600 Rings. Solid Gold Brooches 029 Gold plate, oan 4 25 
Sterling Silver mecoehes, 037 Odd Fell : 5 | 021 Solid gold, bead ed, 75 
011 Maple leaf . : 25 98 Pe ellows’ pin . ‘ ‘75 | 022 Gold plate, bead ole 25 
Same in gold plate ; .25 0 Pearl wings . 5.50 | 023 Solid gold, scroll . 50 
013 Cupid. . ° ‘ 95 | O41 Pearl crescent, flower 4.00 | 024 Solid gold, holly . 75 
016 Double heart . |. | & esx . ee ee 1.00 | 025 Gold plate, plain ah 
051 Crescent, pearl ° 1.50 > Ps 
Same in gold plate e 25 026 Solid gold,plain . . ... .50 
018 Crescent. . i 25 Gold-Plated Hat Pins. 027 Solid gold, = Ss | ae 
Same in gold plate ‘ .25 029 Lily, were pearl 60 | 045 Solid gold,flower. . .. . 75 
033 Crescent,owls ... . 35 063 Ball. 35 —_——— 
Same in gold d plate ; 35 ‘Scarf Pins. 034 Gold plated brooch, pent — 
k Chains. 017 Sterling silver, owls . . -20 | 047 Solid gold locket . 50 
053 Chain 15in.14K . - 3.00 028 «Sterling silver, wishbone . -20 | 065 Sterling silver tea spoon, holly 
055 Bead 14in.14K . - 12.00 044 Solid gold, whole pearl . 1.50 | and mistletoe 1.25 





You Will Buy holiday gifts for friends and sehetives, You want nice things and you want to buy them at reasonable prices 
You also want to trade with a reliable firm. We Can Help You, We have been selling Diamonds, Gold and Silver Jewelry, 
Leather and Toilet Goods, Watches, Rings, Table Ware, etc., by mail since 1696; we have thousands of loyal customers in all 
parts of the postal union. We issuea Catalog that pictures over 10,000 articles; it’s a beautiful book — intensely interesting — full 
of ileas. In it are suggestions for each member of the family. 

The Catalog T ells H How we guarantee each article we sell; 


how we guarantee safe delivery; how we guarantee to please 
you or to return your money. 


And more important, it tells you how you can save one-third of your purchase- -money by buying 
“ Direct from Workshop.” The articles in the above picture were selected from the Catalog. ‘his gives you a little idea of the 
book. It contains 160 pages, each crowded with beautiful things suitable for gifts. We want to send this Catalog to you free. It 
will only cost you a post card. Wewant you to see tlie book if you do not buy. Won't you send for it? 


BAIRD-NORTH CO., 252 Essex Street, Salem, Massachusetts 
} EVIDENCE OF OUR RELIABILITY. 
The Proprietors of the Baird-North Co. are eponatt reliable business men. Anyone is safe in sending them money in 
advance. GEORGE C vAu UGHN, President Salem Safe Deposit and Trust Co., Salem, Mass. 
AND H. COLE, Cashier Mercantile National Ban Salem, Mass. 











THE WONDERFUL FLUID 
FOR DUSTING 


Makes Old Things New 


A little child, while dusting, can en- 
tirely renew the original finis of youl 
Piano, Furniture, Woodwork, Picture 
Frames and Chandeliers by slightly 
moistening thedusting cloth with Liquid 
Veneer! You can’t realize its value 
until tried! When we say renew, we 
mean that the whole interior of your 








| ; house, from the parlor to the kitchen, 


will shine exactly like new. 


REMEMBER, IT’S NOT A VARNISH! 

It leaves no coating, simply renews the 

old finish. There's no drying to wait for, no 

stickiness, muss, brush or cans; no revar- 

nishing to do. Try it on your next dusting 

day. You will get nothing but delightful re- 
sults; nothing but y,ood. 


MONEY REFUNDED — Try a bottle thoroughly ; 
if not perfectly satisfied with it return it to your dealer, 
who is authorized to refund your money. 
4-02. bottle, 25c. 12-0z. bottle, 50c. At Grocers, Hardware, 
Drug and ‘Furniture dealers. Take no substitute. Abso- 
lutely nothing equals Liquid Veneer. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., 368 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


A CHILD 
CAN APPLY IT 


| FREE 
SAMPLE 
BOTTLE 
Send us your dealer's name 
and address and we will mail 
you a trial bottle entirely free. 








Sold by all first class furniture and department stores. 


Sent Express Paid for $2 


to any point on or East of the Mississippi 
River. In ordering state width of bed. 


Beware of cheap imitations called “ just as good.” 
Mention your dealer's name and send for our 
68 PAGE FREE BOOK, “* Home Comfort and Beauty”’ 
which contains valuable hints on home furnishings. 
H. & D. PAPER CO. 
821 Weter Street, SANDUSKY, OHIO. 


The Only Beautiful 
and Artistic way of 
Dressing a Bed 


be 

‘ 
Weighs only f 
4 pounds saa 


It is made of strong 
corrugated jute board, 
and will never get out 
of shape, - 

ECLIPSE style has oval 
openings in which to 
store pillows. 
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Do you know what comfort there is in a § 
PERFECTION Oil Heater? Do you know that 

without any fuss or bother you can quickly warm a cold 
room, a chilly hallway, heat water, and do many other things with 
the PERFECTION Oil Heater that are impracticable with a 
gas heater, coal or wood stove? 
























There may be some particular room that you cannot heat 
with ordinary methods; the furnace heat may not reach all the 
rooms; you cannot carry a stove about. All these difficulties 
are easily overcome with the PERFECTION Oil Heater. 


Light it, turn the wick up as high as it will go without 
forcing. ‘To extinguish it turn it as low as you can; there is no 
danger. It can be easily carried around from room to room. 
Now in a bedroom, then in a hall, heating a living room,— 
anywhere from basement to attic it imparts warmth and 
coziness as no other oil heater will. The 


PERFECTION | 
Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device ) 


gives intense heat and is as easy to operate as a lamp. It 
cannot smoke because the smokeless device prevents turn- 
ing the wick too high. The oil fount and the wick carrier 
are made of brass throughout,— which insures durability. 
‘The fount is beautifully embossed, holds four quarts of 
oil and burns nine hours. Made in two finishes,— nickel 
and japan. An ornament to any room. For general excel- 
lence the PERFECTION Oil Heater cannot be equalled. 
Every heater warranted. If you cannot get heater or 
information from your dealer, write to our nearest agency 
for descriptive circular. 


1 RAyo LAMP can be used in any room and is the safest and best 
lamp for all-round household use. It is equipped with the 
latest improved burner,—gives a bright light at small cost. 

Absolutely safe. All parts easily cleaned. Made of brass throughout and nickel 
plated. Suitable for library, dining-room, parlor or bedroom. Every lamp war- 


ranted. If you cannot get the Rayo lamp from your dealer, write to nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY. 
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enburys 
Foods 


The Most Rational System of Infant 
Peeding Yet Devised 


Most babies when born are healthy, 


but on account of improper feeding 
many suffer and do not thrive. 

The ‘‘Allenburys’’ system of infant 
feeding is based on the proved scientific 
fact that a baby’s food should change 
as age advances and the child develops. 
It comprises a series of three foods, 
suited to the needs of the child at dif- 
ferent ages, and is a distinct advance 
over the old method of trying to adapt 
a child’s stomach to a uniform food. 

If you have a baby, or know of a baby 
of which a mother would say ‘‘It is not 
doing well,’’ we simply ask that you 
write us, stating the baby’s age, and 
we will send a package of the food 
suited to its condition, together with 
booklet giving valuable information on 
‘*Infant Feeding and Management.”’ 

THE ALLEN & HANBURYS?’ CO., Ltd. 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
Toronto, Canada London, England 







































of great 
interest to 


Every Prospective Mother 
Something new—only scientific 
garment of the kind ever inv ented. 
Comb) ines solid comfort and ease with ** fine 
form " and elegant appearance in the home, on the 
Street anc in society. — Aiways drapes evenly in front 
and back — no bulkiness —no draw-strings —no lacin 
—no ripping or basting. —- Can be worn the year round. 
Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 
FREE Send for our Fine Illustrated Book — ‘‘ Fine- 
Form Maternity Skirt '’ — It's FxKe to every 
woman writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their 
advantages, styles, material and cost. Gives opinions of 
physicians, dressmakers and users. 10 Days Free Trial 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten 
days.an« if you don’t findit exactly as represented, 
send it back and we will cheerfully refund every 
cent paid. Other Skirts —If not rin need of a 
maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 
you~same guarantee—Iilustrated book free. 
Which book shall we send? Write to-day to 
\_Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N.Y. 















YOU CAN WASH 


Ta\Ky" 


Corset Waists 


This garment combines 
pa t fitting corset waist ool 
1andsome lace trimmed corset 









cover in one. Illustration 
2 shows style No. 396, made of 
t | imported batiste. Sizes 19 
t | to 30, 
Price $1.00 
ONLY ONE 
(REGISTERED) 
nue WAIST 
“H&W” 
Soft and pliable, with 
lacings on each side which 


can be adjusted to the com- 
fort of the wearer, all steels 
removable. ‘This waist holds 


the figure at all times in 
proper position, bringing 
physical and mental com- 
fort. It is a boon to the 


expectant mother. 


Price $1.50 
At Corset Dept. All Stores 


Or sent prepaid on receipt of 
price. Address 


THE H & WCO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Baby Wardrobe Outfits. oss 


experience will send her complete set of 35 pat- 
terns for babies’ long clotlies with full directions 
for making, material to be used, etc., for 25 cents, 
or 25 patterns of first short cluthes with direc- 
tions, etc., 25cents. Will send my new illustrated 
booklet on baby things and helps and hints to 
expectant mothers free with order. 


Mrs, Ella James, 70 Weiting Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 

















WHAT MOTHERS 
ASK ME 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


Of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


The Baby’s Thanksgiving Dinner 


My two-year-old baby is to come to the table on 
T hanksgiving Day. ill it hurt him to have 
some turkey and a little plum pudding or pie? 
READER. 

It will not be at all wise to give the child the ar- 
ticles of food you mention. ‘Turkey is too rich for 
such a young child, and plum pudding and pie 
should P toes be given to children. Instead, the 
child might have some white meat of chicken and 
for dessert either an orange or a little vanilla ice 
cream. 


When 4 Child is Too Old for the Bottle 


Our three-and-a-half-year-old girl still takes a 
bottle when she goes to bed. Do you consider her 
too old for this? A. W. 


Most certainly I do ; sucking on a rubber nipple 
when her mouth is full of teeth is not at all good 
for her. Break up this habit at once. Let her 


take a new doll to bed at first. 


The Necessary Flannels for Young Babies 

Is it meneery to buy the heaviest flannels for 
children and babies during the very cold weather, 
or will a lighter weight do? INEXPERIENCED. 


Buy medium-weight flannels for winter wear, 
and on very cold days use a little flannel sacque if 
necessary; this may be worn either outside or 
underneath the white dress of a young child, and 
is a much better plan than allowing a child to 
wear too heavy flannels. 


To Break the Pacifier Habit 


My baby agen old) will not go to sleep without 
his pacifier. want to break him of the habit but 
do not know how. Mary T. 


Burn the pacifier and do not get another, even 
if the baby does cry at first. Let him take a soft 
rubber toy or rag doll to bed. It will take only a 
few nights of crying to break up this injurious habit 


Please help me. 


A Crib ts Better Than a Go-Cart to Sleep In 
Will it harm a baby nearly one year old to sieep 


in a large go-cart? I have not bought acrib yet, 
but will do so if necessary. E. E. R. 


If you can afford it I should advise you to buy a 
crib now, as soon as possible. A go-cart, even a 
good-sized one, is rather small quarters for all- 
night use when a baby is as old as yours. 


Covering a Baby’s Head 
Should a young baby have his head covered 
continually until his hair grows? Mrs. I. S 


No, this is not necessary, and tends to make 
the child tender. Leave the head uncovered but 
be careful to avoid direct drafts. 


The Preferable Material for Diapers 

Please tell me why cotton bird’s-eye is prefer- 
able to linen for a baby’s diapers. 

A YouNnG MOTHER. 

Because it absorbs the moisture better and is 
not so chilling as linen. For winter use Canton 
flannel is best for a young baby. 
Indigestion in the Young Child 

My little four-year-old boy has a habit of belch- 


ing wind and I cannot break him of it. Ido not 
think it comes from overeating. Please tell mea 
remedy for it. ANXIOUS. 


The child in all probability has some indiges- 
tion. Be careful to avoid hot breads, pies and 
fried food. A soda-mint tablet in a little hot 

water given when he appears to have much gas on 
his stomach would poebabhy help him a great deal. 


Constipation in a Very Young Baby 


My little one is ten months o!d. She has been 
troubled with constipation ever since she was 
three weeks old. Kindly tell me what I can do. 

c. B. @ 

You do not tell me how you are feeding her, so I 
presume she is a breast-fed baby. Give a table- 
spoonful of orange-juice twice daily between meals, 
and try massage of the abdomen night and morn- 
ing for five or ten minutes at a time. 


For the Child Who Cannot Go to Kindergarten 


Will you please state what a mother can do for 
kindergarten when she lives six miles in the coun- 
try? My little boy, nearly three years old, loves 
to have me tell him stories, but I have not time for 
that always. Mrs. R. A.M 


There are a number of very pretty and amusing 
kindergarten occupations that a little child may be 
taught to use at home and almost by himself. If 
you send to any large kindergarten supply store 
they will send you a catalogue, and you can then 
choose what you like. Show the little boy how to 
use the articles once or twice and then allow him to 
play with them himself. 


Training a Ten-Months-Old Baby 


Will it be possible for me to train my ten-months- 
old baby to use his chair when passing water? He 
never soils his napkin, but still wets it. Mrs. D. 


I hardly think this will be possible as yet. 
Children usually have to be old enough to make 
their wants known in some way before this can be 
accomplished. 


Why Figs are Not Good for Children 


I see you do not mention figs in your diet lists for 
young children. Can they be safely given to a 
little two-year-old child ? se oe FS 


No; I do not advise you to try them. They con- 
tain so many small seeds that they are difficult to 
digest, and sometimes they even cause convulsions. 


Do Not Experiment with Hair-Dyes 


Would you be kind enough to give me a recipe 
in THE JouRNAL columns for a harmless dye for 
eye brows and lashes of my two little daughters ? 
They are so extremely light I would like to darken 
them if I could do so without i aes the children. 

RS. J. 


It would not be wise to use any dye for this 
purpose. ‘The eye brows and lashes will probably 
grow a little darker as the children get older, 
and in any event it is much better to leave them 
alone. onsiderable harm has been done by 
using hair-dyes. 
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“My son ts certainly a fine sturdy example of what 
Lactated Food will do. My wife and | have recommended 
Lactated Food for as many as 20 babies — pointing to our 
own robust and hearty children as examples, To any one 
whois raising a baby, information of that kind means so 
much that, purely as a matter of Sriendship, we are always 
glad to tell friends of the food that we consider so abso- 
lutely dependable, and to explain how much it counted in 


if Your Baby is not £ oouin as it should, 
your baby is fretful, does not sleep 
wal, is not a happy, laughing baby,— 


its value for yourself. 
Your Baby will thrive on Lactated Food, and thrive better 
than on any other Food. 

The proof is easy. We are not contented to send you merely 
proof of how other babies have thrived on Lactated Food. 

We send you, free, a trial can of Lactated Food 
itself, so you can prove for yourself that Your 
Own Baby will thrive on it. 

The constitution of a Lifetime is being formed now, every 
day — with every meal your baby takes. Remembertlat. It is 
more than a question of today's health, tomorrow's strength. 
It's a matter of lifelong benefit. That's why it gives us real 
pleasure to send you Lactated Food in this way. 





The Sturdy Son of Daniel A. Loomis 


Try Lactated Food 


No matter how long you doubt and hesitate before trying Lactated Food, sooner or later you will prove 
Conscience will force you to investigate. 


Endorsed by More Physicians than any other food 


q 


LACTATED FOOD 


vaising our children. There is a certain responstbility nm 
recommending anything of such vital importance as a baby 
Sood, but to our knowledge, Lactated Food has never yet 
Jailed to make good the guod report we make of it. You 
have our permission to use this letter in any way.” 


DANIEL A. LOOMIS, General Manager, 
The Champlain Transportation Co. 


And that is why — sooner or later — you will prove to yourse// 
the truth of the promise. 


Your Baby will thrive on Lactated Food — better than on any 
other food. 

Use a postal, or write a letter, and tell us you 
want a free trial sample of Lactated Food. 

Address your letter thus: 

Wells & Richardson Co. (L. H. J.) 
Burlington, Vermont 

To put it off may mean to forgetit. For your Baby's sake, 
won't you do this now ? 

At All Drug Stores — In Four Sizes. 











TRACE 


MARK. 


Perfected 
Rag Dolls 


Made in clean, 
sunny factories 
of fine materials 


Cleanliness guaranteed 
by National Consumers’ 
League. Mail Order De- 
partment at factory. 
Dolls, fully dressed in 
pretty colors, fresh and 
dainty, with hand painted 
faces, shipped to any ad- 
dress by mail or express, 
charges prepaid, on receipt 
of pricein Post Office Money 
Order, Bank Draft or Cer- 
tified Cheque. Cash and 
stamps at sencler's risk. 







Illustrated price list on ap- 
plication. 
M. C. W. FOOTE 
coe Sole Manufactirer 
Wholesale and Retail. Plainfield, N.J.,U.8.A. 














Babies 


brought up on bottle need the most careful and 
prompt attention. The “ Bubble-Quick Heater” 
for nursing bottles (patented) heats milk to 
right temperature in one minute. Holds an 8 
oz. round bottle. Used over any stove or flame. 
Made of polished copper, two dollars, also of 
best charcoal tin, one dollar, express prepaid. 
May be returned if not satisfactory. 
Agents wanted. Send for circular. 


BUBBLE -QUICK CO., Dept. C, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


No More Colicky Babies 


Where the Davidson Patent Near 
Nature Nipple No. 66 is used. 
Does not collapse, is easily 
kept clean. Made of pure 
Para Rubber. Sold only 
in diamond shaped boxes. 
For sale by all druggists. 
‘Pure Gum” with Free sample mailed 
us means ‘‘ Pure Rubber’”’ for postage, 2 cents. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., Box 48 E, BOSTON, MASS. 
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For All Ages 


3rd—‘‘ And then the lover with his ballad.” 


Makes a delightful food-drink, nourishing 
and refreshing the tired body and wearied 
brain. More nutritious and satisfying than 
any other fountain drinks. A light luncheon 
for everyone, old or young. More invigorat- 
ing than tea, coffee or cocoa for the table. 

Pure, rich milk, and the extract of choice 
malted grains in powder form. Prepared by 
simply stirring in water. A nourishing, easily 
assimilated food in impaired digestion, satisfy- 





ing without giving any distressed feeling, A 
giassful hot upon ae brings refreshing 
sleep. 


In Lunch Tablet form in with chocolate? 
A delightful confection, far healthier than candy. 
At all druggists. A sample, vest pocket lunch 
case, also booklet giving valuable recipes, sent 
free if mentioned. 


ASK FOR HORLICK’S; 
others are imitations. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., 
Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


London, Montreal, 
England. Canada. 


--BABYHOOD—; 


The Mother’s Nursery Guide 


A monthly adviser in the care of children, without a 
rival in the world. Its medical and educational! advice 
is the highest. BABYHOOD, established in 1884, has 
won the praises of hundreds of thousands of mothers. 
‘The Boston Transcript says: ‘“This model periodical is 
worth its weight in gold.”” $layear. Sample copies lc. 


Babyhood Pub. Co.,1019 Morse Bldg., New York 


i They are the softest, smoothest and best 
































We sell them all over the world. 

flannels made; 25c to $l1a yard. Flannel Sample 

Book, 90 samples of finest white goods. Catalogue of 

Embroideries, Laces, Embroidered Flannels, Infants'Outfits, 

and hundreds of helps for expectant mothers, free if you men- 

tion this publication. 

F 25 we wiil include a perfect pattern for every article 

or C. in baby’s first wardrobe, telling quantity of material 
needed and giving comprehensive Mustrated instructions. 





The | Bros, Co. Est. 1885. Toledo, O. 











Sleeper 





restless little sleepers. 


outdoor play. 
perfect creeping garment. 


leading stores. 
50 cents, if your merchant is out. 


LITTLE TUDOR—Play Suit 


Little Tudor Specialties are now established as a necessity 
in the wardrobe of children up to six years of age. 

Little Tudor Sleeper gives all needed protection to the 
Comes with or without feet in 
light weight fabrics or warm flannellettes. 

Little Tudor Play Suit is the ideal garment for indoor or 
In the one and two year sizes it makes a 


These garments, sizes 1, 2, 3, 4,5 and 6 years, are carried by 
We supply you direct upon receipt of price, 


Our booklet “ The Story of Little Tudor” 
JONES BROS. GARMENT CO., Sole Mfrs., 
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Sian merece f° TRC. 
The ITHACA 
HALL CLOCK 


All Charges Prepaid 


We will ship this clock di- 
rect from our factory to you 
upon receipt of your request 
for same. We prepay all 
charges. Give it a thorough 
test asatimepiece. If itis not 
what you expected or as rep- 
resented, ship it back to us, 
charges collect. 

Use it 10 days and if satis- 
factory, remit us its price, 
$29.50; or $8 first roe 
and $3 per month for eight 
months. 

This beautiful Colonial 
timepiece, exactly like pho- 
tograph, cannot be dupli- 
cated elsewhere for several 
times the price we ask. We 
eliminate the profits of sales- 
men, jobbers and retailers, and 
give you the benefit of this saving. 


DESCRIPTION 


Constructed of polished cherry, 
mahoganized,or polished selected 
oak. 

Size—Height 7'4 feet. 

150 pounds. 
Ornaments—Etruscanornaments, 

solid cast brass, polished. Top 

ornaments, brass anc silver. Can 
be furnished without ornaments 
if desired. 

Crystals—Both «loors French, ex- 
tra heavy, polished beveled crys- 





















Weight 


tals. 

Dial—12% in. square, black Arabic 
figures on cream ground, cor- 
ners rich crimson, illuminated by 
neat gold scrolls. 

Movement—Eight-day. Polished- 

brass visible pendulum. Strikes 

hoursandhalfhours on soft-toned 
gong. First-class; accurate. 
Guaranteed to keep per- 
fect time. State if oak or ma- 
hoganized cherry is wanted. 
If you would consider the 
purchase of this clock, write 
us immediately, requesting 

us to forward it to you, free o 

all charges, for inspection, 

according to above terms 


THE ITHACA CALENDAR 


CLOCK COMPANY 
Dept.8, ITHACA, N. Y. 
Established 1865 
Makers of the world- 
renowned Ithaca Calendar 
Clocks 
If interested in calendar 
clocks, send for catalogue 

















Complete Novels, 


Novelettes and 


swia te ty & Cents 
For the purpose of introducing } 


our popular publications and se- 

curing new customers for them, we will send by mail post- 
paid to any address, upon receipt of only Six Cents in post- 
age stamps, Forty Complete Novels, Novelettes and 
Stories by Popular Authors, as follows: A Terrible Repent- 
ance, by Charlotte M. Braeme; Woven on Fate's Loom, by 
Charles Garvice; Jn Daffodil Time, by Effie Adelaide Row- 
lands; The Vide on the Moaning Bar, by Frances Hodgson 
Burnett; The House in the Wood, by Mis. Jane G. Austin; 
Maggie Lee, by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes; The Sapphire Circlet, 
by Anna Katharine Green; A True Story, by Mark ‘I wain; 
The Parson at Fackman's Gulch, by A. Conan Doyle; Head- 
leigh Hall, by Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth; Huldah, 
by Marion Harland; The Last of the Mountjoys, by Mrs. May 
Agnes Fleming; Samantha in W ‘ashington, by Josiah Allen's 
Wife; Elsie Latimer’s Sacrifice, by Amanda M. Douglas; 
The St. Hildric Diamonds, by Emma Garrison Jones; Sold 
for Naught, by Mrs, Ainelia E. Barr; The Mystery at Cal- 
thorpe Hall, by Charlotte M. Braeme; The Twelve Wine 
Glasses, by Mrs. Mz ary J. Holmes; My Host at C., by Anna 
Katharine Green; A Literary Nightmare, by Mark ‘I'wain; 
Alabama Foe, by A. Conan Doyle; Under the Laurels, by Mrs. 
Alex. McVeigh Miller; Monica, by “The Duchess"; The 
Mummy's Curse, by Louisa M. Alcott; The Bar Lighthouse, 
by Mary E. Wilkins; Throgmorton Haggett's Discovery, by 
Julian Hawthorne; Codago, by John Habberton; Plotting 
for a Husband, by Helen Corwin Pierce; The Turning of 
the Worm, by Ella Higginson; The Criminal Witness, by 
Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.; A Terrible Retribution, by Emerson 
Bennett; The Drunkard’ su es by Mary Kyle Dallas; The 
Heart of a Maid, by Etta W. Vierce; The Detective's Ghost, 
by Clarence M. Boutelle; John Beckwith’ Reverses, by 
Horatio Alger, Jr.; Lost in the Woods, by Edward S. Ellis; 
Across the Plains, by Virginia ‘townsend; Dorothy's 
Dilemma, by Hayde nc arruth; The Lottery Ticket, by Mrs. 
Jennie Di ivis Burton, and The Fatal Ride, by Esthe r Serle 
Kenneth. Bear in mind that we send the entire collection 
of Forty Complete Novels, Novelettes and Stories by mail 
post-paid upon receipt of Six Cents. ‘Vhis is purely an in- 
troductory offer; we make no profit. Satisfaction is guar- 
anteed or money will be refunded. Address: 


F. M. Lupton, Publisher, No. 27 City Hall Place, New York 








(sllustrations 
about ¥% size) 
the index to our low prices. 


° $}. 00| 7 Plated Pin, per pair . $0.35 


HOLIDAY SUGGESTION 


“Direct from factory" 
1 Gold Brooch 


2 Silver Scarf Pin, “ Holly” -35) 8 Gold Scarf Pin. . .1.50 
3 Silver Brooch,"* Wild Rose” .50) 9 Plated Pin, perpair . . .35 
4 Silver Hat Pin -50}10 Plated Pin, perpair . . 40 


5 Gold Hat Pin . - 1.50]11 Silver Spoon, * Poppy". .75 
6 Silver Pin “ Holly,” per pr. .651Send today for our free cat logue 
of gold and silver jewelry if you want to save part of your purchase 
money. Money refunded on any article not entirely satisfactory 


TURNER JEWELRY CO., Dept. L, Providence, R. I. 


May Voreen 


A NEW POPULAR POEM 


Written and copyrighted by a New Jersey 
lawyer. Book of 44 leaves. 14 appropriate 
illustrations. Beautifully bound, full cloth, 
Alice blue. Gold side title. Mailed to any 
address, postage prepaid, on receipt of $1, by 




















ROBERT S. GASKILL, MT. HOLLY, N. J. 


Worth of Calling Cards 
$3.00 and Fine Stationery $1 75 
Copper Plate with name engraved in Old English, Roman or 
Block and 50 finest quality Calling Cards an:| a 2-quire box of 
finest stationery embossed with 2 or 3 letter monogram. De- 
livered anywhere in the United States for $1.75. Send at once 
« descriptive circulars. Don't delay. 
WEDDING INVITATIONS and ANNOUNCEMENTS 
graved in latest styles — samples sent on request. 
ARTISTIC ENGRAVING COMPANY 
1624 Vine Street Philadelphia 

















CHRISTMAS TREES FOR 
CHURCH AND HALL 


HERE it is impossible or inadvisable to 

have evergreen trees at Christmas enter- 

tainments it is possible to provide some 
pleasing substitutes. 

What we might call a ‘“‘Bethlehem Christmas 
Tree,” because it is formed of star-shaped sections, 
can be made by following these directions : Secure 
a pine post, six feet in 
length, six inches square 
at the base, and gradu- 
ally tapering to an inch 
and a half at the top. 
From a pine board half 
an inch in thickness saw 
an eight-pointed star, 
thirty-six inches across. 
Cut a square hole in the 
centre, large enough to 
fit the post twelve inches 
from the bottom. Slip 
this in place and secure 
it with nails. Saw out 
another star, twenty- 
eight inches across, with 
a hole in the centre to fit 
the post twenty inches 
above the first star. Fit 
a third star sixteen 
inches across, twenty 
inches above the second 
star. On the top nail an 
eight-inch star. Around 
the edges of the stars 
tack a profusion of holly branches, taking care 
to preserve the outline of the stars. Cover-the post 
with holly well supplied with berries. From all 
points of the stars suspend little bells, or little stars 
of green, red or gold paper. Place red candles 
on all points, and on the topmost star place a 
candlestick containing a green candle. Cover the 
star-sections with green paper, and on these sec- 
tions gifts intended for distribution may be ar- 
ranged, or they may be covered entirely with the 
holly, cedar or other evergreens. 





A Star-Shaped “ Tree 


Owing to the number of pupils in the primary 
department of a New York Sunday-school it is 
divided into fifteen classes of six or eight children, 
with a teacher for each class, and a Magic Christ- 
mas Tree was a part of their Christmas entertain- 
ment last year. 

The tree was trimmed with pink and white paper 
roses simply made. Over each of these roses was 
fastened a green paper, five inches by seven, the 
shade of the tree. Inside was placed a candy 
weeee? in paper. The outer ec Fm of the paper 

was tied with a long green string and the other end 
pinched around the 
stem of the rose, so 
that it would hold 
on. Then the strings 
were brought to the 
floor where they were 
tied to green sticks. 

Fifteen sticks rep 
resented the number 
of teachers, and each 
stick had as many 
strings tied to it as 
there were pupils in 
the classes. The 
children formed a 
circle around the 
tree; the teacher 
gave them each a 
string, and ata given 
signal they all pulled 
The green bags came 
off and the tree was 
transformed into a 
beautiful bouquet of pink and white 
children scrambled for the bonbons on the floor | 
below. Using bright red roses would make the 
tree very attractive in the Christmas colors. 





Where Roses Hide 


, while the 


A Christmas tree that tells a story will keep | 
the attention of restless children, as well as inter- 
est those who carry out the idea. It is to tell the 
story of the life of Christ by articles hung on the 
tree that will picture scenes in His life—giving the 
best of texts es a Christmas address. A lighted 
candle will help to suggest the light that shone on 
the hills of Bethlehem; the figure of an angel will 
remind one of the announcement of Christ’s birth ; 
a shepherd’s crook and little woolly sheep will 
bring to mind those to whom the announcement 
was made; a star, which way the shepherds were 
to go; a little manger, the place where they found 
Him; and so on, showing a picture of Mary, scep 
tres of the three kings who came to visit the infant 
Jesus, and giving representations of different 
events in His life—a dove that descended at the 
baptism, and objects indicative of His parables and 
works: a bunch of grapes; a sheaf of wheat; a 
fish and a loaf of bread; figures of little children, 
ending with the sym 
bol of the purpose of 
Hiscoming —a cross, 
and the sign of His 
final triumph, a 
crown. Many other 
events and parables 
may be so pictured. 

We must remem- 
ber that in some 
parts of our country 
it is impossible to get 
trees or greens of any 
kind at Christmas- 
time. As a substi- 
tute, if a small, old, 
bare tree can be 
secured,the branches 
may be wound with 
narrow strips of 
green crépe paper, 
fluffed on the edges. 
Then scatter all 
over the branches 
‘‘grass” or ‘‘snow,”’ using green or white tissue- 
paper as you wish. ‘Take a sheet and crease it in 
tiny folds very compactly, then snip off one-eighth 
inch-wide pieces, which when slightly pulled out 
will give you a long, narrow, crinkled strip. Hand 
fuls of these strips should be dropped upon the tree, 
letting them hang like moss from the branches 
When the work is finished the tree will look almost 
like a real one of evergreen, and on it may be 
hung gifts or the usual tree ornaments. 


“Almost Like a Real One” 
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of diamonds, 


your price limit. 





mon-place 





Erooches 

100 Sterling Silver . 
101 14Kt 12 pearls, 3 
topaz . w. 2 
102 14Kt gold, 1 pearl 
103 14Kt = enameled, 
gee $7.50; pes arl 















| 104 6 pe arls, 3 
$s Bon od , 
105 14Kt enameled, 


4 diamonds, $30.00; 
4pearis .. . 
106 Platinum Bow 
Knot, 90 diamonds 
107 14Kt pear! heart, 7 
diamonds, eid all 
pearls . ‘-_ : 


Handy Pins 
108 i4Kt gold ° 
109 14Kt gold, 1 pearl 
110 14Kt, 75c; silver 
111 14Kt gold . 
112 14Kt gold, pearls 










jewelry, but 


HAPPY Christmas thought — 
put some individuality into your gifts. Let 
us heip you find something new and differ- 

ent. Advance copies of our new catalogue are 

rhe most complete book of its kind ever 


Write and we will send it FREE and pre- 


200 pages, 12,000 ill 


photographed direct from the articles — 22 pages of town 
14 of watches, 72 of gold jewelry 

and iovelties, 78 of sterling silverware, aol 

and cut-glass — exquisite gift suggestions for men, 

women, every member of the family and within 


A remarkable feat 


taste and fashion of the goods shown—not com- 
) the very latest things 
being bought and worn by the best people in 


113 14Kt, 75c; silver . 135 Collar Buttons, 
$0.75 as Lakt ie 5 .’ 1.15] greens, | < yo "$88 + 14Kt, $125; 10Kt, $ 
i4Kt go © 75¢ ; }125 1 -50) 85c; sterlir ilver . $0.25 
9.00 _ silve -25/126 _— 14Kt, ‘$3. 0; 136 Heart, Kt, P dia 
2.50 116 14Kt gok d, } pearls 3. 00| Sterling silver . . 50 5 ‘ 
14Kt Gold La Vallieres [127 pearls . . 1.50 . 1,75 
3.75 : 128 Dragon, 1 pearl, ' 
117 1 pearl, $3.50; | $2.00; 1 clin \ 5.00 137 Locket, 14Kt, 
6.15 ~ ya aaa aaa ly rune : 9.75; diamond 24.00 
' plete : . 6.00 29 ‘Tie Holder, 14Kt, 50 138 Cluster Ring, 
118 Ile art, 1 pearl, lado 00; sterling = . large diamonds, 1 
ons $5.2 Sica.” 5.00| — re same Gee ee - $08.00 
119 En ameled , graved, $25.00, with 139 : signet K ing, I4Kt, 
625.00)  Dearls aa” 00), om nds 60.00] $4.50; larver, for men 7.50 
120 Platinun n, 18 dia Phimble, 14Kt, $¢ 140 Wedding Ring, 
monds, 2 ped 18 ia E OK. $4.50; sterling 14Kt, $5.00; I8kt, 
26.00 plete er 95.00 ‘ ; 50) $6.25; 22Kt 10.00 
PY ‘ ross, 14Kt, $2.75; 141 Solitaire Diamond 
14Kt Scarf Pins | Sterling silver 1.00 King. 8 diamonds in 
65 121 Fleur-ce-Lis . 1.251133 Link Button platinum shank . . 250.00 
1.00122 Knot, $1.50; 1 | 14K it, $3.00; sterling “— line Pearl oer k- 
-25| pearl, $2.00; 1 dia silv 35 ace, 126 pearls, 25 
65) mond . 5.00'134 Studs, MKt geld, diamonds in catch =. 250.00 
2.60 123 3diamonds, 1 pe: url 19.00! each. 90 ent prepaid mveceipl of price 
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Philadelphia and New York. 
unreliable atticle in our store. 
“ Catalogue Concern,” 
diamond and jewelry houscs in Philadely 
34 years’ reputation touphold, Oursellin 
was started to accommodate our custor 
distance and really came about throug! 
ustrations, of the Army and Navy. 
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than any other store of our class. We 
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S. KIND & SONS, 1110 pao Street, Philadelphia 


Diamond Merchants, Jewelers and Sileersmithe 
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product of a Master 
men who have received their training in leading art centers of Europe and 
all working under ideal conditions, and where independ- 
of thought and action is 
displays of Pickard’s may be seen at the 
largest and most exclusive stor 


Write to-day for beautiful illustrated 
bocklet in colors, 


W. A. Pickard 


L 1500 E. Ravenswood Park 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Pickard’s staff of artists includes over fo 
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XMAS GIFTS—10c and 2 


Beautiful yet inexpensive Christmas gifts are instantly 
magazine pictures, photographis, 


Cards, Perry Pictures, etc., with the handy and handsome 


OLLIN rn ge ho 


— Ira 


Tamelel 


Phe new 10c Post Card Framele eal for prese i 


Any sty-e mailed f¢ n recep price 
not ai your stalionery, wwordcpart 4 


SPECIAL OFFERS: =" 


For $1 we send, (expressage prepaid) : 

















A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO., 228-240 Oxford Si., Philadelphia » 
ls I Oe 








made 


illustrated Post 


fs Four 25c Framelets (with mat et G! ine), of 
(b) Ten 10c Post Card Framelets (with C.lassine), or 
(c) Ten 10c Embossed Framelets rted sizes end colors 





5c 
































STOUT WOMAN'S REMEDY 


™~ 7 


EW, 7900 is E LF . 
; A tanta 
C '< (orser-_ - 


(i positively reduces the figure of the stout \ 
woman without the slightest discomfort 
—in fact, it will produce comfort. 

It retains the original “ Seif-Reducing Idea,”’ 
to which have been added the new “ Relief 
Strap,” the new “ Graduated Front Steel” 
aud the new “Double Garter Attachment.” 

These patented features work together, with 
the result that they greatly reduce the abdomen 
and give effective support to the woman who is 
physically weak. Physicians recommend this 
corset instead of ‘abdominal bands.”’ 

If you don’t know of this new corset, then 
secure it. It will give you a better shape than 
you ever had and a correct foundation for a 
well-fitting gown. 

The economical woman will find that one New 
Nemo Self-Reducing Corset at $3.00 is actually 
cheaper than three ordinary corsets at $1.00. 

Model No. 312, for the tall stout woman. 

Model No. 314, for the short stout woman. 

Made in Coutil, White and Drab, sizes 20 to 36. 


Price $3 


For sale nearly everywhere that corsets are sold. Ask 
your dealer ; if he cannot supply you, send us three dollars, 
state model number, size and color, and we will for- 

ward the corset to you, charges prepaid. 


Kops Bros., Mfrs., 35 West Third Street, New York 
How 


ey FREE 
ae . 
Rd ? % This Stamped Shav- 


ing Linen with instruc- § 
wf tions for embroidering and 
finishing this beautiful 
Shaving Paper Holder. 
Given, until Jan. Ist, 
1907, to every embroid- 
erer sending 16c. for our 


NEW EMBROIDERY BOOK 

















Book is our latest ** Embroidery Lessons with Colored 
Studies for 1907’’ just off the press. Over 150 pages; 
hundreds of beautiful illustrations. Complete instructions 
for working everything new in embroidery. Diagrams 
for beginners, showing Color Distribution and Stitch Slants 
for flowers—nothing could make the work more simple. 
Following features of special interest : 

Colored Plates of all popular flowers, etc.; Cente: 
Doilies, Sofa Cushions, etc., in the now popular 8 
Embroidery ; Hedebo Embroidery, Eyelet Embroidery and 
Mountmellick Work; fine line of clamped Hemstitched 
: Linens; beautiful Fish Set ; 
White and Tan Centerpieces 
and Doilies; Dainty Christ- 
mas Novelties; Extra Large 
Assortment of Sofa Cushions. 
16 cents pays for book and 
postage. Stamped Shaving 
Linen given FREE. Not 
more than one premium sent § 
to same person. Duplicate 
Shaving Linens are 6c. each. 
Sencl 16c. for 1907 Rook. Besure 
and ask for FREE SHAVING 
LINEN in your letter.. Book 
will reach you in one envelope 
and FREE SHAVING LINEN 
in a separate envelope. Address 


The Brainerd & Armstrong Co, 
6 Union St., New London, Conn. 








A Perfect Figure to Every Lady 


WHO WEARS A 


Sahlin Perfect Form and Corset Combined | 


Ladies who have worn this garment are No Hooks 


anxious to testify to its merits. The illus- No Clasps 
trations tell what space does not allow us No Eyelets 
to print. The Back View shows the man- No Strings 
ner of adjustment; try the position. It will ¢ No Heavy 





naturally throw your chest forward, 
shoulders back 


and cause you eS 
( " 
\ 


to stand 


Steels 


erect —thus 
broadening 
the chest, 
expanding 
the lungs and 





Strengthening 
the heart and 
stomach, 


rok . $1.00 
| ~ $1.50 


\ } substitutes. 
send us your order with dealer’s name. 
Iwo styles: high or low bust. Made 
in corset sateen, white or drab, also 
white summer netting. Best grade 
$1.50; medium $1.00. Postage 
prepaid. Give bust and waist 
measure and length of waist from arm- 
pit to waist line. Write for interesting 
catalogue. Free. Canadian Agents 

The Corona Company, Montreal. 


THE SAHLIN COMPANY 
1326 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Patented. 
Ask your 
dealer for 


Itis your guarantee 
against unsatisfactory 


ie Li 





SANLIN 
Penrect Fors “/ 
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SAHLIN | 


| earnest. 


| pin. 


THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
With One Idea: To Make Money 
extra room in your column, you 


| would say that a California girl 

from Los Angeles is more than de- 

lighted with her pin and the easy 

way she had of earning it, and maybe 
it would stimulate some of my Western 
sisters to get in and earn a swastika, too. 
For the little work I have done I am 
more than repaid by the pin and the 
money earned, and again I sincerely thank 
you.” So writes an altruistic member, 
who, when she finds a good thing, de- 
lights to pass it on. Of course there is 
room in our column for such an enthusi- 
astic letter, and room in the Club for 
all the ‘‘Western sisters” who read it — 
and for the Eastern, Southern, Northern 
and Canadian sisters, too. Come in, 
all of you, and let’s earn money together. 
Then, when you have proved for yourself 
how helpful the Club is, you, too, may 
pass the invitation along to your friends. 


What is Your Dearest Wish? 


WISH, if you should have a little 






« 





| pound a camp-fire, one evening last sum- 


mer, a merry party of young people fell to 


telling fairy tales. ‘‘If,” asked some one, ‘‘a good 


fairy should suddenly pop out of the bushes, wave | 
her magic wand and grant you three wishes, what | 


would you ask for first?” A general airing of 

wants and wishes followed, half in jest, half in 

One young man wanted a fountain pen 

and a trip to the moon, while the girls wanted— 
indeed, what don’t girls want? : ; 

‘‘What a pity you aren’t all girls,” said the girl 

with the little gold and diamond swastika, ‘‘for 


| then you could all join The Girls’ Club and make 


our wishes come true yourselves!” Everybody 
cashed, for this Club girl’s enthusiasm was one of 


| the jokes of the party, but in the end the Club got 


six new members out of that group of young folks 
—which was the last and the best of the joke, was 
it not ? 

Quite unlike the sympathetic remark of the 
swastika girl is this somewhat doleful letter: 

‘* Dear Girls’ Club: I have often wished I were 
a boy, so that I might earn money—boys have so 
many chances while girls have so few—but per- 
haps The Girls’ Club can find a way for me!” 
How many girls have felt similarly! But here, at 
least, is one chance for the girls, which those who 
are really in earnest are not slow to grasp. 

Has the Club really a fairy’s wand, that it can 
make every girl’s wish come true? Hardly. If it 
had I shouldn’t want the responsibility of using it, 
should you? But the Club can show you how to 
earn money, if that is one of your wishes. 


More About the New Books 


“THEY are fine,” say the girls. Some have 

already secured the entire six, and are wishing 
there were more. They will make fine reading for 
the long winter evenings which are coming, though 
when you see the books you will not want to put 
off reading them until that time. But your 


| friends would enjoy them, would they not, when 


Christmastime comes around? ‘There are books 
in the list to suit many tastes, and the illustrated 
descriptive circular, which may be had for the 
asking, will help you to decide which book each 
friend would enjoy the most. This is the list: 

“ The Conquest of Canaan,’’ by Booth Tarkington. 

** Nedra,” by George Barr McCutcheon, 

‘The House of a Thousand Candles,” by Meredith 
Nicholson, 

“The House of Mirth,” by Edith Wharton. 

“ The Gambler,” by Katherine Cecil Thurston. 

“The Clansman,” by Thomas Dixon, Jr. 

You may earn as many as you desire, and quite 
easily, too. 


Why Not be a Swastika Girl? 


NTIL a few months ago there were no swastika 
girls outside of the United States and Canada. 


| It was a Scotch girl who broke the record and 
| wrote this appreciative letter: ‘‘I was so delighted 
| to receive the lovely pin. 


I am very proud indeed 
to possess it and to be the first ‘outsider’ to gain 
one! It is beautiful. I feel as if it would bring 
me success, and shall look upon it not only as the 
badge of the interesting Girls’ Club which has 
certainly brought a new interest to me, but as a 

ledge that I strive to attain something in life. 
The very design has a suggestion of movement 
and progression, like the Club from which it ema- 
nated. I send greetings to fellow-members across 
the seas and best wishes for success in all their 
undertakings.” 

The little gold and diamond swastika is winning 
admirers for itself and new members for the Club 
every day. Very often people ask if the pins can 
be bought. No, they cannot. The only way is to 
become a member of the Club and to comply with 
the easy conditions which will entitle you to the 
Then you will receive it free, in a dainty, 
satin-lined box, with Tiffany and Company’s 
name on the lid. 


Why Don’t You Win a Prize? 


BECAUSE you haven’t tried? That is an 
effective reason but not a very good one_ I 
haven’t a doubt that somebody else, who had no 


| better opportunity than you, will be spending five 


or ten or twenty dollars of the October prize 
money, which might have been yours had you 
made the effort to win it. The fact that you did 
not try is a good thing for the other girl—but how 
about yourself? However, it is not yet too late to 
begin, for there will be other prizes this month. 
So if you join the Club this month you may win 
two prizes at once. It pays to be a new member 
just now. Wouldn’t you hike to receive a nice big 
check early in December, to help out with your 
Christmas shopping, or your winter wardrobe, or 
to ee for that little luxury you have coveted but 
couldn’t afford? It is a pleasant dream, to be 


| sure. Why not wake up and make it come true ? 


If he cannot supply you, | 


| for it wi 


How to Join the Club 


ERELY a request will make you a member— 
just a letter or a postal-card saying that you 
want to —- Then watch the mails for my reply, 
1 come very soon. If you should be kept 
waiting a little while it will be because so many 
aobg are writing that each: must await her turn— 
ut there is room for alJ, and the more the merrier. 
Just address 
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TAPESTRY 


COVCH »*° TABLE COVERS 


are made of the best materials, with durable 
dyes, and will give /asting satisfaction. 

The distinctively superior appearance and 
tone of Moss Rose designs is readily seen by 
a comparison with other makes. 


Tapestry Curtains, 


Tapestry Couch Covers, $2.00 to $10.00 each 
Tapestry Table Covers, $1.00 to $8.00 each 


Isn’t it prudent to at least have your dealer show 
you a line of goods where you can select amy pattern 
with the assurance that it ** will wear as well as it 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we will 
be pleased to recommend one who will. 

MOSS ROSE MFG. CO., Philadelphia 


looks ?”’ 


As you five with your home furnishings, they 

should be selected with great care. In buying 

Tapestries you are not only interested in how 
they /ok, but how they will wear. 


Ba Some 


CURTAINS 


$3.50 to $15.00 pair 
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One unvarying 

standard to which 

every instrument is held 

and by which we are 

glad to guarantee it 
explains the increasing con- 
fidence in the instrument. It 
requires no skill to select it — the 
skill has been put into its making. 
Go by the name and look to us for re- 
sults. Howcan you purchase at home ? 
Write Us for Catalogue K 


GEO. P. BENT, Mfr., 


XC, 


von 


is just what is sure to follow when skill 
and care and honesty are built into every 
instrument. 
made for the Crown Pianos by its merit. 
This does not surprise its maker, but mul- 


Crown 


215 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, U.8.A 





= 0 
Growing in Popularity. he 


The spreading fame of the Crown name 
Every day new friends are 


tiplies its friends, whose appreciation 
grows by the actual test in the 
home. Get the namein mind, 
the pianoin your home, 
and its benefits in 

your life. 


Geo. f Rent. 
Chicage 
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LEARN TO KNIT 


The most complete volume on knitting and 
crocheting ever published is the mez Columbia 
Book of Yarns (7th edition). Explains every- 
thing from the making of the first stitch to the 
finishing of the complete garment. 170 pages 
with illustrations of 160 different articles. A 
dollar book for 15 cents at dealers’ or by mail. 
_ No yarns equal Columbia Yarns — the 
finest, softest, most elastic and bril- 7 
liantly colored. 

Look forthe Co/umdia trade-mark 
on the label around every skein. 


Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia 























There is no other hair-brush like the 


Keepclean 


Hair Brush 


Handsome — Sanitary 


Its bright aluminum “face”’ behind the bristles 
cannot get foul by absorbing water, oil or dirt. 
Military, Cloth and Hat Brushes also. Genuine 


sold in green boxes, by good stores, everywhere 
Remember the name—don't accept substitutes. 














“ BATHASWEET” 
RICE POWDER 


Best toilet powder. Antiseptic- 
Relieves sun- 


ally pure, 
burn and chafing. 
Best for baby. 


25 


AT ALL STORES 


A Perfumed Luxury 
For the BATH 
Softens Hard Water 


Better than Perfume. 
25 baths, 


25 
¢ 





“ BATHASWEET” 
COMPLEXION SOAP 


Softens and whitens the skin. 
Makes heavycreamy lather. 
Very fragrant. Purest 

for toilet use. 


25 
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OR MAILED BY US 


BATCHELLER IMPORTING COMPANY, 343 BROADWAY, NEW YORK.U.S A. 
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Has aWOMAN any 
Interest in Life Insurance? 


Let the woman say. For her needs it was devised; for her protection it is carried. It extends the 
marriage promise to protect and cherish beyond the lifetime of the man who promised. 


Has a woman any interest in life insurance? 


Let the woman say. Thousands of them live happier 


and sleep better because those on whom they depend have been good enough and thoughtful enough to 


INSURE in The Mutual Life 


The woman who is a beneficiary of such a policy should 
take pride and comfort in it. She should be interested to 
see that it is maintained and that nothing deprives her of 
it. Let her investigate its value for herself; she must 
depend on it when all else fails. She will feel better 
when she knows for herself that between her and anxiety 


is the obligation of the largest and staunchest Life Insur- 
ance Company in the world. 

The inquirer into the stability of a Life Insurance Com- 
pany will look first at its assets. Its investments give it 
its strength, and make certain that the policyholders will 
receive their support in the day of their need. 


The INVESTMENTS of The Mutual Life 


have always been, and are now, extraordinarily well placed. 


At the close of 1905, the Mortgage Loans amounted to $109,771,- 
163.16, on which more than four and one-half millions have been 
received in interest during the year, and less than fifteen thousand 
dollars of interest was overdue at its close. Most of this trifling 
amount was paid in within a few days. The sum of $28,198,278.84 
was loaned on the Company’s policies, and $18, 195,000.00 was loaned 
on other collateral, no interest whatever being overdue on either item. 
Bonds and Stocks costing $239,986, 702.05 and having a market value 
on December 31, 1905, of $265,301,867.38 were held by the Com- 
pany, and on this enormous amount not one dollar of interest was 
overdue and unpaid, and but one stock failed to pay a good dividend 
in 1905, this stock being that of a new company, subsequently sold 
at a profit over cost. When it is borne in mind that no such aggre- 
gation of purely investment securities has ever been brought together 
elsewhere, the absolutely clean and indeed perfect quality of these 
immense investments excite praise and wonder, felt and expressed 


most strongly by those who know most as financiers of the dangers 
and pitfalls attending the care of large investments. 

The unique quality of the investments of the Mutual Life received 
a tribute some years ago, such as has never been given to those of 
any other investing institution. Frederick D. Tappan was President 
of the Gallatin National Bank, of New York, and was also President 
of the New York Clearing House Association. This widely known 
financier conceived and carried out the idea of prescribing in his will 
that the trustees of his estate should have authority to invest and 
reinvest the funds in any securities which they might select among 
those included in the current list of assets of the Mutual Life. Since 
then another gentleman has died who had followed his example. No 
such testimony is believed to have been rendered at any time in any 
country to the skill and integrity of any other investing board at all 
comparable to those rendered by these good judges in the case of the 
Finance Committee of the Mutual Life. 


The MANAGEMENT of The Mutual Life 


Everyone has heard of the inquiry into Life Insurance 
methods made by the New York Legislature last winter. 
It was shown that some companies had been extravagant 
in their expenditures. The Mutual Life did not escape 
criticism in this respect, but under searching examination 
nothing was developed reflecting upon the judgment or 
the honesty of those making the investments of this 
Company. 

Since then every new legal requirement has been met, 
and every opportunity for improvement in the _ policy- 
holders’ interest has been adopted by a new management, 
which is now suing those formerly in authority to recover 
money that was wasted or misappropriated. 

This new management has been in control for nine 
months, and its report for the first six months shows vast 
reductions. This report is an itemized one, and is too 
comprehensive to be given here. It is, however, easily un- 
derstood, and shows in detail what has been accomplished. 
It will afford the Company pleasure to give this report to 
those who apply by mail, or in person to its agents. ‘The 
same course should be followed in regard to any question 
which may arise in a policyholder’s mind. The Mutual 
Life, as its name indicates, is a mutual company belonging 


to its policyholders, and any inquiry concerning its busi- 
ness or methods will always receive prompt and courteous 
attention. 

The Mutual Life to-day justifies the opinion of Bishop 
Charles C. McCabe, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
who recently said: 

«After long and careful consideration, I am thoroughly 
“satisfied that the present administrations of both 
“companies (the New York Life and the Mutual Life) 
“are now effecting great economies and reforms, and 
“that these institutions, purged as by fire, are now in 
“a position to afford the protection of life insurance 
“in better form, and on better terms, than any known 
“in the past.” 

The vast sums saved and yet to be saved under the 
new management, will reach policyholders in the Mutual 
life in the form of larger dividends, while its unique finan- 
cial strength, its compliance with the insurance laws of 
New York, the best in the world, and its large business 
and consequent small expense per policy, will attract those 
seeking the protection of insurance, and make its avents 
welcome everywhere. , 

For further particulars apply to nearest agent, or address 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
New York. 
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TRADE 


Hand Trimmed Underwear 


is made exclusively by Women 


for Women and Children 


@ Knit from superior quality of yarn, giving 
strength and durability to the garment, and com- 
fort to the wearer. Its correct proportions and 
perfect fit are born of a woman's understanding 
of women’s needs. 


@ All garments are made with strong elastic 
seams, insuring wear and comfort, and a dainty 
hand crochet finish that appeals to critical discrim- 
inating women. 4 The button holes carefully 
made, and buttons securely attached, add to the 
satisfaction in wearing this superior underwear. 
@ Forest MLZ Underwear for Women is made 
in every variety of Vests, Pants, Tights, Corset 
Covers and Union Suits:—for Children, in 
Vests, Pants, and Union Suits. A size to fit 
every form; a price to fit every purse. 

@ Every well dressed woman should send for our 


illustrated catalogue of Fommg¢{ MZ Underwear. 
BROWN DURRELL CO., 102 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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If your dealer does not carry 
Pullman All Pure Irish Linen Handkerchiefs, 


write us for information where they may be had 
and for our Booklet No. 1 showing styles and 
patterns. We sell only through retailers. 


JOHN PULLMAN & CO. 
513, 515, 517 Broadway New York City 


Manufacturers and Importers of Pare 
Irish Linen Handkerchiefs since 1835 














Oily 
Hair 
becomes soft, 


clean and fluffy 
with the use of 


W&B 


Swedish 


Hair Powder 


“The Dry Shampoo.” 


Makes the Hair soft, clean and fluffy without 
washing. Removes dust, grease and excessive oil 
after brushing. A liberal sample and our pam- 
phiet “Ilow to have Handsome Hair” mailed on 
receipt of 10c. Regular size 60c and $1.00 per 
box. At your dealer or sold direct by 








WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. L, 170 Fifth Ave., New York 





ARRANGING 
FLOWERS IN SAND 


By I. M. Angell 


T THE season of the year when flowers are | 
scarce and high-priced economy becomes an 


object if a fresh floral decoration is wanted 
daily. To accomplish the making of a good show 
with a few flowers no method is better than arrang 
ing them in sand. Little more than a handful can 
be made to do the work of almost an armful, if 
wisely arranged. 

If flowers are arranged in this way they last as 
long, even longer, than when kept in water; they 
are easier to arrange, as they can be made to take 
and keep the desired position. A few sprays of 
verbena, for instance, placed so that each one 
shows individually, are not only more economical 
but mere beautiful than a tight mass. A small 
bunch of pansies, spread out in a dish of sand, is 
more attractive than the same bunch squeezed into 
a narrow-mouthed jar. 

The utensils required are a low dish, containing 


| moist sand with some bits of charcoal at the bot- 


tom, and a wooden toothpick or skewer. There 
must not be either so much or so little water in the 
sand that it will slide, or the placing of the flower- 
stems will be unnecessarily difficult. One way of 


| doing it is to make openings in the sand with the 
| toothpick, to insert the flower-stems, one at a time; 
| but it will be found quicker work and the effect 


less stiff to make a larger hole with a skewer, and 


| put in three or four stems at once: the combined 


stems are stronger than one, which is often weak 


| enough to bend or break in the handling. 


Place the longest-stemmed flowers at the back 
or in the centre of the dish, according to the style 
of decoration desired. The shorter ones are useful 


for the outside rows and the crooked or drooping | 


ones for the edges. 
what will help to give a better effect, as the flowers 
can be more easily placed to show their individ- 
uality. Pansies and other sensitive flowers should 
be kept in a soaking-wet cloth while they are being 
prepared. ‘Those which are attached to their 
stalks by very short stems can be made to form a 
sort of flower-mat in a flat dish of sand, when they 
would be useless in water. 

Enough water should be kept on flowers in sand 
to supply their stems with moisture, but not 
enough to loosen the sand and make the flowers 
fall. 

Shallow dishes are the handiest and most easily- 
obtained receptacles for these sand bouquets, but 


| when sending a present of cut flowers it is best tc 





arrange them in a box, either tin or cardboard, 
lined with waterproof paper and covered with 
crépe paper, tied with ribbon. 
Kside f 

several household articles that will serve as flower- 
holders for either sand or water: a cup and saucer; 
a berry-dish with a goblet set inside; a tin pie-plate 
containing a tin basin, inside of which is set a tin 
can. All of these are desirable for special styles of 
decoration and are a little out of the ordinary. 
Moss is a great help in filling up vacant places and 
hiding unfinished surfaces. ‘The rec en le should 
never be of many colors, nor be of too bright colors. 


Fern sprays should be used with heavy-looking 
flowers and will greatly increase their beauty. 
Many other foliage plants are useful to mix with 
flowers that would be too gaudy alone. Attractive 
foliage is provided by the following plants, which 
are all easily cultivated: Annual artemisia, south- 
ernwood, California pepper grass, ornamental 
kale, variegated spirwa, box, muskmallow (both 
leaves and branches before blooming) and wild 
hardhack. One of the most valuable foliage plants 
is perennial gypsophila, sometimes called Scotch- 
mist. Common asparagus, carrot tops, black- 
berry leaves and fern-leaved parsley are all attract- 
ive. Boston fern is one of the best for foliage, as 
it keeps fresh in water for a long time. 

Every garden should contain the common 
flowers that are not hurt by early frosts, to give a 
supply of autumn bouquets. Among the best of 
these are pansies, cornflowers, sweet peas, lark- 
spurs, marigolds, verbenas, mignonettes, calen- 
dulas, chrysanthemums and wall-flowers. 

Cut flowers kept in water may be made to last 
longer by the addition of a few drops of ammonia 
or camphor or a little salt or charcoal. Another 
method is to take them out of the water every night 
and wrap, stems and all, after sprinkling, in a satu- 
rated cloth and lay in a place that is cool but not 
freezing. Still another way is to dip the stems in 
hot water when they are first cut, and repeat the 
treatment when they show signs of wilting, first 
cutting half an inch from the ends of the stems to 
renew their capacity for absorbing water. 

Flowers always take a more natural position 
after standing a while, so it is well to cut and 
arrange them several hours before they are wanted. 


Here are a few easily-remembered rules which 
apply to cut flowers, whether they are kept in sand 
or water: 

Do not let them stand in sunshine or wind. 

Keep them ina cool place when not in use for deco- 
ration, either on the cellar floor or outdoors at night. 

Never use a stale floral decoration: it is worse than 
one. 

One kind of flower is more effective than any but 
a wise and safe combination. 


A potted fern will always serve for table orna- 
ment when the garden does not supply flowers. 
If color is ever wanted with it, long-stemmed 


| flowers can be inserted in the soil around the fern 


in a way that does not show the stems. 

Nothing can exceed the Japanese way of arrang- 
ing cut flowers. They first select the longest flower- 
stalk and trim off any unnecessary leaf and stem, 
then the medium stalks, and last the short or 
crooked ones, which are often made to droop over 
the side. They never permit the effect to be either 
flat, hard or crowded. . 





Place the Longest-Stemmed Flowers in the Back 


rom the ordinary jar and vase there are 


Mounding up the sand some- | 


Ay \ 
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y Our Free Catalogue 


( EL Is ready for its annual mission of practical 
magazine economy to the homes of 1,000,000 

people who read magazines and newspapers. 

There is dividend-paying information on every page of 

this big 1907 edition, which lists over 3,000 magazines, 
periodicals, newspapers and combination offers. Our system 
saves vou subscription money, for we quote you the 


Lowest Existing Prices 


New ideas and new suggestions and valuable information 
for every magazine reader, are found in this catalogue, the 
most complete one of the kind ever published, and we offer 
it to YOU simply for your name on a postal card. 






Ours is one of the largest subscription agencies 
in the world and we are known everywhere. 
We therefore enjoy the closest relations with 
the publishers, and are thereby enabled to 
secure unusual concessions, giving 
us every facility for furnishing any 
magazine, periodical or newspaper 





° E. sP00pee Berrien 
in the world at a rate much lower neue 
than you believe possible. F 
3 Ly SD 
We have helped thousands save maga- ie A 
zine dollars. We can do the same for you. ry 
Simply send us your name on a one-cent [| JHHANSO 
ostal card, asking for our Free Catalogue. | LS=fX) 
rite to-day. Wecaninterest you. Address =_*> 


J. M. HANSON’S MAGAZINE AGENCY 
wjo Fourth Ave, (near 12th st.) 212 Hanson Block, Lexington, Ky. 
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The perfect material and scientific principle of construction of the SY-CLO 
Closet entirely overcomes the unpleasant and unsanitary features that make the 
ordinary closet a menace to health, The SY-CLO Closet does away with 
necessary care that makes the common closet a household burden. 


Study the sectional view of the SY-CLO illustrated below. Notice 
the unusual extent of water surface in the bowl. No possibility of 
impurity adhering to the sides. That's why the SY-CLO is 
always clean. 


Unlike the ordinary closet, the SY-CLO Closet has a 
double cleansing action, a combination of flush from 
above and a powerful pump-like pull from below. 
The downward rush of water creates a vacuum in 
the pipe into which the entire contents of the 
bowl is drawn with irresistible syphonic force. 


That's why the SY-CLO Closet is called 


The Closet. 
That 
Cleans Itself 


The sectional cut shows the deep water-seal that perpetually 
guards the household health by making impossible the escape of 
sewer gas, a subtle and often unsuspected poison. 

The material of the SY-CLO Closet is heavy white china, hand 
moulded into a single piece. No joint, crack or crevice to retain impurity. 
No surface to chip off or crack. Nothing to rust or corrode. Unaffected by 
water, acid or wear. 
The name “SY-CLO” on a closet guarantees that it is made under the direction 
and supervision of the Pot- 
teries Selling Company, of the 

















best materials, and with the 
aid of the best engineering 
skill, and has the united en- 
dorsement of eighteen of the 
leading potteries of America. 

Lavatories of every design 
made of the same material 


as the SY-CLO Closets. 
POTTERIES SELLING COMPANY, 


Valuable Booklet on 
‘* Household Health’’ 
sent free 
if you mention 
the name of 


your Plumber. 

















TRENTON, N. J. 
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With a Smile 


instead of with a dread for its drudgery and 
difficulties. The old-fashioned way of 
washing clothes by hand on a _ rubbing 
board is nothing less than slavery. 

Why should any woman stand for many 
long hours each week over a hot, steaming 
tub full of dirty clothes, inhaling their odors, 
rubbing away her health and strength? She 
not only wears out herself, but also wears 


" eo freight to pay, no expense, no trouble. 
free herself from the drudgeries of wash “Satisfaction or Your Money Back.” 
day by the use of an 








out the clothes, and after washday it means The Acme Special ~ 
5 . savant : Your deale: can deliver this machine at 
darning and patching, sewing on buttons, etc. neat Saas oh @ toaae edlon tee one 
It is within the reach of every woman to for any similar washer. You have no 





ACME WASHER 


This machine is built on the only correct principle and is the most practical washer on the 
market. It will wash perfectly clean anything from a piece of lace to a heavy blanket without 
tearing a thread or breaking a button. You can sit comfortably in a chair while running it; 
even a small child can turn out a tub full of clothes in from 6 to 10 minutes by the clock with- 
out particular exertion. In fact, we will guarantee that an ACME WASHER will do your 
work better, more easily and more quickly, and with less wear and tear on you or on the cloth- 
ing, than you can do it by hand or with any other machine. 

We can’t tell you all about the ACME here, but to every woman interested in turning 
the slavery of washday into real comfort, we will be glad to send a copy of our new 


‘é ” We make two styles of ACME Washer, 
Book Wash - Day Comfort” — Free namely, the ACME SPECIAL (illus- 
trated above) and the IMPROVED ACME. Both machines are exactly alike in their method and 


capacity for doing the washing. Both are described and illustrated in our book. Send for it today. 



















| Thi ! 
(1) The movable wringer R d h Off 
The Improved Acme “ stand brings the wringer ea 1S er - 

— a over the tub; (2) the ex- _ 
= oe = tension stand holds the | We want you to try an ACME 
superiority, more con caciak on & tak ei , -' 
venient attachments, the tub; the hinged lid Washer for 30 days in your own 
and does more an and “ rubber" leaned home. and we are going ¢ alan 
better work than A back on the handle, so : sme, and we a e going to make 
ag ther waunee CF er Ones Se it as easy as possible for you to do 
even a higher tub. so. If you will write us, we will 
price. Ask 








eg tng give you the name of the dealer in 
your locality who handles ACME Washers. 
You can purchase either style machine 
from him with the understanding that, after 
using the machine 30 days, if it is not entirely 
satisfactory, he will take it away and refund your 
money. You risk nothing but the price of a stamp. 
Write To-day witita'Foinay ute yuk ie ns 


just ready to buy or even try a machine; in that case let us 
send the little booklet — remember, it’s FREE —Write To-day. 


Acme Washing Machine Company 
2654 S. High Street Columbus, Ohio, U.S. A. 
Cc 























The Color of 


the Complexion 


Everyone is entitled by nature to a good complexion; and each complexion 
has its own peculiar shading, its own special beauty of coloring. 

A yellow, sallow, gray, coarse condition of skin is always due to unfair 
treatment — usually wrong soap — never lo the intention of nature. 


PALMOLIVE 


which is more than soap, c/ears the complexion and develops all its comeliness 
of coloring. PALMOLIVE does not bleach the face or give it a fictitious color, 
but revitalizes the tissues and produces that beautiful skin which redeems 
irregularity, and enhances regularity, of feature. 

Because of the soft vegetable oils of which it is composed— palm and olive 
with cocoa butter — PALMOLIVz prevents sunburn, windburn and chapping, and 
mantles the cheeks of youth and age with their appropriate hue and glow. 


Price 15c; two cakes 2hec. 





A liberal sample can be had together with booklet “/’a/mo/live 
Culture,” if you will send 5c in stamps to cover postage and mention the name of your dealer. 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY, 322 Fowler St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

















Get Davermans New Book 
Our Big $1.00 Book of 2 5 c in Silver 


and 1/4c in 
Plans “Modern Homes” for 


postage 
This book is the 13th edition and contains over 200 designs of practical homes, containing 
many double houses, flats, apartments, in fact, all kinds of home buildings, built in frame, 


stone, brick, cement, etc., ranging in price from $800.00 to $20,000.00, showing exterior views 
and floor plans and giving estimated cost of each house. 


It tells the cost of all materials and labor used in building, with the scale of wages figured in, applied to 
every locality. It is the only Journal in America devoted to simplicity, economy and appropriateness 
in home designing—the greatest architectural publication in the world. Saves you money from 
the start. You really cannot afford to be without it. We send it for 25c and 14c for postage, and 
if not thoroughly as represented we will refund your money. 








A $1200 Cottage 
































oR 








This house has been built over 2000 times in different parts of the world for $1200 and upwards complete. 


Full Blue Print Working Plans and Specifi- $ 1 0 00 
e 


cations of this design, without change, only 


If this design does not suit you, or if you have a design of your own in mind, we will draw 
floor plans to scale and furnish perspective view in water colors for only $5.00. 

Order your plans now, so that excavations can be made and foundations built before freezing 
weather. We can surely suit you, as our book contains 200 designs, planned to meet every requirement. 

No matter where you live we can plan your house as well and as economically as you can 


a it elsewhere. Our 6,000 satisfied customers last year can testify as to the truth of this statement. 


nd 25 cents and 14 cents posmes for our book of plans. Take advantage of our experience as 
mail order architects. We plan homes for thousands. 


OUR MONTHLY MAGAZINE $1.00 
Send for ““ART IN ARCHITECTURE,” a magazine devoted to home building and furnishing. 
Ten new designs monthly and much valuable information. Subscription $1.00 per year. 


J. H. DAVERMAN & SON, ARCHITECTS 








Established 1882 1101 PORTER BLOCK, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








LARKIN 


FACTORY-TO-FAMILY DEALING 


Saves Money 
And Gives You 


A Set of Furs Without Cost 


The Larkin Idea is a practical, co-operative 
plan, the fruition of over thirty years’ experience 
in fair and liberal dealing. 

Buying your home needs of a storekeeper is too 
expensive. Over three million families buy their 
household supplies direct from us, the manufacturers. 
Every few weeks you can use $10.00 worth of 





























Larkin Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, 
Coffee, Teas, Spices, Extracts, Baking Powder, Etc. 
You get, in addition, the saved middlemen’s ex- 


penses in the form of a $10.00 Premium; choice of 
these Furs, or your selection 





from over 1200 other good 
articles. If preferred, you may 
have $20.00 worth of Prod- 
ucts without Premium for 
$10.00—just twice what a J 
dealer can afford to give. 























No Money in Advance 


Any responsible person may have $10.00 worth of 
Larkin Products and any $10.00 Premium onfree trial. “4 
Pay us after 30 days if satished. The purity and 3” 











high quality of Larkin Products are well known «2 
everywhere. Larkin Premiums are noted wy id 
for their excellence in design, workman- 
ship and finish. Satisfaction guaranteed. ry 
Mail coupon today, and learn how F oy 
to save money and furnish your A” oe Oe | 
home without cost. oe 











Litthitt Ca 


Established, 1875. BUFFALO, N. Y. Po 
































Perfumed Handkerchief 
FREE at our expense 


The enthusiastic approval bestowed 
on Perfume Pompadour by those ac- 
quainted with its rare and delicate 
fragrance prompts us to continue this 
unusual introductory offer, to show you 
exactly what the perfume is like in use. 


We send absolutely free to any women 
who writes for it (and gives her druggi 
name address) a sheer lawn foes > 
chief perfumed with Pompadour. 


If Perfume Pompadour were not exception- 
ally fine we could not afford to have thousands 
try it at our expense. This latest and most de- 
lightful of perfumes is a highly concentrated 
essence of the sweetest blossoms from the fair 
flower fields of France, redolent with the 
breath of spring. It appeals to women of gene 
taste because it is exquisitely fragrant, faint 
and elusive — yet lasting. 

Perhaps your druggist has it now. Thou- 
sands of the best drug stores keep it. ‘The price 
is $1.00 per ounce bottle (in silk lined case). 

Perfume Pompadour takes its name from the beautiful 
and fascinating Madame de Pompadour, who taug)t the 
world the power and influence of a fascinating toilet. 
Other equally fine dressing table accessories are Pompa- 
dour Face Powder (50c.), Toilet Water Pompadour ($1), 
Bioom Pompadour ($1), and Creme Pompadour (§1). 

Send for the handkerchief today, 
naming your druggist when writing. 


STEARNS, PERFUMER 


1255 Jefferson Avenue Detroit, Michigan 























OPAL-GLOSS Shines like a new dollar 
and costs but a quarter. This remarkable 
household varnish may be washed with 


hot water and soap. It is especially pre- 
pared for re-finishing furniture, oors, 
woodwork, screens, etc. Made in a va- 
riety of colors. Send for sample card, 
Crockett’s varnishes never vary—Stand- 
ard in color and quality. 


FREE PAINT BOX 


Give us the name of your paint dealer, state 
whether or not he carries OPAL-GLOBS, 
and we will send you a free water color 
paint box for the children. 


THE DAVID B. CROCKETT CO. 
20th Street, Bridgeport, Connecticut 











TOYS-GAMES 


‘ MUSICAL NOVELTIES 
; ——SAMUSEMENTS hy BODY 






GREATEST OFFER 
I HAVE EVER MADE 


On receipt of 10 cents 
I will send to you, all 
charges prepaid, the latest 
and sweetest sounding 
Musical Novelty you 
ever heard and guaran- 
tee to refund your money 
if not we Any child can play it. . In ad- 
dition to the above | will send absolutely free, 
my latest illustrated Catalogue, which tells you 
about all the Newest and Best Toys, Games, 
and Musical Novelties out this season. Address 
STRAUSS, The Toy King, 395 Broadway, Dept. 1, New York 


















are the fastest 





‘ 
, 
Glascock’s Racers {he casicst running 
THE ONLY. HILL- ~ ‘Phree Motions: Racing, Semi- 
CLIMBERS MADE. : Rowing and Rowing. These 
Built for children from exercise motions develop all 
2to 15 years old. Hav- muscles of the child’s body. 
ing no dead center re- Physicians endorse Glas- 
quires less power, so 4 cock’s—The Standard, on 
that the littlest tot eo ‘ account of these and 
can climb a grade on ens many other superior 
a Glascock's features. Ask your 
Racer. It's 

geared and 

runs faster and 

different from 











wt ~§=6dealer. Write for cat- 


alogue now. 


all other 
hand- “3 Mfg. (o. 
propelled 615 Factory St. 


Gear wheels 
are encased. 


G JUDY SHOW 2 ) 


Movable Paper Figures and Costumes os 
J to cut out, with ceaioeee 10c. c 
Tricks, 10c. ww Circus, Best 
Silhouette Game, i. Plays, 
, Decorations, Span- 
gles, Masks, Tableau Lights, 
Grab Bay and Fair Novelties a 
The Entertainment Shop 
99 4th Ave., N.Y. Catalog FREE. 


AN ACCEPTABLE CHRISTMAS GIFT 


=~ Gra-Lin Process jyj'04,0',Fegish, 2 ts. 
Visiting Cards 


the elite of New York City. 
100 Wedding Invitations. 
same style, ae, $7. 50. 
SAMPLES FREE. 


All Copper Plate Effect, 
GRAY COMPANY, 110 Fulton St... NEW YORK 


cars. 

















Lady Representatives Wanted. 


SERIES of games (any 
A six) may be arranged, 


0 


GAMES FOR 
THANKSGIVING DAY 


An Indoor Baseball Game 


By Lawrence M. Leonard 


number from two to 
the player who wins 

the greater number of games “taking the 
series.”’ 

A light board, eight by sixteen inches, raised at 
one end, is pierced by five auger holes. ‘The two 
at the top are called ‘‘Singles,” the one just 
below a ‘‘Double,” the next a ‘‘ Triple,” and the 
last one a “‘Home 
Run.” Around these 
holes are tacks placed 
irregularly. 

On a piece of card- 
board draw a _ Dia- 
mond, marking the 
bases ‘‘ Home,” “‘ First 
Base,” ‘‘ Second Base,” 
“Third Base.” 

For the score-card 
each of the two players 
chooses the name of his favorite baseball team, 
putting the name of the team he thus represents at 
the left of the card. 

Each player is provided with nine checkers or 
buttons. The first places one of his men on 

‘‘Home,” then putting 
the ball (a mal be- 
tween the two large tacks 
at the top of the board, 
allows it to roll down. 
If it falls into a ‘‘Single”’ 
he advances his man one 
place, or to ‘‘ First Base,’ 
placing another man on 
“Home.” If at the 
second trial the ball 
falls into a ‘‘ Double” he 
advances both men two 





Board for Playing 


HOM 


FIRST BASE THIRD BASE 


SECOND BASE 


The Diamond 





SCORECARD 
TEAMS 723 4 56 7 8 9 TOTAL 















































jlaces; thus the first man will be on ‘‘Third 
Base” and the second on ‘‘Second Base,” and 
at every move he places another man on ‘‘ Home.” 
At the next move the man on ‘‘Third Base” 
reaches ‘‘Home” and has made a “run.” To 
get a ‘‘homerun’’ when all the bases are occupied 
is a piece of good fortune, asit scores four ‘‘runs,’ 
one for each man on the bases and one for the 
man on ‘‘Home.” A‘‘Triple” would score three 
“runs,” one each for the men on First, Second and 
Third, and would advance the man on “ Home” 
o “Third Base.” 

If the ball lodges against the tacks below the 


””? 


| horizontal line on the board it is called a ‘‘ base on 


balls,’ and each man advances one place, unless 
the base behind him is unoccupied. If the ball 
stops above the line it is called a “‘strike-out.’ 

If it rolls entirely off the board, , without entering 
any of the holes, it is an ‘‘out,” and after three 
“outs” or ‘‘strike-outs” the player counts the 
number of his men who have made ‘‘runs,” and 
that number is placed to his credit for the first 
inning. ‘The second player then tries his fortune, 
placing his score beneath his op onent’s. The 
pla ae having the greater number of “runs” at the 

of the nine innings wins the game. 

Boys who understand baseball may keep a 
more complete score-card, keeping count of the 
number of ‘‘bases on balls,” ‘‘strike-outs,” ‘‘sin- 
gles,” ‘‘doubles,” ‘‘triples’”’ and ‘‘home runs” to 





| the credit of each player in the team, as shown by 


the diagram below. At the left of the score-card 
are placed the names of the nine players composing 
the respective teams. 





A Complete Score-Card 


B. B.: Base on Balls D.: Doubles 
S. O.: Strike-Outs T. Triples 
S.: Singles H. R.: Home Runs 


A Thanksgiving Feast 
By Charlotte E. Shields 


bight ng paper plates were cut and shaped and 

pon each was written the name of some dish 
to be co on the Thanksgiving dinner-table: 
turkey, scalloped oysters, cranberry sauce and all 
the rest of the menu. A little plate way pinned to 
the back of each, and by each player’s asking 
questions of the others (answered only by yes or 
no) he guessed what dish he represented. When 
the guessing was over each one was allowed fifteen 
minutes in which to write a recipe in rhyme for 
the dish mentioned on his plate. Some of the 
results were very amusing. For example, Plum 
Pudding: 


“One dainty little cook 
With her apron and her book, 
One handsome, jolly man 
Who hinders all he can. 
Add the butter, eggs and spice 
And whatever else is nice; 
Put the plums into the dough, 
Show him how to do it —so; 
Put the stuff into the pan, 
Keep your eye upon the man, 
Let it bake until it’s done 
While you have a little fun. 
By the time the baking’s through 
You'll have man and pudding too.’ 





much fun. 
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HINK ofthe 
name of a 
music box. 


Regina. 

Can you think 
of the name of 
any other? 

The one mu- 
sic box that is 
known the 
country over 


tunes, 
nearest music 


choose from; 








The reading aloud of all the recipes furnished } 


L 


The Best Known Music Box Is the Best 


happens to be the best. 

If to you the idea of a 
music box suggests a prickly 
cylinder and six monotonous 
go at once 


hear the Regina play. 
its unusual musical quality; 
bear in mind that there are 
thousands of selections to 
that the only 
attention required is chang- 
ing a disc, and that it is as 
mechanically perfect as it 
is musically perfect. 


Makers of Reginapianos, Regina Chime Clocks and Reginaphones 


New York Salesrooms: Broadway and 17th St. 


This is the 
entertainer we 
wish to see in 
your home —a 
source of pleas- 
ure to all at all 
times. It ren- 
ders all kinds 
of music with 
equal facility ; it 
has something 
for the enjoy- 
ment of everybody, from 
grandmother down to the 
baby; it fits any mood from 
grave to gay, and once bought 





to the it costs nothing to maintain. 
dealer’s and You would not believe that 
Note so much pleasure could be 


had for so little cost and 
for so long a time unless you 
have heard it. ‘The best way 
is to hear it. 

We will send you a little 
booklet telling all about it, 
giving prices and different 
styles and sizes. 


THE 





RAHWAY, N. J. 
259 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills. 




















FATON’S 





An Achievement in 
Writing Paper Making 
Which All Women of 
Taste Will Appreciate 


Hot-PREs5ED VELLVM, 


For the first time in the history of paper mak- 
ing, we are able to announce a hot-pressed writing 


paper at a price which makes it available for cor- 
respondence use. 


Heretofore hot-pressed paper has been used 
exclusively as a drawing paper by artists. The 
expense incident to producing it—a long, tedious 
method by which the finest quality of paper was 
pressed, sheet by sheet, between hot plates— has 
precluded its use for correspondence. 


Our process is an adaptation of this famous 
old, hot-pressed method. It produces the same 
results and yet puts the price within reach of all. 
In Eaton’s Hot-Pressed Vellum, you get not only a 
perfect writing surface, but also an effect that is at 
once refined, dainty and distinctive. 


Good form in letter writing demands the use 
of the most fashionable papers. Eaton’s Hot- 
Pressed Vellum and its rougher companion— 
Eaton’s Cold-Pressed Linen—are the newest as 
well as the most correct styles in writing papers. 


Every woman who wishes to see this newest style 
in writing paper and cannot yet secure it easily 
from her own stationer, may send 25 cents to 
us and receive a sample one-half quire of either 
the Linen or the Vellum, assorted in two sizes of 
paper and envelopes. 


Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Company 
Dept. 10, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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: A Great Magazine 


Growing Greater inn clea ied 


Tne Crowes Pusuisnine ComPany One Dollar a Year 


































WOMAN’S HOME 


COMPANION 














ig of the great magazine the Woman’s Home Companion now is—the i ae 
' result of thirty years’ experience in publishing the helpful, intimate oy 
| things that women want to know. wad 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE “ JERRY, JR.””—A SERIAL ses 
is now one of the editors of the Woman’s Home Com- This delightful story is by Jean Webster, author of * 
panion, and, beginning with November, will talk each ‘‘When Patty Went to College." Every one who has i 
month in his kindly, fatherly way to six hundred thousand read it, including Miss Webster, is sure that ‘* Jerry, Jr.’” is 
American families. His first editorial answers the timely a better novel than her other great success. The hero 
question, **Is ‘This Country Going to the Dogs?’’ Dr. is a young American who has nothing the matter with 
=! Hale has written on every sort of topic, and brings to each him, except too much money and a bad case of boredom. 





























































the same purity of style, perfect English, clear thinking and 
well founded convictions, 


MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 
whose name suggests November and old New England, has 
written a Thanksgiving story called ‘*‘The Strike of Han- 
nah,’’ introducing the tall, thin, kindly, homespun house- 
wife, and the appetizing odors of the old-fashioned kitchen. 
*¢ Hannah”? represents a return on the part of Mrs. Wilkins 
Freeman to the kind of story that made her famous as the 
author of **An Humble Romance’’ and **A New England 
Nun.’”’ 
KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 

whose ** Rebecca’’ stories have so endeared her to American 
women, is now a regular contributor to Woman’s Home 
Companion, writing for the November number on 
“Thanksgiving in Old New England.’? ‘Those of you 
who have read **A Bird’s Christmas Carol’? know that 
anything Mrs. Wiggin writes makes delightful reading. 
This November article is no exception. 


JACK LONDON 
will take Woman’s Home Companion readers on a spc- 
tacular trip around the world in a little boat he has 
built himself-—in other words, he is going to tell you ina 
series of important articles about the trip he and Mrs. 
London will take. In the November number Mr. London 
tells in a chatty, personal way all about his plans and the 
articles he is to write for the Woman’s Home Companion. 


All sorts of things happen to him under the blue Italian 
skies. There are also stories and articles by Juliet Wilbor 
‘Tompkins, Annie O’ Hagan, and Governor Curtis Guild of 
Massachusetts. 


** THE JAPANESE NIGHTINGALE” 
and ** THE LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR " 


are two stories that have captivated the reading public 
Naturally, Woman’s Home Companion readers will wel 
come the newest work of the successful authors, Onoto 
Watanna and Mrs. C. N. Williamson. *Ochika San”’ 
is the title of the former's dainty love story of two almond- 
eved sweethearts of old Japan. Mrs, Williamson’s story, 
‘* Betty Starr’s H’Earl,’” relates the experiences in London 
of “that rare, almost extinct little animal, an American 
girl who isn’t an heiress.’ 


THE TWELVE USEFUL DEPARTMENTS 
round out a strong, wholesome magazine. Mrs. Sangster’ 
Home Page, Miss Gould’s Fashions, Miss Farmer's cook 
ing pages, Dan Beard’s chat with the boys, and Aunt 
Janet’s pages for the children, The Help One Another 
Club, The Girl Who Earns Her Own Living, ‘The Mak 
ing of the Home, ‘The Woman in the Garden, Crocheting, 
Knitting and Embroidery, the Shopping Service, and ‘The 


’ 


Dressmaking Lesson —every page is filled with 


HELP, COUNSEL AND ENCOURAGE- 
MENT 


The Woman’s Home Companion is published monthly and contains 


“ad during one year four hundred thousand lines of matter interesting to 
1as women. The subscription price has been for many years and still is 
$1.00. Buy the current number on the news stands for 10 cents or write 
US to Department S, Woman’s Home Companion, Madison Square, New 
nae York, if you would like to receive 
all. A SAMPLE COPY WITH OUR COMPLIMENTS 
ou EDWARD 
sat EVERETT syne 
. LA, 
' HALE EE: 
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Buy the Right Underwear 


and stop the dress discomforts result- 
ing from poorly cut underwear that 
pinches or bags, and poorly made 
underwear that scratches and rips. 

The ‘‘ONEITA” Union Suit is right 
—as though made exactly for you. Of 
soft yarus, knit to fit, made with a 
precise care that omits nothing that 
may add to appearance or comfort. 

“ONEITA” is elastic both ways, 
comfortable always. The cross-cut 
feature does away with the trouble- 
some buttons that the corset presses 
into your flesh. And it conforms to 
the present high bust style of dress 
with the suug, trim waist-line. 


ye 


ae 










Write for 
Booklet 
about real 
Underwear 

/ Comfort. 


y For men 


On sale at 
your 
Dealer's. 


women and ONEITA 
' children of KNITTING 
: all ages MILLS 
Utica, N.Y. 
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The 
New Heart 
Invisible Eye 


Simple and effective —cannot work loose. 








Heart shaped thread eyes prevent stitches 
slipping. The new 


HEART INVISIBLE EYE 


found on every card of the famous 


De Long Hooks and Eyes 


Dressmakers and all women who dress 
well are using it. 


See that 


hump? 


and the Eye the eye 
can’t see? 
THE DE LONG 
b, HOOK AND EYE Co. 
Philadelphia, 
U.8. A. 
























her face in 

AY 
~) public knows 
Fy, the full value 
of dainty feet 
well shod. 


>\ Who must veil 
, 
X 


For women are sub- 
stantial and enduring, 
yet sodainty and 
beautiful that 
they complete a 
handsome  cos- 
tume. Every well dressed woman 
must have such footwear as — 
La Frauce. Price, $3.Q0 t 
$4.00 the pair. Catalog fue. 
nished on request. 


WILLIAMS, CLARK & CO. 
362 Washington Street 
Lynn, Mass. 









5] et Aur OUTFIT of TRANS- 
TTERNS. This Outfit contains 


BRIGG Feo Alphabets and 30 Transfer Patterns, 


including a Shirt Waist Set. We sen! this Outfit, also Catalog 

of ry Patterns, an:! Two Years’ Sulscrip- 

tion to INGALLS’ FANCY WORK BOOK— ALL f.; 29 Cents 
Address J. F. INGALLS, LYNN, MASS. Box J. 









WHEN QUARRELS 
DIVIDE OUR KIN 


A Thanksgiving Thought 
By Ida C. Murray 


N A FIRELIT library one evening three mem 
bers of a family became involved in heated 

words. Proud and stung, the brother left the 
room, feeling that his only sister had misjudged 
him in the unsympathetic presence of her husband. 
Going out he procured a drug that would enable 
him to sleep lbeavihe and forget the intolerable 
sense of heartache. ‘The morning found him filled 
with lassitude, and on the succeeding evening the 
continued strain of the quarrel sent him for a 
second dose of the same drug. It was the begin 
ning of the downward path. Being under the 
influence of the drug ant unlike himself, he made 
no effort to relieve the tense situation, and the 
others waited for an advance that nevercame. By 
swift steps he became an habitual taker of mor- 
phine, lived for ten years a wrecked life, and, when 
sought too late by the repentant ones, he spurned 
their overtures. 

Finally, by a miracle of sudden determination, 
the endurance of a long agony of treatment and 
the unswerving adherence to a prescribed course, 
he emerged into a new life, and is today a re- 
spected business man with a strongly-felt influ- 
ence for good over others; but toward his own kin 
his heart is adamant. The breaking of those ties 
is complete, and they cannot be reknit. 


Two sisters became separated through a misun- 
derstanding which at the moment it seemed im- 
yossible to explain. The drifting apart was 
incredibly swift. The two had been living close 
to each other previously, but in two short months 
the elder had crossed the continent to make, 
if possible, a new start in life for herself and 
her invalid husband. The death of her husband 
and the entire loss of her worldly goods followed 
soon after. 

Years went by, and neither sister knew the 
whereabouts of the other. By-and-by there was 
published in TH LAprEes’ HOME JOURNAL a little 
article by one sister; the other upon reading it 
wrote to make inquiry, and through the uncon- 
scious mediation of THE JOURNAL these two were 
reunited. The reconciliation is complete, yet each 
of these hearts feels silently that the years hold 
gaps never to be bridged over, however loving 
their attempts, and that the scar will always re- 
main, though wisely ignored by both of them. 


Very sad is the case of a daughter estranged 
from a loving but injudicious mother. ‘The sepa- 
ration brought the ye in contact with a man 
who could not have gained access to the sheltered 
security of her home, but, under the pressure of 
restless heartache, she accorded him unhoped-for 
grace. She married him, and when a little baby 
came to her she understood at last the heart of her 
own mother. In haste and repentance peace was 
made between them. One day I chanced upon the 

oung daughter sitting cozily in her mother’s home, 
er baby nestled to her breast, and I noted the 


| loving, absorbed look her mother bestowed upon 


| the two as she left the room. 


reunion I voiced my pleasure. The daughter’s 
face glowed and her eyes softened at the mention 
of her mother; yet a moment afterward she 
glanced at the child, and she said heartbrokenly: 
“But, oh, if it had only never happened, I sho d 
still be a happy girl.” 


Serious quarrels leave their indelible mark. 1 
recall a woman of my acquaintance, a jewel of un- 
selfishness, common-sense and good judgment, who 
unostentatiously seeks to serve those about her. 
Her home is in a boarding-house, a place where 
people are likely to judge by outward appearance, 
not caring to look beneath. 
rather repellent—not severe nor censorious, but 
constrained, failing to show forth the gentleness 
and helpfulness which enrich her nature. Her 
girlhood was darkened by an irrevocable aliena- 
tion between her parents. ‘They abode under one 
roof, but for years exchanged neither word nor 
glance, and the children lived in this baleful atmos- 
phere, quiet, shrinking, planning how to bar out 
most e ectually their young companions lest the 
home tragedy should be revealed. 

The mother died unforgiving and unforgiven. 
In all the after years the daughter was unable to 
undo the harm thus wrought within herself. Once 
the faint rose-dawn of love flushed her horizon, 
and the fettered spirit looked through its bars in 
passionate yearning for the freedom of a new 
day, but the light trailed afar, and the cold stars 
of her lifelong twilight of self-repression held 
sway, and silently she watched the old mis- 
understanding fasten her prison door ever more 
securely. The blame for the solitude of this mis- 
judged soul lies at the door of those who lived 
that life of bitterness and quarrel. 


It is all quite needless. Of all our burdens this 
one of estrangement from one’s kin is wholly un- 
necessary. Why should we build a cruel stone 


| wall across our joyous days, barring us from the de- 


lectable land through which we were happily jour- 
neying? ‘The peaceful hours may welll continue. 


The lady’s manner is | 


In my joy over the | 





| If now and then a jarring note is struck it is quite | 


human—it calls for naught but swift forgetfulness 
and renewed affection. 

Consider the trivial causes of quarrel for which 
we barter our own—the small flash of willful pride, 
the unwillingness to acknowledge that we are 
wrong—for such paltry transfer we have given up 
our jewel of contentment and our rightful heritage 
of love. We did not stop to look into that other 
heart so like our own, or we should have read it 
unerringly. Are the small misunderstandings, the 
quarrels, however temporarily poignant, worth the 


long and bitter sorrow that haunts us through all | 


the long years ? 

We will not bind upon us the fetters of woeful 
regret. The other heart is hungering, it needs but 
one word spoken. Let us look deep into eyes that 


possess intimate knowledge of our shortcomings | 


and our possible grandeur of soul, and feel the 
common tie of blood. The young years come 
trooping back—faint scent of wind: blown roses, 
sunny little curls bobbing along, childish secrets, 
the old irresponsible merriment, and our hearts 
melt and overflow, and the whole wide world lies 
before us, a Book of Gladness. 
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Vain 


FOIN 
BAK 20) 
WITH TOMATO 
SAUGE 


They Roll Out 
Perfectly Whole 


Van Camp's Pork and Beans are never 
**mushy ""— a test point in Bean Baking — yet 
they are lusciously “done.” They always roll 
out whole. The thorough cooking is begun 


for the “ dainty.” 


affords, carefully hand picked; washed three 


if you wish the richest, spiciest flavor. 


For the “ Auto Tour,” pack the hampers with 
a 2 wee ply of Van Camp's Pork and 

Beans. ‘Nothing tastes better, after a brisk 
spin in the keen air—and nothing so royally 
satisfies a keen appetite. 


Van Camp's are the most food and 
the best ae in the least space—a 
compact pa np for auto tide or any 
picnic - meal and a quick one, 
at home or “ abroad.” 


Served cold in a rosette of 
cool, crisp lettuce, Van Camp's 
give appetite satisfaction — 
and they are so convenient. 


Order today from your grocer. 


The Van Camp Packing Company 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








Van Camp's Pork and Beans always have a rich, fruity color that wins them a welcome on 
the table of the most fastidious, makes them the joy of the hungry man and creates appetite 


No matter where or when, every can you open presents the same clear, wholesome, appetiz- 
ing appearance — never the dull, muddy brown of improperly cooked beans. 


Van Camp's Pork and Beans are prepared carefully — neatly —the Van Camp way — quite 
different from that followed for any other Baked Beans. 


All Beans for Van pe Pork and Beans with Tomato Sauce are the best the count 


just the right proportion of delicious Tomato Sauce. 


The Sauce is always made from the best of Indiana tomatoes, gathered from the vines every 
morning, just before the point of dead ripeness—that is the moment for plucking tomatoes, 





in the * where the beans are first 


‘ parboiling™ 
heated, in moisture, through and through, until plump—yet whole—expanded to meaty 
receptiveness, ready for the addition of juicy tomato and savory seasoning. 


times and rightly cooked, in combination wit 
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How Much Did Your Fuel Cost Last Winter? 


Pretty big sum wasui’t it? 

Now can you figure up how much of the heat 
generated by that fuel was wasted ? 

If your stove is the ordinary, putty-jointed, 
shledeor, under-draft affair, you can safely assume 
that over one-third the heating power of the coal 
was lost. 

A dollar’s worth of stove putty will plug up the 
seams in twenty stoves—but it won't keep them 
air tight. 

A few weeks’ use, and the putty shrinks and 
falls out, leaving air-sucking cracks, which force 
the heat and unburned gases up the chimney. 

Whether you burn hard or soft coal, a great 


Cole’s n% 





fra 
Jonnt 


All imitations of Cole’s Hot 
Blast lack the patented cun- 
struction for top Hot Blast; the 
patented steel collar connection 
4 for the elbow casting to stove 
body, making an everlasting 
tight joint which cannot open 
under the fiercest heat; the 
* patented compound hinge for 
ash door; the guaranteed smoke 
proof feed door, and other ex- 
clusive features which make the 
Original Hot Blast the best fire 
keeper and the most econom- 


Shows leaky, saitndetes 
construction of other stoves. 


For Soft or Hard Coal 





COLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3218-3238 So. Western Avenue, CHICAGO 


percentage of the available heating power is gas — 
soft coal is fully one-half gas. 

‘To get your money’s worth from your fuel you 
must have a stove which is tight enough to hold 
back these gases until burned. 

And Cole’s Original Hot 
this. 


Blast Stove does 

The air-tight construction (made without stove 
putty) holds back the gases until they are con- 
sumed by the patented 
top Hot Blast draft. 


s See the name 


** Cole’s Hot 











There is absolutely to Blast from 
waste. A hat full of the , Chicago"’ on 
cheapest coal costing one * the feed 


B dvor. None 
genuine 
with- 
out it. 


cent holds fire over night. 


a 


it Stove 


ical stove in the world. Prices, 


0 and U 


The best dealer in every town 
generally has the agency for 
Cole's Original Hot Blast Stoves 
Write us for name of local 
agent and FREE BOOKLE|1 
on the scientific combustion 
of fuel, which also tells all about 
Cole’s Hot Blast. In towns 
where there is no agent, mail 
order purchasers are protected 
by our iron-clad guarantee. 


















for quick, clean 
heat that you 
can move any- 
where. 


Aber the Bath - 
If you do not find it smoke- 
less, odorless, saves work, 
heats fast and is better 
than any Oil Heater you 
ever saw, return it at 
our expense and it will 
not cost you a cent. 
Write us to-day about this 
Free ‘Trial Offer and booklet. 
A. C. Barler Mfg. Co. 

104 Lake Street, Chicago. 











Souvenir Post Cards. Ten beautiful 
The New Fad — ~ Pra of beautiful Indian- 
apolis. post- pid. 25 cents. aty, aeewase Co., 208 
nity Bui iding, 9 lh is, Ind 














is to the woodwork, floors and furniture of 
a house what stove polish is to the stove 


Antiseptic and germ proof —It can be applied 





by a child. Waxene is sold and used every- 
where for all Hardwood-floors, Linoleums, 
Oil Cloths and Furniture. 
Grease will not spot nor dirt penetrate it. 
Housekeepers who know the splendid results 
| obtained from its use refuse all substitutes. 
Dull and scratched surfaces can be made last- 
ingly brilliant in less time than is ordinarily 
required for dusting. 
Sample Free For Your Dealer’s Name 


I. H. WILEY WAXENE CO. 


61 Sudbury Street Boston, Mass. 








AYS srtitemse PL AS 

Entertainments 

Catalog of thousands sent 
Ales ! FREE! FREE! 


Address 8AM’L FRENCH, 24 West 22d Street, NEW YORK. 


AYS, 





| Worn-Out Carpets | "into 


alike on both sides. If you want the best, write for my booklet. 


| GEO. P. SEIBERT, Easton, Pa. Established 1844. 
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ANITA 


THE WASHABLE 
WALL COVERING 


— 





“WIPE OFF 
THE DIRT. 





We leave the superiority of Sanitas 
over wallpaper to your own judg- 
ment. Here is the case: 








SANITAS WALLPAPER 
Splashes, smoke stains Any of these things will 
and dust mean no more ruin wallpaper. There is 
to Sanitas than to tiles. A no remedy, but new wall- 
lamp cloth removes them. paper. 

Sanitas lasts ten years. Wallpaper must be re- 
Never fades. Saves three newed every two or 
visits and three bills from three years. Faces out 
the paperhanger. quickly. 

Sanitas doesn't peel or Wallpaper peels in moist 
crack. Holds up loose climates. Tears when 
plaster. plaster cracks. 

Sanitas repels every Wallpaper invites and 
kind of vermin. hides them. 


It Costs No More Than Good Wallpaper. 
Sanitas is printed in permanent oil colors, 
on a cloth foundation, and is made in a va- 
riety of glazed tile patterns, and also in all 
the popular wallpaper effects — burlap, car- 
tridge and floral. 





Write today mentioning rooms you 
intend to redecorate and we will send 
pencil sketches of similar rooms in 
Sanitas together with samples. 


Standard Table Oil Cloth Co. 


318 Broadway, New York City 































“Ingersoll” 


n the 





You can find 
“Ingersoll”? on 
the dials of other 
watches besides 
the famous 
“Dollar Watch.” 
There’s a new 
member in the 
Ingersoll family 
—the little $2 
‘*Midget’’ Watch, 
for ladies, which 
is nothing less than a 
marvel to every watch- 
maker inthe country. A dainty, reliable, durable, 
accurate timekeeper in a solid nickel case. 





ay 
DOLLAK WATCHES 


teil the vighé dime all the time. Cost you less than 
the factory cost of regu/ating au ordinary watch. 
A guarantee with every Ingersoll Watch — 
look for it. 
Other Ingersolls besides the “ Yankee”’ and 
‘ Midget”; $1.50, $1.75, and a beautifully orna- 
mented “ Midget Artistic,” withantique bow, §2.50. 
Sold by 50,000 dealers; or postpaid by us. 
BOOKLET FREE 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 6 Jewelers Court, New York 
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For Real Comfort the 


Olmsted Slipper 


is a marvel. Hand made of the finest 
worsteds with flexible leather sole and 
genuine lamb’s wool lining. They 
are both artistic and durable. 


Style 555, as illustrated, is our latest 
pattern made in Black, Scarlet, Pink, Baby 
Blue, Chinchilla, Oxford, and Navy. Mens, 
$1.25; Ladies, $1.00; Misses, 90c.; Childs, 
80c.; Infants, 75c. Postpaid. 

Our Catalog shows five other 
Styles, sent free upon request. 


A HOME PANORAMA 


Sy Henry Wananer 


HEREVER there are children there is a 
constant demand for amusement. A sim- 
ple and novel entertainment of which 
children do not tire is a panorama, or series of 
moving pictures. Two ordinary soap-boxes will 
furnish enough material for the woodwork neces- 
ony to make it. 
emove the top and bottom boards from one 


box, leaving the four sides as a framework. To | 


An Ordinary 
Soap-Box 
Answers for 
the Frame- 
work 








make an opening the size of the pictures you wish 
to show fasten two strips six inches wide across 
the front of the box, using inch-and-a-quarter fin- 
ishing nails. Then cut a top and bottom piece to 
fit tightly, and fasten with wire nails. 

Procure a piece of glass a quarter of an inch 
larger all around than the opening in the frame 
and fasten to the inside by large-headed tacks, 
driven close to the edge of the glass. Then make 
two large spools. To make these spools, cut four 
circular pieces six inches in diameter from the box 
material; this is generally soft pine or poplar and 
may be easily cut with a sharp knife. Bore or 
cut a three-quarter-inch hole in the centre of 
each piece. Next, cut two pieces eighteen inches 
long from a broom-handle or shade-roller. Fit 
one of the circular pieces over each end, leaving 


The Inside of 
the Box, 
Showing the 
Spools in 
Position 





a projection of one inch at the bottom and two 


inches at the top ; then square the top ends so that 
a handle will fit over them. This handle is made 
of a piece of hard wood an inch wide and half 
an inch thick. Cut a square hole in one end to 
fit over the top end of the spools; drive a wooden 
peg or nail in the other end. 

Next make two wooden rollers, eighteen inches 
long ; these are to be placed inside the box, one on 
each side of the opening and about a quarter of 
an inch back of the glass. Broom-handles or 
shade-rollers may be used for these rollers. Drive 
a tenpenny wire finishing-nail into each end of 
each roller, allowing the nails to project about 
one inch. 

The spools and rollers are set on a board the 


exact size of the bottom of the box. Bore two | 


holes three-quarters of an inch in diameter in this 


The Pictures 
are Rolled 
on the 
Spools in 
Either 
Direction 





board for the spools, and two holes three-sixteenths 
of an inch for the rollers. Bore corresponding 
holes in the top of the box. Fit the ends of the 
spools and rollers into these holes so that they 
will revolve easily. Then put the rollers and 
spools in position in the box, slide in the bottom 
board and raise it unti! it is on a level with the 
opening in the front of the box; after doing this 
fit in two blocks to support the box and fasten by 
two wood-screws to the bottom. 

The pictures, preferably colored, are cut from 
magazines, newspapers or posters, and mounted, 
with good paste, on a strip of cheesecloth or an 
light material. This cloth should be one inch 
wider than the opening in the box. After the 
paste has dried the strip of cloth and pictures are 
slipped around the two rollers behind the glass 
and fastened to one of the spools by a few small 


-—< 
{ 

Pi 

¥ 
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The Two 
Parts of 
the 
Handle 
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How Lamps Burn the Life 
out of Air 





ERE is a Lighting Test worth 
trying ! 
Take a common dinner plate. 

Pour half a glass of water into it. 

Then set an inch of candle upright 
in the water. 

Then light the candle wick. 

Now turn an empty glass upside 
down on the plate, over the candle 
while it is still burning briskly, as in 
Fig. 1. 

And note what ea 
happens! Le — 

T he candle will [F \ 
die out a moment 
after the glass has 
citi 

















been turned over it. 








Then the water will rush in/o the g/ass, 
from off the level plate, and it will 
stay in the upside-down glass so that 
you may turn that glass over without 
spilling it. See Fig. 2, below. 


* * 


Now why does the candle die out 
so suddenly ? 

And why does the water rush up 
into the inverted glass? 

Because the candle flame has 
instantly burnt up all the Oxygen of 
the air which was originally in the 
glass. 

That left a vacancy where the 
Oxygen used to be—a vacuum, 

And that vacuum caused a swuc- 
tion which drew the water upward 
into the glass, like a pump, to take 
the place of the burnt-out Oxygen. 

The candle flame died out so 
suddenly because no Flame can /ive 
without and + as no Human 
Being, nor Vegetable, can live with- 
out Oxygen. 

* * 


You see, the Air we _ breathe, 
when pure, is about one-fifth Oxygen. 

And, when we burn that vital 
fifth out of it, with Lamps, or use it up 
in breathing, we take the very /i/e out 
of the Air. What then remains is 
largely poisonous Carbonic Acid. 

You couldn't live 
jive minutes in a room 
that had ad/ the Oxy- 
gen burnt out of it. 

Nor could you 
light a lamp, a match, 
nor a fire, in a room that 


_ That \oss to the Health and 
Spirits of a whole family is con- 
siderably more than you think it is, 
year alter year. 

_ Now, this is where Acetylene 
Light comes into the story. 

Acetylene Light uses up less 
than one-fourth the Oxygen that 
Kerosene light, Candle light, Gasoline 
light or City Gas light consumes. 

And, it leaves behind less than a 
tenth as much poisonous Carbonic 
Acid in the air. 

Because, Acetylene is just pure, 
unadulterated Zigh/, and nothing else 
but Light. 

Kerosene, Gasoline, Candles, and 
City Gas jets, give 
about one-tenth light 
and wmine-tenths use- 
less and injurious 
other things. 
Acetylene, decause it is so 
pure and unadulterated, gives 
a beautiful, wife light, which is 
almost identical in composition with 
true Sunlight. 

It is so much like true, natural 
Sunlight that plants and flowers have 
been made to gvow under its rays at 
night, just as they grow under natu- 
ral Sunlight during the day only. 

That has been proven (at Cor- 
nell University) last year—double 
growth under Acetylene Light. 


* * 


And, the effect of Acetylene 
Light upon Human Beings has been 
proven to be like the effect of Sun- 
light upon them, for the self-same 
reason that it makes plants grow 
night and day under its wholesome 
rays. 

That’s one of the wonderful 
things told in a little book, called 
‘*Sunlight-on-Tap,’’ which I want 
to send you free if you write for it 
to-day. 

Very great improvements have 
been made in Acetylene Lighting in 
the past two years. 

It is cheaper now than even 
Kerosene Lighting - 
a third cheaper. 

I'll prove that for 
you —if you’re inter- 
ested. 

Over two million 


















had not considerable Oxygen 
left in it to support the flame. 

As we breathe 16 to 20 times a 
minute, you will readily see what 
happens to our lungs, blood and 
system when we burn’ Kerosene 
lamps, Candles, Gasoline-gas or City 
Gas year in and year out, in our 
living and sleeping rooms. 

These lights burn the life out of 
the Air we must breathe—its Blood- 
purifying, Life-giving and Germ 
destroying oxygen. They leave be- 
hind an injurious excess of Carbonic 
acid 

* * 


This is true, in some degree, 
every time we burn a Kerosene Lamp 
in a living or sleeping room, without 
wide - open eladeus that create 
draught enough to replace the burnt 
Oxygen. 

And that Lighted Lamp, for 365 
nights in the year, eats up, little by 
little, a large proportion of the 
Energy and Life we get from Food 
and Sunlight in the daytime. 


United States people are today using 
Acetylene Light, and millions more 
would use it if they understood its 
advantages as | do. 

That’s why I want every one who 
owns a Home, Store or Hotel in vil- 
lage, town or country to write me for 
my book called **Sunlight-on-Tap.”’ 

It tells why Acetylene is the 
Safest, most Brilliant, most Spread- 
ing, most Eye-saving, Economical 
and most beautiful of all Reading 
Lights —compared with other lights. 

Tell me how many rooms you’ ve 
got. 

Then Vl tell you about how 
much it would cost to light them aii 
with brilliant Acetylene Gas, instead 
of with murky, bad-smelling Kero- 
sene, Gasoline or costly Electric light. 

Think of all the daily Lamp- 
cleaning, Breakage and Wisk you 
could save by getting vid of Kero- 
sene for ever ! — and — write to-day for 
the book, to ‘‘Acetylene J. Jones,”’ 
155 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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Music That’s All the Rage 


If your dealer hasn’t the “Olmsted,"’ write us | 
















































W hitney- Warner publications invariably please lovers of popular music, Our 
We guarantee to please or refund the money. success in catering to the public taste has made us the largest and best known 
fi Hy music publishers in the world. 
Olmsted Mfg. Co. Free Music Book ister ourtstietstapttather, cledaseSon tongs 
ingt 2 which you can try on the piano. Mailed free on request 
= oe Weeks jem St. — ° 1 nt Ned A few of our big “hits” are listed below. At yo ir dealers o ed 7 
— ss Saratoga Springs, New York —_ " H v r ‘ postage prepaid, upon receipt of price — 25e per copy, 6 for $1.00 
i " 7 . **Tola’’-—the music rage of ‘*Dixie Doodle Girl’’ «4 ‘“‘Cherry’’ | r 
pf painted THE MANUFACTURER! & : . the year Played every- inspiriting marcht ¢ f the ' t 
where by bands and or- just published 
LLAGS |} ULF "BADGE, A Circular Piece and a Rod Which , chestras as an intermezzo “\Wen's you come over to : —t ‘ ° 
or twoste Most cap prett : _ ' 
#) ; For Society or Lodge — College or School Together Make a Spool | NEW SONGS wg ae - my ge bt a. utum 
ix We make them to order in any style or material. . ever written. Also pub Don't You try?! 2 h 
\ é Read our remarkable money-saving tacks. By means of the handle turn the spool ants = 0 Daeke Bienen: vw ust ae ome etry ‘ Fascination” d 
\' thetwostyles here illustrated, enam, until the entire strip of pictures is rolled up, then Williams & VanAstyne) — mideal for dancing and | “Cheyenne;" "Wis Dont | qgteiie 
\ eiedinoneortwo attach to the other spool in the same way. The 4 “Sally’—‘‘I'm Wise” easy to play. You Try ' iimeatennan? , 
: slr hone pictures may be made to pass in either direction | 4 scons gong) —"Fyguiiue | wfjivia! Watenea soy | Arcuiicon ote. | “anetel ( 
\ than shown tn iliustration, wilver es you may desire by merely shifting the handle, and f too’’—‘'I Wonder if your ple.” per copy, 49¢. “Melody at Twilight” - ¢ 
Plate,“ $1doz., Sample 10c. Sterling they may be pasted on the cloth so as to form a Heart is still the yer “Breath of a Rose’’—ne Senies ¢ ue = lnersof ff 
Silver, $2.50 doz., Sample 25¢. 1° EE —Our icture- storv Everybody gives me pen waltzes by a celebrated Classical Music, ra 
ew and handsomely iMlustrated catalox — ‘ The outside of the box may be stained or | Sop Unite” (pepe Indian ee ae pr a REN 
ows new styles in gold and silver at lowest ; . . . : popaer Tate SHING CO. 
igs anufacturers’ prices. Satisfaction guaran- painted, or covered with cloth or burlap. Set a | hailed by Moret & O Dea? WHITNEY-WARNER PUBL tyne DETROIT, MICH 
— Celluloid Buttons and Ribbon Badges S small lamp inside the box behind the strip of pic- | 25¢ each, 6 for $1.00 Jerome H. Remick & Co., Props. 21 Whitney-Warner Building, ; 3 
oklet. at right prices. Special designs and estimates Hu : 
4. free. Bastian Bros.,21F So. Av., Rochester,N. Y. tures to show the pictures at night. lI Ga se 8 = 0m 8 3 THE tk vt ee I CO CO oD 











Delivered 
Free 
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The Cawston Trac 
(,uarantee of Super 


e-Mark isa 
r Quality 


Ostrich 


Feathers 


From CALIFORNIA 
Make Attractive Christmas Gifts 


Save import duty and middlemen’s 
profits by ordering direct from the 
producers. We grow the birds and 
manufacture the goods on the farm, 
and the finished product is the finest 
in the world. We have no agents or branch stores, 
Everything shipped prepaid and 
money promptly refunded if 
not satisfied 

THE STOLE illustrated here is 2 
vds. long, 3 strands in width, made of 
plumes from male birds and is full, 
lustrous and beautiful 
Any color a a ° $25.00 

We manufacture stoles to order, in 
any style, of extra select plumes 
Prices quoted on application 

THE BOA illustrated above is 114 yas. 
long, carefully made, full and brilliant 


As a special value we offer $10 00 


this boa in any color, for 
in, Tips, bunch of 
$2.00. 








Fashionable 9 


three, any color, 





French Curved 
Plume, 15 in. 
made of 
plumes from 
birds, very fashi 
and effective, a 
color, $3.75. 

Cawston Comtesse 
Plume, 17 in. long, 

. very popular, $5.00. 
OUR NEW CATALOGUE ani! pricelist, splen- 


dlidly illustrated, sent free on request 


AWSTON 


OSTRICH FARM 
South Pasadena, California 








P.O. Box 4 
™ 
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‘The best workman cannot produce perfect work without per- 
fect materials. The best knitter neecls perfect yarns to show 
her efforts to advantage. ‘The only perfect yarns are the 
BEAR BRAND, mace from carefully selected, long stapled 
wools, and dyed inthe most brilliant, lasting colors. Because 
the BEAR BRAND YARNS are perfect, it is worth your 
while to insist upon having them from your storekeeper 

A substitute is never the same —is frequently just different 
enough completely to spoil what you are making. Ask for 
the BEAR BRAND and get it. Free. Complete instructicas 
for_making the shawl in picture. Send for that big book 
—THE BEAR BRAND MANUAL OF HANDIWOR 
Costs 25 cents prepaid, and wili teach you how 

knit or crochet expertly. Shows just how 
Describes and illustrates over 250 
Bear Brand Yarn Mfrs., 













to 
to do it. 
ractical things to wear. 


ept. F, New York 




























THE SOLD BY 
. ALL WIDE 
FULTO N AWAKE 


DEALERS 


- FOLDING 
}} GO-CART 


4 Simple, strong, light 
in weight, practical 
and durable—The 
ideal Go-Cart and the on/y 
one in which a baby can recline Position 
in a perfectly comfortable position. 
The metal parts are all oxidized, 
the wood highly polished to a 
piano finish—The wheels 
are rust proof 
audrubber tired 
— Bodv leather, 
with dack and 
seat flexible; no 
Jar. Folding 
oes | on fvot 
yoard. 
Light detach- 
able runners 
furnished for 
winter use. 
Ask to see it at your dealer’s—if he does not 
have one send your nametous. We will send 
you booklet free and name of the nearest dealer. 





VY 


Upright 


Reclining Position 





Fulton Manufacturing Co. 


43 Fulton Street Chicago, Ill. Folded 


} 
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PHILOSOPHY 
FOR SUNSHINERS 


By Cynthia Westover Alden 


/ Nu nuera f the imternati ? “ ie 


living is well worth our thinking about this 


) living is DARK’S philosophy for every-day 
It is: 


holiday time. 


‘There’s a little splash of sunshine and a little spot 
of shade 
Always somewhere near. 
The wise bask in the sunshine, but the foolish choose 
the shade. 
The wise are gay and happy, on the foolish sorrow ’s 
aid; 
Aud the fault’s their own, I fear. 


For the little splash of sunshine, and the little spot of 


shade, 

Are here for joint consumption, for comparison are 
made; 

We're all meant to be happy, not too foolish or too 
staid, 


And the right dose to be taken is some sunshine 
mixed with shade.’ 


What a Sunshiny Woman Did for Me 


| KNOW a little lady, a member of our LADIES’ 
HoME JOURNAL One Kindness Club, who is ever 
finding opportunities to be kind. She scems to 
discover them in the very same material in which 
the gloomy woman creates her daily havoc and 
distress. 

One day I had on a new dress, but was dis 
appointed a little in it—thought it did not show 
the money I had paid the dressmaker for it. 
Naturally I was anxious that others should think 
I was mistaken. 

The first ‘* best friend” hailed me on the corner 
of Fifth Avenue and Fourteenth Street. She 
looked me over, then exclaimed: ‘‘Is that your 
new dress? Your dressmaker has ruined it. 
hope you did not have much of a bill—but truly 
I feel awfully sorry for you, for 1 have trouble 
with my dressmaker, too.” 

In spite of the fact that I knew that the dress 
was not very bad I felt all day that everybody 
who looked at me was saying: ‘‘’T'o0o bad.” 

Next day I fared better—another ‘‘ best friend” 
met mein the Subway. ‘‘How-d’y’-do! I did not 
know you at first, you look so fine—that’s a charm 
ing gown. Isitnew?” 

**Why, yes,” I replied, ‘‘and I paid a lot to get 
it made, but it doesn’t show it and I was feeling 
disappointed.” 

‘*T don’t see how you could be. It is severely 
plain—maybe that’s the reason, but for me I like 
tailor-made things better than the fluffy affairs, 
even if they don’t show the work. It’s very 
swell.” 

She gave a cheery laugh and took the down- 
town train. I stepped into the uptown train with 
a good feeling in my heart that I did not try to 
explain to anybody, but I knew it was because I 
had met asunshiny woman. ‘That was all! 

There is another thing that takes the heart out 
of me about as much as anything, and that is when 
I do not feel particularly well and am anxious 
to keep up appearances to have some one come 
up and say: ‘‘Why, what’s the matter with you? 
One would think you had been sick for weeks. 
Are you ill?”’ 

It is needless to say that I am ill the rest of the 
day. 


To Help the Deserving is a Privilege 


UR woman with the sunshiny side, although 

she is generally bearing some one’s burden, 
does it in such a modest way that the burden- 
bearer never seems prominent. Helping the de- 
serving is really and truly a privilege rather than 
a duty, if we look at it the right way. 

‘*Let me give you a lift,” said a young woman 
to an aged one the other day as they both started 
to board a ferryboat. 

It was not much to do, but I noticed the old 
lady kept on smiling and smiling after the young 
woman left her, and the smile was still on the old 
lady’s face as she disappeared through the ticket- 
office out into the busy world. Some one had 
been good to her. That was all. 

A certain Sunshiner is a great collector of good 
things, but her hobby is to keep them in circula- 
tion. She says that she never feels that she owns 
a thing until she has shared it with some one. 
One thought circulated among a hundred people 
is better, she insists, than a thousand good thoughts 
that never get any farther than the individual who 
conceives them. Anything that is at all worth 
remembering is worth passing on. Her daily 
creed is: 

“If you have a word of cheer 
That may light the pathway drear 
Of a brother pilgrim here, 
Let him know. 


Show him you appreciate 

What he does; and do not wait 

Till the heavy hand of Fate 
Lay him low, 


If your heart contains a thought 
That will brighter make his lot, 
Then, in mercy, hide it not; 
Tell him so.” 
om 


A Special Call for Books 


OU remember my call not long ago for books 
for Kerrville, Texas. Well, while I donot want 
you to forget our library there, which now numbers 
more than two thousand books, I think this month 
and December yous gifts should go to Centerpoint, 
Texas. Mrs. L. S. Crokett is the president of 
a new Sunshine Library there. The members 
started in with great enthusiasm and will acknowl- 
edge every book sent them. Direct letters to 
Centerpoint, and all books sent there by mail, 
but if your generosity should take the form of a 
big box of books to go by freight, write to Mrs. 
Crokett and she will tell you how to send them to 
the nearest freight station. Centerpoint can boast 
of many good things, but among them we don’t 
find yet a library or a freight station. 

For six, eight or ten cents you can send almost 
any ordinary book. Put your full name and ad- 
dress on the upper left-hand corner so that a 
postal-card in acknowledgment can be sent you. 
Then, too, every kindness like this should be re- 
ported to general headquarters. If you all send 
one book, Christmastime will be a merry one in- 
deed for Centerpoint. A Sunshine Library will be 
the joy of the town—at least, that is what they all 
tell me. 

A joyful Thanksgiving, a merry Christmas and 
a happy New Year to you all! 


A. EGERTON. 
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From Factory to Home 
at Factory Prices 


Goods shipped on approval to be returned at our expense 
if not satisfactory. The secret of ten years’ success is — 


More than one hundred thousand customers 
satisfied with our high-grade furniture 


Write for our catalogue of office, library, parlor, hall, dining-room and 
bed-room furniture. The cream of furniture designs of the world 
brought to your door if you address us No. 66 Fulton Street. 


GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE MFG. Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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of true love’”’ 


assumes 


For ladies and children 
owes its popularity 
to the fact that it 
answers the con- 
sumer’s wants, ex- 
celling other makes in 
finish, fabric and fit. 


a warmer tint by the 


use of Pears’ Soap. 





Sold all over the globe. ; | 





Vests, pants and tights 
are made in all weights 
and styles, and our 
Union Suits are sized for 
both tall and slender, and 
short and stout figures. 





SARGENT’S 


Adjustable Book Holder 


Solves the Problem 
Attaches to any place—on Morris 
or any chair. No screws—clamp it 
on, take it off. Adjustable to any 
angle or height. Durable. Practi- 
cal. Wires hold leaves in place. 
Metal parts finished in black en- 
amel or bronze. Desk, quartered 
vak or mahogany. Price, $3.50, 

Reclining and Library Chairs. 

Catalogue “* C"’ (free). 


G. F. SARGENT CO. 
293 Fourth Avenue New York 





Leading retailers handle 
this popular brand. For 
information, address Helvetia 
Underwear Company, Depart- 
ment A, No. 1 Greene Street, 
New York. 























Perfect Satisfaction 
In Giving 
comes with the knowledge that the gift 
is the best of its kind! For any Woman 
who sews, the ideal gift is a sewing 
machine, and the dest machine in the 
world is the 


STANDARD 
ROTARY 


2-in-one—Lock and Chain Stitch. 


The Whirl of the Standard Rotary Shuttle does 
away with the drudgery, and when you make 
a present of a Standard Rotary you make pos- 
sible years of pleasure and superior work, We 
will be glad to tell \ou how to secure one of 
these machines for Christmas delivery anywhere 
on payment of a small cash sum—balance at 
your convenience. 





Our beautiful brochure — The Bride-To-Be,"” 
being a number of letters on the making of a 
trousseau, sent free for the asking with the 
name of the representative nearest to you. Write 
for it today. 


The Standard Sewing Machine Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 








HAIR BOOK FREE 


Every woman should have 
Write this Book. It tells how to 
for it preserve the natural 


/ 


beauty of the hair — 

how to regain this 

beauty if it nas 

7, been lost, and how 
to acquire it. Com- 
piled from best author- 


ities. This book also 


lists all of our latest 


Paris Fashions 
in Hair Dressing 


to-day 









Goods / 

ae at the LOWEST 
approval. PRICES 
Pay when 

satisfied 


hi xtra 


short stem 

= switches, 

well made of good quality hair and to 
match any ordinary shades, at the follow- 


ial prices: 


ing spec 
20in., 20z.,$ .95 
24in.,3 oz., 2.95 
16 in., wavy 2.45 


Featherweight 
stemless switch, 
22 in. long, natu- 
ral wavy, $4.95 


200 other sizes and 
GeaseeSatenee. 50c 


| ES Natural 
curly. . . . $2.45 
Wigs, Ladies’ and 
Men's, $6.06 to $60 


Send sample of your hair with 
yourorder. We will send prepaid 
on approval, If you find it per- 
fectly satisfactory and a bargain, 
remit theamount. If not, return to 
us. Rare, peculiar and gray shades 
area little more expensive; write 
for estimate. Our Free Book is 
full of valuable suggestions on 
how to become beautiful. Write 
for it today. 

PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 111, 209 State St., here, Til. 

Largest Mail- Order Hair Merchants in the Worl 











Don’t bite off the 
end of a cigar 
— save your 
teeth and 
your cigars 









Cigar Cutter 
i » sterli 
of Pi Ae > Mitek. 


by using 

the R.S. 

Cuts clean and true. Cigar 

Never tears or pulls cigar. Cutter. 


In sterling 
silver —one 


Ilolds its edge. Lies flat in 
vest pocket. A_ useful and 
attractive article—a unique 
and welcome gift. Price one 
dollar. 

Special designs in gold and 
diz omens mountings. 

Ask your je weler for the 
R. S. Cigar Cutter. If he 
hasn’t it we will send one 
postpaid on receipt of price. 


F. H. DICKSON 


2i Maiden Lane New York 


Domestic Science, Correspondence Courses 
Food, Health, House Planning, Management, Clothing, Chil- 
dren, etc. Booklet, “ Profession of Home-making,”’ on request. 
Am. School of Home Economics, 3314 Armour Ave., Chicago 
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THANKSGIVING 
SUNSHINE 


By Cynthia Westover Alden 


President-General of the International Sunshine Society 


N UNKNOWN poet explains his always happy, 
thankful and grateful disposition as follows: 
“ The inner side of every cloud is bright and shining, 
Aud so I turn my clouds about, 
And always wear them inside out 
To show the lining.” 


We are wearing our clouds inside out just now, 
because we don’t want to feel badly that we have 
got more blind babies than the house will hold, 
and we need an extension and don’t know how to 
get it; we need a medicine-chest; we need some 
interested readers to endow a bed in the Rest 
Home; we need some one to feel that there is a 
necessity of one free bed to welcome sick persons 
who only want a few weeks’ care to be put in the 
way of earning a living again. 

We need somebody who has had many blessings 
throughout the year to show his or her thankfulness 
by contributing to this beautiful work, a work 
where there are no salaried officers, where every- 
body lends a hand because of the good it does, not 
for the money made. 

Last week we turned away five blind babies be- 
cause we haven’t been able to build the extension 
to take them in. Who will come forward and 
help us, I wonder. All contributions of any kind 
for Sunshine should be sent to 96 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, and an immediate reply will be 
sent. Be good to us. It won’t take much to 
drive away the ache in our hearts. 


The Beauty in Odds and Ends 
Tt old lady who made a slumber-robe out of 
tiny odds and ends of silk was told in the begin- 
ning that she could make nothing out of it, and 


they will come out all right.” 
wouldn’t save her odds and ends had no slumber- 
robe, and the other was soon enjoying a beautiful 


| luxury. The reason for most of our doing without 
in this world is that we want our material all in | 


one piece; but it doesn’t come that way usually. 
Strength, leisure, education—we seldom get the 
lengths we want of them—but if we are careful to 
put the pieces together we can work wonders. 
The slumber-robe is made of bits of silk; we 
might say that the ‘‘happiness-robe” is made up 
of little odds and ends of kind deeds. We lose 
much when we fail to value little things. 


| 
Once last summer, for the lack of fifteen cents, 


three little girls did not get their two weeks’ vaca- 
tion. Fifteen children were sent to the Bridgeport 
Fresh-Air Home every other Saturday. This 
time it was fifteen little girls who were to report. 
Three failed to answer to the roll-call. ‘hey 
didn’t have carfare,” piped up a white-faced little 
girl with a twisted knee and a crooked back. 

‘*There is time yet,’ I remarked: ‘‘a full hour 
before the boat sails; I’ll go myself and get 
them.” 

Then it occurred that the day had called heavily 
on the Emergency Fund. All the money had given 
out long ago and the ladies had been dipping into 
their own pockets until they had left only carfare 
to take them home. My own pocket lacked just 
fifteen cents of enough te get the children to the 
boat and pay their boat £ 

How my heart ached as I stood there w ishing 
for fifteen cenis. I could see the white, te arful 
faces of the little girls, and imagined all sorts of 
accidents. I did not know till next day that the 
father of one had received a sunstroke and was 
lying dangerously ill at home, and the mother did 
not dare spare the five cents carfare. Two weeks 
in the beautiful country lost because of the lack 
of five cents! 


Five cents! Do you understand now what I 


‘If I take care to put them together | 
The friend who | 





mean when I say send in your mite?—no amount | 


is ever too small. 
exception—we could do more had we the means. 
So be good to us. Open your mite-boxes this 
Thanksgiving-time and send in the contents to the 


Emergency Fund. 
We Should Always be Grateful 

Be GRATEFUL, for the grateful woman ra- 

diates her good cheer without being conscious 
of it. Her very soul, like the sun, shines through 
her face. She is trusted, intuitively grasps the 
meaning of things, and is truly a leader in the 
evolution of humanity. She is sure to grasp the 
whole situation, not a part of it, like Jap Potter’s 
mistaken toad. Notwithstanding the accusation 
of ‘‘small brain,” etc., I have always had a warm 
place in my heart for that toad. 


” 


The way he | 


looked on the bright side of life was simply beau- | 


tiful to me. Here is the story: 


THE 


‘*A small toad woke, one morn in spring, 
Brushed back his hair and tried to sing. 
He felt the world was all his own, 
And swelled and swelled in flesh and bone. 
Though his conceit was purely vain, 

The fault arose from his small brain, 
Which only grasped part of the plan 
By which is fuled laemeeted man. 
It chanced a band played loud that day ; 
A coach-and-four dashed on its way; 
A donkey braved; a train rushed by: 

A cannon boomed ; a hound gave cry; 

The thunder rolled ; the lightning flashed : 
The sun withdrew from view, abashed. 
The toad sprang up and gave a shout: 

‘Oh, what a time ’cause I’ve come out!’”’ 

—I. JAP POTTER. 


MISTAKEN TOAD 


Do you know, I’d much rather be the toad and 
think the whole world made for me than go too 
far on the other side, and not be able to appreciate 
fully the many kindnesses that have fallen my way 
during the past year. 

You have helped me by generous contributions 
to establish homes for aged, nurseries, kinder- 
gartens, schools, rest homes, fresh-air camps, 
beds in hospitals. You have gone with me to 
see the sick, and helped me to care for the dis- 
tressed and dying. Hundreds of dollars have 
been spent in ice, milk and medicine; scholar- 
ships have made it possible for our young people 
to get college education; children have been fur- 
nished homes; work has been secured for the 
unemployed. Through the Emergency Fund fur- 
nished by you there is a daily doing of good that 
it is impossible to report. Send your thank-offer- 
ing therefore this month tothis fund. From it we 
dip for needs when time is not allowed us ta 
notify you by letter. 

“Count that day lost whose low descending sun 

Views from thy hand no worthy action done.’ 


Every day—there is never an | 


— 
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ARTLOOM 
turn 
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ARTLOOM | 


COUCH COVER. & | 


your 





couch-cover 
old couch 


into a thing of beauty or save the 
new one hard wear and tear. 
Artloom couch and table-covers 
are made of heavy tapestry, am- 
ple in size and wonderfully rich 
in coloring — many of them are 
reproductions of costly originals, 


Persian and Oriental. T 
years, 


last for 
of fashion 


never 
and save 


hey will 
go out 


their price 


many times by protecting couch 
or table and adding to the com- 
fort and attractiveness of the room. 
In den or cozy corner, bed-room, 
or apartment Artloom covers may 


used in 
old che 


be 
an 


st 


many 


ways. 
or trunk with 


Even 
an 


Artloom cover takes on the appear- 


ance of luxury. 


Send today for our free Style 
with designs in color, 
a charming 
Fisher, 


little 
with 


Prices $3 lo $ro. 


book, 


We shall enclose, 
‘* Home-making,”’ 
illustrated schemes for 


In these hurried times so many 
things are manufactured without 
any special idea or taste. It 
seems a pity for a woman to go | 
into a store and pay full price for 
ordinary tapestries when the 
dealer could just as well sell 
her Artlooms (¢dentify by label 
Artloom on every piece). 

Ask to be shown Artloom 
Tapestries, curtains, couch-covers 
and table-covers the very next 
time you go shopping. Your 
dealer doubtless has them. The 
only trouble is that in some stores 


the assortment doesn’t do us 
justice. 

Please remember we have the 
largest tapestry works in the 


United States and your dealer can 
get anything we make. 


Book H of Artloom creations 
also without cost, Ff 
by Edith W. | 


interior decoration. 


Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Philadelphia 
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Artists who 
proud t& perform for 


the Victor. 


Nearly everyone knows Sousa’s Band, 
but not one-twentieth of the people of 
the United States have actually heard 
Richard Jose’s marvelously high 
Wolf Hopper, 
inimitable ‘‘Casey at the Bat,” 
Spencer’s funny sketches, Arthur Pryor 
and his Band—all 
fame; but how many of them have 


it. 


tenor, De 


you ever heard? 


You can hear anyone and everyone 
of these great singe rs, 
great entertaine rs 
more — with the Victor. 
you, play for you, or bring a good 
laugh, whenever you ‘feelin the mood.” 
what 
artist—to be heard by enthusiastic 
millions to-day and in years to come. 


Think 


Victors and Victor Records for sale by all leading Music 
Houses and Talking Machine dealers. 


The Victor Talking Machine Co. Camden N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co, of Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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and a hundred 
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; - Two hemispheres praise the 


Hamilton. Three expositions have 
| given it their highest award. 

But its use by 40,000 families daily 
is a more convincing testimonial still. 

There is a quality in the tone of this 
piano found in the kind of music that 
lives; a quality that, except in the 
costliest makes, is met with as rarely 
as songs like ‘Annie Laurie.”’ 

The Hamilton piano factory is one 
of the most elaborately equipped, 
widely known and highly experienced 
factories in the country. This ex- 
plains the finished beauty of case and 
wonderful resistance to 
climatic changes. 


wear and 


The reasonable price with suitable 
terms, is another cause of its popularity. 
No matter where you live, we make 
it possible for you to 
Hamilton. 
Write for full 
catalog No. 2. 
D. H. Baldwin & Co. 


hear the 


information and 














142 W. Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. AS 
»._¢3 


Satisfy Yourself 


HAIR ON APPROVAL 

To prove to you that we can save you mone 
and give you the best live French hair, we will 
send you on 10 days consignment any design you 
may want for comparison. If satisfied, remit us, 
if not, return it at our expense. We guarantee to 
match any shade or quality. Send sample of your 
hair and describe what you want. 


A FINE SWITCH FOR $1.00 


Also complete line of hair goods at like prices. 































2 oz. 22 in. switch, $1.25 
2'4 oz. 24 in. switch, 2.25 
3'5 oz. 26in. switch, . . 4,06 


Lightweight wavy switch, 2,50 
Featherw'g't seamless switch 
22 in. long, natural wavy, $4.95 
Natural curly pompadour, 2,90 
hinest wigs $15,00to . 50,00 


~~ manufacturer in the world of 
r goods and toilet requisites. 


Book on Hair -_ 
F; ee 


Beautifying 
We will seh to any address our inter- 


estiee and instructive book No. 30, telling 


Fall about correct care of the hair, proper 
Styles for dressing, anid’ how to become 
beautiful. This book also describes up- 
wards of 500 complete lines of switches and 
goods of every description. 


E. BURNHAM, Chicago, Ill. 


RETAIL: WHOLESALE: 
70 and 72 State 67 and 69 Washington 
Street Street 





Best Music 


New, Popular Standard and Classical C 
Sheet ‘Music. Full size, Best Paper, Hand- 

sume printing. Any ofthe 50c. music named below 

sent postpaid for 10c. (ur large catalog 

contains over a thousand others equally good for 10c. per copy. 
Cut out this ad, mark with an X pieces you wish, enclose 
10c. and we will send by return mail. You will also receive Free 
Catalog. 


New Popular Waltz, Irish Gems 


this new piece is one of the prettiest of the late waltzes and 
will soon be played everywhere. It introduces favorite Irish 
melodies: Minstrel Boy —Wearing of the Green — Believe Me of 
All—Garry Owen — Harp That Once— Rory O'More, etc. Try 
these few bars on your piano. Bear in mind that for 10c. we will 
send you the complete pieces — not a mere fragment. Title page 
iu three colors 





. Irish Gems Waltzes, Instrumental Reg. Price 50 
Scottish Belles Waltzes CP 2 -50 
Moonlight Serenade (very tine) - - 
Jingle Bells (sleighing piece for children) > 50 
.-Music on the Water (very fine) - 50 

.-Chicago Express March (easy) - 

.. Sacred Song Medley (very beautiful) 7 ae 

..-Patriotic Medley (national airs) > ae 

-Plantation Melodies (Southern airs) 4 we | 
«eee Flowers of Spring (very beautiful) - 
oonee Home, Sweet Home, Annie Laurie (ragtime) -50 

....La Sorella (latest hit from Paris) - 

«...«-Moon Kisses, Three Step “ #2 
sounds Vromise That You'll Be True (Song) oo 6(— 

..Every Girl Should Have a Beau (Song) “ 

.. There's Only One Sweetheart For Me (Song) - 50 
My Home and Sweetheart Down in Dixie (Sony) - 2 
Some Other Day (Sacred Song) ” 50 

lo anyone buying one or more of the above pieces, who will 


setl in addition the names and addresses of ten persons who play 
or sing ancl would be interested in our catalogue, we will send an 
additional piece without charge. Names of music teachers are 
particularly requested. Write names plainly 


° ° 54 Patten Bdg., Chicago 
McKinley Music Co. 58 Fifth Ave., New York 
Please send me your free catalogue, also pieces marked X in this 
ad encl 


nclose 10c. for each piece wante:.) 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS TO 
SEND ABROAD 


SUBSCRIBER recently offered the very 
A interesting suggestion that we tell about 
some of the truly American products that 
would make acceptable and representative gifts to 
send abroad. In following up the idea our first 
thought was of the Indian—the native American 
whose handiwork possesses such a ¢ uliar 
charm and distinctive original beauty, and among 
the many good pieces displayed in the shop of a 
dealer in Indian novelties the following are men 
tioned from which to select a pleasing gift : 
Baskets in a variety of shapes and designs 
Moccasins, plain and beaded 
Blankets in handsome patterns 
Rugs in symbolic designs 
Pottery curiously marked 
Charms for chains and kets 
Silver Bracelets in odd shapes 
‘* Rings 
Bead Chains 
Bead Belts 
Leather Bags 
Pouches 
Bow and Arrow 
Arrow Points 
Beaded Bags 
‘* Mats 
Wood-Bark Bowls 


Then for those who may happen to know that 
other kinds of American ware would be more 
appreciated than Indian ware there is a great 
variety of handsome novelties from which to choose, 
such as: 

Favrile Glass Ware 

Rookwood Pottery 

Grueby Pottery 

Merrimac Pottery 

Tulip Ware 

Hand-Woven Rugs in old-time patterns 

Raffia Baskets 

Hingham Reed Baskets 

Shaker Handiwork 

Deerfield Needlework 

Lenox China 

American Rock Crystal 

New Hampshire Pottery 

Oureu! Glass Ware 

Mexican Drawn-Work 

= Opals for rings, brooches, etc. 

Filigree Work 
Pewabic Ware 
Carved Pieces from American wood 
Basswood Articles decorated by pyrography 
Dress Material—silk, flannel, muslin, etc. 
Pictures of American Scenery 


PRESENTS FOR 
ELDERLY PEOPLE 


IFTS that combine comfort and prettiness — 

especially comfort and usefulness—are the 
most satisfactory gifts for people of advanced age, 
and each one of us who has one or more dear old 
people to remember should tactfully try to bridge 
the chasm between youth and old age with gifts not 
so practical that they are homely or unattractive, 
nor so pretty and foolish as to be a mockery to the 
recipient. From the following syegested articles 
one may select, for either mer, u ,, fn, some- 
thing to us*~ and the good taste and judgment of 
the purchaser must be exercised in the quality and 
attractiveness of the article selected : 


““ 


An extra pair of Glasses (so handy when the 
other pair may be broken or mislaid) 

Case of Favorite Mineral Water 

Hot-Milk Pitcher 

Delft-Ware Milk Cup 

Coffee or Tea Set 

Pancake Dish (covered) 

Toast Plate (covered) 

Night Clock (transparent dial) 

Comfortable House Shoes 

Becoming Dress Accessories 

Money (for a long-desired trip) 

Wicker Easy-Chair with light cushions (a com- 
fort for summertime) 

Silk Traveling Coat for cool weather or traveling 

Chiffon Veil (becoming and affording good pro- 
tection from cold and dust) 

Light-Weight Raincoat 


A girl with a country home delighted some of 
her elderly relatives with delicacies from the farm. 

Grandma Simpson rejoiced over a can of pure 
maple syrup, ‘‘ Just like we used to make on the 
farm.” 

A dear old couple, who had spent their youth in 
the country, enjoyed together a dish of old-fash 
ioned chopped sausage and a dozen big white 
parsnips. 

A convalescent friend was pleased with a dozen 
fresh eggs in a dainty basket. 

Cousin Bernice, who likes her butter unsalted, 
enjoyed the neat roll that came on a pretty plate. 

Cousin Leah, who thinks nothing so good as 
cherries, had several jars from Mary’s store. 

To Aunt Jane was sent a basket of her favorite 
apples—apples that grow only on one limb of a 
certain old tree; and to Aunt Rachel, whose 
first love is pumpkin pie, a basket of delicious little 
squash. 





An old couple who were, by reason of their 


infirmities, unable to go about very much in the 
winter season were delightfully surprised by a 
coéperative gift of books—of all kinds. Their 
various relatives, knowing their love of reading, 


| consulted with each other, and by judicious buy- 


ing were able to purchase a fine selection of books. 


The idea worked beautifully, and now, in their | 


cozy little home, this fortunate couple have several 
standard sets and copies of the new books without 
any outlay from their own savings. 

To those who have lost dear ones during the 
year the holiday season is a very lonely time, con- 


sequently the more diverting and engaging the | 


gift to the family in such cases, the better. A live 
pet is suggested as the best kind of a remembrance 
(if one is sure it would be welcome), as a pet of any 
kind is a foe to loneliness. Possibly a cute little 
dog sent in a basket with a new collar, a fancy 
blanket and a lead might help to brighten the days 
and beguile his new owner into smiles. A sweet- 
singing canary, a mockingbird, a bowl of goldfish 
or a kitten might perhaps prove happy gifts. 
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without Weight 


Send for a free sample of the 
wonderful filling of this comfort 


You can’t realize how warm and /ight the filling of a Matsh ComrorT is 
until you see it. ‘To show you, we will send free, a section cut from a Maisn, 
showing the wonderful filling that makes them so warm and light. 

Ordinary comforts are heavy and cold to sleep under because they are made 
of compact, wadded cotton, 

By the Marssx process the long fibres of the finest, snow-white cotton are 
separated, curled and woven into thin filmy layers. These layers are then merged 
into a continuous thick, soft, fluffy piece, the same thickness at every point; no 
lumps, no thin places. 

In between the fibres of this supple, downy filling are thousands of little 
springy air-cells—tiny son-conductors that keep the warmth of the body in. 

The leading stores have Maish Comrorts; ask for them but 
insist on seeing this trade mark; it is sewn on every genuine 
««Maisu.’’ If you don’t find it, don’t accept unhealthful 
heavy comforts; 








TRADE - MARK 


Don’t risk contagion 
trom comforts filled with poultry feathers and sold as Eider-down. Dainty 
coverings hide filling no woman would touch, if she knew what it was made of. 
Unsanitary ‘‘waste’’ from the cotton mills and even cast-off clothing, ground 
into **shoddy,’’ is used for comfort filling. If your dealer hasn’t the Maisn, 
order direct from us, 


To those who prefer to cover their own comforts, we furnish Maisnh Laminatep Cotron 
Down ** batts ’’— filling in any size, ready for covering. 

Write for sample to-day; with it we shall send samples of the latest Matsu coverings in the 
newest patterns of the best silkolene and sateen, and our book ‘* Comfort ’’ which gives valuable 


facts about bedding. The Chas. A. Maish Company 


1127 Bank St., Cincinnati. 
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Watermans (dea)Fountain Pen 


pen with the Clip-Cap 


A Suggestion for the Coming Event :— Xmas. 


GOLD MOUNTED. No. 12, $3.50; No. 13, $4.50; No. 14, $5; No. 15, $6; No. 16, $7. 
GOLD MOUNTED. No. 22, $3.50; No. 23, $4.50; No. 24, $5: No. 25, $6; No. 26, $7. 
PLAIN with Clip-Cap. No. 12, $2.75; No. 13, $3.75; No. 14, $4.25; No. 15, $5.25; No. 16, $6.25. 
SILVER FILIGREE. No. 12, $5; No. 14, $7; No. 15, $8.50; No. 16, $9.50. 


ETCHED. No. 212, $5; No. 214, $7.00; No. 215, $8.50; No. 216, $9.50; No. 217, $11.00. 
Prices vary according to size of gold pen contained. 
Unit figures indicate pen sizes. Neat case with every pen. 
For sale by all dealers. 


L.E.Waterman Co.,173 Broaaqway 


N.Y. 
209 STATE ST.,CHICAGO - 8 SCHOOL ST.,BOSTON - 742 MARKET ST..SAN FRANCISCO 


136 ST. JAMES ST..MONTREAL: 








For Men, Ladies, and Children 


No misleading fancy names are on Root’s Tivoli 


Standard Underwear. Root’s ‘‘Camelhair,’’ ‘‘ Natural 
Undyed Wool,” “ Lamb’s Wool,” ‘‘ Merino,’’ etc., are 
all just what they are called. Strictly true to label, 
noble in quality, modest in price. For over half a 
century always growing in favor. 





Sold by leading dealers in all chief cities. 
If not by yours, write to 


Root’s Underwear, 1 Greene St. 
NEW YORK 
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RH. Macy & Co's Attractions Are Their Low Prices. ! 


ae 4| Little THINGS FoR | =“ 1835 R. WALLACE” 


Bway at Oth Av WMth to 35th St. THE BOUDOIR 


The Stunning | - 
“PRINCE CHAP” Suit 12% Some of the Newest Ideas from Paris BY STUART BENSON 


Made to Order to your 
Special Measure and guar- 
anteed to fit you perfectly , 
JOU may sit in the quiet of 
your own home and order | 
from us your new Fall suit with 
the absolute certainty that it will 
giveyou perfect satisfaction ; that 






























S the sun is to the moon, 





As day is to night, 


Send you will have a stylish, up-to- 
for date suit, a duplicate of that be- 
ing worn by smart dressers in “ ; 
our New York City, the fashion S h 8 R 
new centre of this country, and that uc 1S I 3 5 Sl ve r 
you will have saved a consider- 
Fall able sum on gery We 
Cata- guarantee all 8, and if you ‘ 
do not agree with us after you h h ld 
logue, get the suit, send it back and ate as com are wit t e oO - 
just we will refund your money and 
issued as well the transportation e P 
< charges you have paid. This h d k d 
It's shows our confidence, and re- as 10 Nn S 1 n S. 
H FREE flect that this is the guarantee 





oe. Seay & Se. Bee ‘ . 
a century old, the largest ‘a | d h ‘ . ® 
Iry Goods and Department cc S ] S | 99 
sunt under one veal in the 4 , , t 1S ma e wit X ter Ing l ver care, an 
country; the most widely | Of the finest handkerchief linen delicately 
known store = Amasien. embroidered, fashioned to slip over the silk . ~ . 
You simply send us your cor- : h fi | k | k S 
rect measurements, upon a blank | handkerchief-case. t ere ore oOo S 1 e ter 1 nN on four ta e 
furnished by us. make selection | 
of the material you desire from | 
sainples we wil) send you, and 
we will make for you, to your 
special measurements, 
within ten days, a perfect 
fitting “Prince Chap" 
Suit, the latest style for 
the Fall. The suit is 
made in the latest 
tweed mixtures in light 
and dark yrays, in in- 
‘visible checks and 
plaids. Coat is lined 
with excellent quality satin ; 
collar of contrasting color velvet. Write to us for samples. 
Write today while you think of it. 


Send for Our New Fall and Winter Catalogue 


of 500 pages, just issued, and join the great army of hundreds 

of thousands of wise American women who are now doing 

their shopping, both for household and personal needs, in 

NEW YORK and saving money on every purchase, besides | 

getting better goods. Our catalogue and pricelist is F REE; no 

charge of any kind. Just drop us a postal card. Do it NOW. 
Address Room 503 


- R.H. MACY & CO., Broadway, New York | 





It is the ideal gift, being useful as well as 
ornamental. 


‘eo 


It will outlast others because of the amount of 


silver plate it carries. 


This is proved by U. S. Government assays. 











That is why it is called ‘silver plate that 
| resists wear.’ 








| A heart-shaped pillow with an embroidered Ask your dealer. 


linen cover. The design is worked in eyelet 
embroidery. 


" Creation in Cloth 


There is no fabric in the whole 
textile world like wonderful 
Krinkledown. Itis newin name, 
new in character, new in utility, 
} new in beauty —although it | 

resembles eiderdown cloth in | 
texture. Because of its novelty | 


A postal card to R. Wallace & Sons 
Mig. Co., Box 14, Wallingford, 


Conn., will bring by return mail a 








book, ‘* The Story of Silverware and 
How to Take Care of It,’ free. 


A KalamaZzceg 


irect to You” 


You save from $5. to $4o. 

You get a 30 days free trial. 

You buy at first hand, direct from the 
manufacturer. 

You get a guarantee, under a $20,000 
Bank Bond. 

You get a stove or range of the highest 
quality. 

You get your money back if everything 
is not exactly as represented. 

You buy at actual factory prices. 

You save all dealers’, jobbers’ and RADIANT BASE BURNER 












— 


TRADE MAR BEG US PAT OFF 


/fi| produces unique effects in Children’s 
'f) Cloaks, Baby Jackets, Baby Blankets, 

i Robes, Wrappers, Kimonos, Dressing 
Sacks, Bath Robes, etc. 

Krinkledown has an exquisitely soft, 
i resilient, downy surface and a dainty 
| | fluffiness found in no other fabric. Its 
individuality is accentuated by alter- 
f nate stripes of smooth and krinkled 
| effects on the surface of the cloth. 
i Dealers everywhere sell Krinkledown in 
solid colors — white, pink, blue, red, gray. 26 
inches wide; 60 cents yar!. Avoid imita- 
tions by seeing the trademark on the back of 
every two yards. If you have difficulty in secur- 
ing Krinkledown send us your dealer's name, or 
the money. 

To every purchaser of Krinkledown 
we will send, on receipt of a 2c stamp 








An extia pillow-cover is a dainty accessory. 
This design is carnations worked in French 
| embroidery. 


















































to pay postage, a pattern for any of middlemen’s profits. —_ ay By cael 
the garments mentioned above. 
Write for our booklet KRINKLEDOIWN Handsomely Nickeled Monarch WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 

FRENCH & WARD Tete ed. Are you willing totest a Kalamazoo in your own home for 360 days with 





the distinct agreement that if youdo not find it in every way exactly as rep 
resented you get back every cent voupaidforit? That's the way we sell 1 
The Kalamazoo-Direct-to-You plan meaus a saving to you of fro: 20% to 40% and the positive assurance 
of a stove or range of the very highest quality. 
Please do not confuse us with cheap “ Mail Order Houses.”” We are actual manufacturers, wii!: one 
| of the best equipped stove factories in the world, and sell to vou at actual factory prices. 


Send Postal for Catalogue No. 306 


(Showing 267 Styles and Sizes.) 





58-60 Leonard St., New York City. 


Sole makers of Elberon Liderdown. 











Something new in 


Danish Cloth | 


The staple inexpensive half-wool fabric which 
has given satisfaction tothousands. Justthe thing 


Compare the quality and prices of the Kalamazoo line with others, and then decide 
to save all middiemen’s profits. 

Remember, we guarantee that you cannot secure a better stove or range at any price 
than the Kalamazoo, 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


All Kalamazoo Cook Stoves and Ranges are fitted with pate wn oven thermomete) 























7, , J s s s che lished Oven 
for shirt- waists, evening gowns and house dre 2SSeS. which makes baking and roasting easy. All stoves blacked, pw 
Nothing better made ie ae hool dresses for misses | and ready jor immediate use upon shipment, Thermometer 
and children. Sprays of forget-me-nots in French embroidery 

In 36-inch width this fabric is known as elaborate the corners of this handkerchief- Nothing else so quickly and sul ely 4 : 


POPLAR CLOTH linen work-bag. 


We have perfected our CREAM in these fabrics so that 
it is unquestionably the best and cleanest cream in the 
market, This new cream is known as shade 39 and 
his biue threads in the selvage. It can be laundered. 

The Navy Blue ‘630) has a white selvage and 
is fast and will not crock. 

The Danish Cloth retails at 15c. per yard. 

The Poplar Cloth retails at 25c. per yard. 


Malta Suiting 


We are making this new fabric specially oe geen 
for suits and skirts for the Winter of 1906-7 


prevents all bodily odors 


‘Mum’ | 


The white pure harmless cream that cannot 
soil and has no odor of its own. | 
25c by mail, postpaid, or at : 

drug- and department-stores. 


‘EETING 
nee S 









If your dealer hasn't “ Mum,” send us his name and 25 cents 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia SEND US A POSTAL » CARD 





and we wills vd ) ple of tl 














is a heavy half- worsted fabric 42 inches wide, 5 Don’t neglect He can overtax it by dragging saint alge tbey Fata + 
an attractive weave, will make a sightly and that child's out his energy on «a poorly interesting and helpful informat t 
stylish suit or skirt. health. constructed car. Buy only a aioe rl a meal a hanes 
This cloth is made in eight standard shades, every - eels, Sheeting a 
one of which is fast and will not crock. TRADE . Royal Racer Alway demand “Dwigh 
rhe retail price of the Malta Suiting is Anchor” Sheets, Sheeting and 
50e. per yard. built mechanically Pillow Cases, and be ure 
mi A. KM any Gem a Oe for greater speed with that this anchor trade-mark 
If you cannot secure these fabrics from one-fourth the effort. is on each of them. 


An entirely new fea 





your home retailer write us, and we will If your dealer does not sell 























tell you how and where to get the goods, MAKK ture in hand propelled cars Sele cules castor Ghemn. 
: R ; Makes hill climbing a pleasure and coasting a 
JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents A heart-shaped pincushion with removable healthful recreation. Manufactured by DWIGHT MFG. CO. - New York 
Boston and New York embroidered eat dn useful and H.N. THAYER CO. - - - - Erie. Pa. LL 

















he 


T 
PureFoodMan 


Congress didn't 


have to pass Pure Food 
Laws for “The Ralston Miller.” He has 
always made Pure Food. 

Ralston Health Food is absolutely pure— 
a chemist’s certificate of purity on every 
package. 

RALSTON is a guaranteed, standard food 
—a staple — not a fad or fancy. 

It has stood the test of time. 

People eat RALSTON because it’s whole- 
some, nutritious — good —and they like it. 

It's made from the hearts of selected 
wheat—the brain-building, muscle-forming 
part of the grain—rich in gluten —a food for 
every hungry cell of the human body. It re- 
tains the natural nut-brown color of the grain. 

Raiston is guaranteed. Buy a package—if 
you don't like it your grocer is instructed to 
pay you your money back. 

Ralston Health Food, sterilized by our new 
patent process, is always fresh and good. 

Ask for RALSTON this 
time — and insist on getting it. 

Take no substitute —no other 
breakfast is as good. 

Try Purina Whole Wheat 
Flour — For Sale by All Good 
Grocers. 

Get the checkerboard sack 
and you get the dest?. 

RALSTON PURINA MILLS. 

* Where Purity is Paramount.” 


St. Louis, Mo. Portland, Ore. Tillsonburg, Ont. 


Save $1090 


Fully 325 pounds of bread can be 
made from a barrel of flour. This 
amount of baker’s bread would cost 
$16.25. By making your own bread 

with an 


ECLIPSE 
Bread Maker 


nearly $10.00 can he saved on every barrel of flour 
used, and it’s s0 easy. Good brea! made in three 

utes, much cleaner and more thoroughly kneaded 
than is possille by hand. 

Sold by leading dealers. Send the name of 
your dealer and receive our han lsome new book 
No. “ L-1,"." Tae Chafing Dish,’ containing many 
new recipes. It's worth having. 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., Sole Manfrs, 
Meriden, Conn. 











COSEEL, HYMN 


OST GARE 


Used by Pastors, Supts., Teachers and Church Workers. 
PACKAGE OF 10 DIFFERENT CARDS 25c. 


Inclucing such well known hymns as “ Glory for Me,” “Face to 
Face,” “That Means Me," and “The Starless Crown,” with 
Photo. and Autograph of Author. 

Postpaid to any address in U. 8., Canada or Mexico. 
TULLAR-MEREDITH CO., 146 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
PHONOGRAPH SINGERS 


Arthur Collins, Byron G. Ularlan, Ada 
Jones, Harry MacDonough, Len Spencer 
and all others. Specially posed for by the 
artists themselves. Each photograph 
bears the artist's fac-simile signature. Size 
6% x 9% inches. Handsomely finished. 
Worth a place in any home. 35 cents each. 
Sold by dealers. Any artist’s photograph 
mailed on receipt of price. 

THE CHANNELL STUDIO 
483 Main Street, Orange, N. J. 


Can You Draw This? 


Copy it as well as you can, send to us and 
we will give you a handsome portfolio 
of drawings by the noted artist, Charles 
Lederer. A course of lessons by mail, at home, 
may qualify you to earn a good salary as an 
artist and cartoonist. Instruction individual 
and exactly adapted to your talent. 

THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 


BABY OUTFITS 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLOTHING 


Send 4c. for illustrated Catalog. 


Nye & Herring, Dept. 1, 17-19 Quincy St., Chicago 
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LITTLE SUCCESSES 
WITH GOOD TIMES 


By Several Contributors 


A Bride of the Autumn in arranging her first 
Thanksgiving table purchased enough straw with 
feathery golden heads to make a centrepiece in 
the form of a small-sized sheaf of wheat. This 
was tied with a bright yellow ribbon. ‘Then, for a 
bunch of autumn coloring. rosy-cheeked apples, 

grapes and oranges were 
prettily arranged on plat- 
ters. Gold and white 
china and Colonial glass- 
ware completed these 
pleasing dinner-table 
appointments. 








> 


An Amusing and Appropriate Idea for a Thanks- 
giving Day table is shown above. The card— 
white—measures one inch and a quarter by five 





inches. . The grotesque figure is painted in water- 
colors of pumpkin-yellow with the arms and legs 
green. ‘The pie is pumpkin-colored; the pan is 


gray-black. 


The Centrepiece for a Thanksgiving dinner- 
table which I want to descvibe is very simple and 
easily made. All that is needed is a large, crook- 
necked squash of a certain shape, and some fruit. 
The idea is to make a cornucopia, or horn of 
plenty, from the squash, and place it on the table 
with the fruits of the harvest pouring from its 
mouth. ‘The squash should be a long, narrow one, 
widening at the blossom end, and, if possible, 
should have a slight twist in it to represent a horn 
as nearly as it can. It should be hollowed from 
the blossom end and carefully scraped, and a frill 
of paper should be placed around the mouth of the 
horn, to cover the cut edges. ‘The squash should 
then be placed in the centre of the table, and 
propped there so that the stem end is higher than 
the other. The hollow of the cornucopia shouid 
be filled with fruits—little bright-colored fruits, 
such as lady apples, red and purple and green 
grapes, mandarin oranges, apricots and little red 
bananas, are the most picturesc ue—and if a few 
leaves are put in with the fruit it looks still pret- 
tier. The cornucopia should be arranged as if it 
were pouring out the fruit on the tablecloth—as 
though Providence were showering its plent 
before us. At each place should be a =a 
candy box in the shape of some fruit — apples, 
pears or peaches—such as are found at any 
caterer’s. The place-cards should be made in the 
shape of cornucopias. 





v. 
——— TT 
As Natural-Looking as Turkeys on Parade are 


these hand-painted ones of cardboard quality de- 
signed for dinner-table place-cards. he illus- 


| tration shows how simply they ve f be made of 





plain white cardboard. The carc 
place should be cut large enough to paint the 
turkey on its surface in the upper left-hand 
corner. When that feat has been accomplished 
cut the card carefully to bring the turkey in out- 
line and leave as much of the plain card as you 
desire for aname. Bend the one corner in order to 
make the turkey stand upright. 


Ata Very Enjoyable Luncheon given by a clever 
girl on Thanksgiving Day the decorations were 
strikingly pretty in color and arrangement. 
Ferns, palms and autumn leaves in generous pro- 
fusion decorated the hall, parlor and dining-room. 
The luncheon-table had for its centrepiece a bowl 
of goldfish placed on a mirror which was embedded 
in a mass of ferns, borrowed for the occasion from 
the home window-garden. At each end of the 
table was a small, low bowl filled with autumn 
leaves, a few fern sprays and pink geraniums. 
The name-cards were decorated with ferns and 
autumn leaves, and the dishes used had touches of 
green and gold in their decorations. 


| 














for Place-Cards for a 
To make one re- 


a Clever Idea 


Here is 
Thanksgiving dinner-table. 
quires only a piece of white cardboard five inches 
by four, with one lower edge cut circular in shape. 


The Puritan figure is outlined with black ink. If 
the ends of the curved base are curled backward 
and interlaced by means of slits cut near the ends, 
the figure will stand alone. 


One of the Six Merry Members of a cooking-class 
decided to give aluncheon. The invitations re- 
quested them to come an hour before the luncheon, 
as each one was expected to prepare something 
for the table. On arriving the guests were 
ushered into the kitchen, and having been fore- 


| warned each one came provided with an apron. 


| could be served on the table all at once. 


The proposed menu was framed conspicuously on 
the wall, and the names of each course with the 
recipes for them were written on separate sheets 
of paper. Each girl drew a slip to find which 
dish she must make. ‘The dishes were such as 


table was set before the arrival of the guests, and 
one or two extra cold dishes were provided in 
case of “accidents.’’ The place-cards were at- 
tached to small articles of tinware as mementos. 


in the first 


The | 
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Ordinary roasting pans waste one pound in 
every five, the LISK ROASTER saves that 
pound, or one-fifth of every roast. 
that the LISK ROASTER pays for itself over and 
over again every year. 
as well as the loss of the meat; it is self basting. The 
Lisk Roaster is so constructed that the juices of the 
meat, vaporized by the heat of the oven, are constantly 
collecting on the inner roof of the roaster and drip 
back again in a steady shower of gravy on the roast 
That’s automatic basting. 
tell the time can cook as well as the finest chef with a 

Lisk Sanitary Self Basting Roaster, for there is 

nothing to watch but the clock. 

Think of 
and can’t burn or dry up; cooked to a turn and self 
basted in its natural juices. 

The Lisk Roaster gives you all the meat, substance, 
and savor, and it makes money while it saves meat. 
The Lisk Sanitary Self Basting Roaster is made in 
Lisk’s Imperial Gray Enameled Steel Ware, absolutely 
sanitary because it is seamless. 

Made in four sizes and sold by all leading hardware 


dealers and house furnishing stores. 
Roaster unconditionally guaranteed. 


Illustrated Booklet A Sent Free on Request. 


The Lisk Manufacturing Co.,Ltd., Canandaigua, N.Y. 


» LISK’S 


Sanitary 


SELF BASTING 


ROASTER 






That means 


It saves the labor of the Cook 


A child who can 


it! A roast that won’t shrink or waste, 


Every Lisk 

















sold yearly. 





Morse Brothers, Proprietors, 


The Most Durable and Economical 
Stove Polish 


It will not cake on the iron; it will not burn red; it will not stain the hands; 


it will not harden, and is not affected by heat, cold, age or climate. 
moisture is added, the last particle can be used. Three thousand tons 
Many have tried other kinds said to be just as good, only 
to come back to the reliable RISING SUN STOVE POLISH, because 


It Gives The Shine That Lasts 
IT IS APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A BRUSH 


IN PASTE FORM 
SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH 








When 


‘ : Canton, Mass.,U.S.A. Jy i 


~ 











Don’ tlet Baby ery "cnn eke" 


flower,"’comfortableand well day anid night,ina 


’s Baby-j 
Glascock’s Baby-jumper | 
Rocking Chair, Bed, High Chair and Go-vart 
combined, Indispensable for the “ new baby;"’ 
and adjustable for it as it grows older. De 
signed on special hygienic lines, beautifully 
made; very strong. Babies love the gentle, 
healthful motion. Physicians endorse 
Glascock'’s—the standard. Sold 
with or without Go-Cart attachment. Buy 
of your dealer or of us direct, if he 
hasn't Glascock’s Jumper. 30 days’ 
FREE Trial. Write for cat- 


alog and mother’s manual, 
“The 20th Century Baby,” FREE, 
















VATENTED 


GLASCOCK BROS. MFG, CO., 115 Factory Si, Muncie, Ind, 











| produces a seething whirlpool of alternate 


A. new and different way 
To do Your Washing”’ 

Labor- Saving, Time - Saving, 
Health Saving. The only inven- 
tion ever patented, washing without 
injury, thoroughly and with ease, the 
finest ce Curtains and the heaviest 
Woolen Blankets and Comforters. 
OP Cleansing by the alternate pressure 
and suction of water. , 


The SANITAREE Washer 







compressions and absorptions. The clothes 


| are saturated and squeezed out again and again. No soiled spot 
can withstand its powerful, tremendous re-cirenchiny and const 
re-wringing. Macsie of selected’ seasoned wood and Bessemer 


Galvanized steel. Strong, durable, yet light. 

O7 Sold on a Guarantee. Let us send you one on 30 days trial. 
CWrite for descriptive booklet and low introductory Price. 
SANITAREE WASHER CO., 120 Washer St., Tell City, Indiana 









ings 
For Men, Women, Boys and Girls 


‘Fay Ideal’ “st 


for comfort, fit, conn and health. Feel fire. 
Stay up. Best varns. Best dyes. Summer and 
winter weights. Fully guaranteed. TRY THEM. 


Buy of your dealer, or give his name and we will 
send on receipt of price. Write for free circular. 


THE FAY STOCKING CO., 61 E St., Elyria, Ohio 


Button at waist. No supporters to buy. Perfect | 


I Teach Sign Painting 
and Show Card Lettering 


by mail. Show card writing is a brand new 
) profession and a splendid tield for women 
Only field not crowded. My instruction 
is practical, personal and thorough. My 
graduates are successful. Easy ter! 
Write today for large illustrated catalog 
CHAS. J. STRONG, Pres. 
Detroit School of Lettering 
Dept. 25, Detroit, Mich. . 
“Oldestand Largest School of its Kind 









SOUVENIR POST CARDS 


Views, Comics, Leather, Birthday, Holiday, Specialties, etc. 
Best cards at the lowest prices. Big variety of fine albuims. 
Send 10 cents for full value in handsome cards, and 
latest catalogue, listing over 5,000 best subjects. 


Naticnal Post Card Co., 862 Logan Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOME WORK 


For Women ; local manager for our Waistings. 
Free samples. Universal Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, R. !. 
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_ Write For It Today 





This Centerpiece 


Given 
Away 


Size 
22x22 
inches 







We 
will 
send you 
postpaid 
this beau- 
tifully stamped 
and tinted 22-inch Colonial Art Cloth Centerpiece. 


Your 
choice of 
3 new designs 


Carnations, Poppies 
or American Beauty Roses 


vith a Diagram Lesson showing exactly how to embroider it — if 
you will send us 30 cents to pay factory cost of 2% yards 
Old English Lace, 3% in. deep, Ecru color and 4Skeins 
Richardson’s Grand Prize Embroidery Silk to trim an: 
embroider the Centerpiece. The Lace alone is worth more than 
we ask for the entire Outfit. 





Write today—enclosing 30 cents 
stamps or coin, and state design wanted 











This is the biggest offer we ever made. We doit to con- 
vince every woman that Richardson’s is the best Embroidery 
Silk and the easiest to use, and to place in her hands ourbig new De- 
scriptive Premium Catalog, illustrating allthe latest things in 
Embroidery. This Catalog also sent to anyoue free on request. 


RICHARDSON SILK CO. 


Clerk 111 220-224 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 





FASHIONED 
HOSE 


The 
Burson 
is 

the 


only 


hose All 
shaped S other 
without ; shaped 


a 


seam 


THE BURSON THE OTHERS 
Above we sliow the BURSON and the " others "— 
turned inside out — note the difference. 


The Burson stocking is knit to shape in leg, 
ankle, heel, foot and toe without seam, corner or 
uneven thread anywhere. It keeps its shape. 

The Burson is the only stocking in the world 
thus knit. 

A new pair for every pair that fails is our 
guarantee. Prices, 25c., 35c. and 50c. 

All dealers should have the BURSON. 
I, your dealer hasn't, write us. 


BURSON KNITTING CO., ROCKFORD, ILL. 











By its wonderful property of generating 


Oxygen, 


Whitens the Teeth, 


removes all odor from the breath and leaves 
the mouth in perfect hygienic condition. It is 
the only dentifrice that arrests decay, because 
| it destroys the germs that Cause decay. 





| Our booklet on “ Oxygen and Calox " tells you all about 
H | it, and a sample sent free, will show you its worth. 





Of all druggists, or by mail prepaid for 25c. 


Our name guarantees the product. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, Dept. C, 93 Fulton St., N. Y. 






















Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $1.50 
We Will Trust You 10 Days Hair Switch 


Send a lock of your hair,and we will maila 
2%-oz. 22-in. short stem fine human hair 
y switchtomatch. If of extraordinary value, 
remit $1.50 in 10 days or sell 3 and get your 
switch free. Extra shaciesa little more. In 
close 5c. postage. Send sample for estimate 
and free beauty book. Mrs. Ayer’s 
Hair Emporium, Dept. 424, 17 
Quincy 8t., Chicago. 





INVITATIONS 


WEDDING SwEs2s 


- Announcements, etc., engraved and printed Y 
e*,e . ee 
100 50c; with case 75c. Monogram 
Visiting SOUS conene Was tor alee 


The Estabrook Press, 181 N. Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHILDREN’S MERRY 
FROLICS 


The Dukes of Marlborough 
By Elisabeth Robinson Scovil 


UDGING from its name this game must have 
come to us originally from across the Atlantic. 
I'wo children, a boy and a girl, if possible, 

are chosen to represent the Dukes. The others 
stand in a long line opposite them. The Dukes 
advance toward them singing 

** Here come two Dukes of Marlborough, 

With a ransom, tansom, tismal, tee 
Here come two Dukes of Marlborough, 
With a ransom, tansom, tee.’’ 

The line responds, singing: 

** What is your will with us, sirs, 

With a ransom, tansom, tismal, tee? 
What is your will with us, sirs, 
With a ransom, tansom, tee?”’ 

The Dukes: 

‘Our wish is to be married, 

With a ransom, tansom, tismal, tee. 
Our wish is to be married, 
With a ransom, tansom, tee.’’ 

The line: 

“Will any of us do, sirs, 

With a ransom, tansom, tismal, tee?” etc. 
The Dukes: 
* You're all too black and brown, sirs, 
With a ransom, tansom, tismal, tee,’’ etc. 
The line: 

“We're good enough for you, sirs, 

With a ransom, tansom, tismal, tee,”’ ete. 
The Dukes: 

“We'll take the fairest of vou, 

With a ransom, tanusom, tismal, tee,’’ etc. 
The Dukes each choose a child from the line and 
then advance again, singing: 

‘* Here come four Dukes of Marlborough,” etc. 

The verses are repeated again and again until all 
are chosen or the game palls. 


Peter in the Bramble-Bush 
3yv Percy William Holt 


FWO rows of children sit opposite each other, 
4 close enough so that their toes can touch, and 
their outstretched legs are the ‘‘ brambles.” Place 
an empty chair at the far end of the line, for this is 
‘*Peter’s” home, and a boy is chosen as ‘‘ Peter.” 
Blindfold ‘*‘ Peter,” and then have alternate pairs 
stick out their legs and make the ‘‘ brambles.” 
‘*Peter,” with hands tied together, must leap over 
the “brambles” and reach his home in safety. 
As soon as ‘*Peter” starts on his homeward jour 
ney all ‘‘brambles” are silently redrawn and the 
passive left free. To see ‘‘Peter” trying to leap 
over the ‘‘brambles” which are not there is very 
amusing. 


Birds in the Nest 
4y Grace Campbell Moore 


N ORDER to play ‘‘Birds in the Nest” three 
birds must first be picked out. This is done 
by means of a rhyme-and-mark arrangement 
The mark is any prominent object in the near 
background. It may be a door or window. 
Forming a circle, the children who are to play the 
game revolve slowly as they repeat the following 
verses. As the Jast word is spoken they halt, and 
that child standing in line with the mark, or most 
nearly so, is considered a ‘‘bird.” This circling 
and rhyme are repeated three times : 
We make a nest all soft and round ; 
We build it up, we build it down: 
No daiutier shelter shall be found 
Phan this oue for our birdies.” 


The last of the three having been selected, they 
take their places inside the ring of children. ‘They 
are then in the ‘‘nest,” and at once begin to strug 
gle to get out. As the others brace themselves to 
withstand the attack these exclaim reprovingly 

‘What, would vou leave your cozy home ? 
Oh, naughty birds to wish to roam! 


Instead of restraining them this reproof scems 
only to exasperate them, and they endeavor still 
harder to free themselves. When they at last 
escape every one else goes after them pell-mell. 
One set of ‘‘ birds” having been caught another is 
chosen, and so the game continues until there are 
not enough players left in the ring to make the fun 
enjoyable. 


A Menagerie 
By Mrs. E. B. Mell 


LIPS of paper, with numbers for answers, were 

distributed and descriptions of animals native 
to the State were read, and the children guessed 
the names of the animals. <A few of the descrip 
tions given were as follows : 

I am a long, slender-bodied fellow with rich, 
brown fur, and I live in the water I am so quick 
in my movements that I can dodge the shot from 
a gun if I see the person shoot. I am very fond 
of fish. J.adies have muffs and scarfs made of my 
fur. ((€ ter.) 

Negroes and dogs both like me so much that 
they are continually hunting me. I am brown, 
with mule-ears, short forelegs and long hindlegs. 
I can everlastingly run up hill, but simply tumble 
all over everything when I attempt to run down 
hill. Turnips, potatoes and peach-tree bark give 
me a very contented feeling. (Rabbit. ) 

My family name is Feline, but ordinary folks 
pronounce it Cat. I am a distant relative of 
Tabby who lives with you, and my home is in the 
woo I wear grayish clothes, and let my finger 
nails g:ow long. Nothing pleases me better than 
to cry like a baby in distress, for this helps me to 
find my prey, and I pounce upon it from the 
branches of a tree. (Panther.) 

Then came the making of the menagerie by the 
children. Grotesque human heads had been 
drawn at the top of pieces of notepaper, and the 
paper had been folded to hide the heads and show 
just the ends of the necks, which were drawn to 
suggest different animals. The children then 
drew bodies of animals as fancy dictated, and the 
results were ludicrous in the extreme. 

When these drawings had been finished, and 
before the ‘‘artists” themselves had seen them, 
they were hung on a string which was stretched 
across the room, and the crowd inspected the 
menagerie. 
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TEDDY-B and TEDDY-G 


The Roosevelt Bears 


By SEYMOUR EATON 


The jolliest and most attractive 
Christmas Book for a Dozen Years 








These two Bears leave their mountain home in Colorado and 


make a tour of the East. 


some gift. 


been drawn. 








They ride on Pullman trains, stop at the 
best hotels, give entertainment to children on the way, get into all 
kinds of mischief, and have scores of hair-breadth escapes. The book 
is full to the brim with wholesome fun for boys and girls of all ages, 
old and young, from six years to eighty. 
and there are many full page pictures in a dozen colors. 
has had hundreds of letters from boys and girls about these Bears. 
Master QUENTIN ROOSEVELT says in his letter, ‘7 have read the 

book you sent father and so did the rest of the family and we liked it 
very much.’’ The book is very attractively bound and makes a hand- 
The story is told in jolly rhyme and the pictures by 
V. Floyd Campbell are the funniest bear pictures which have ever 
Send for free circular illustrated in color. 


Price: $1.50. All dealers. 


Sent by mail post-paid to any address upon receipt of price. 


EDWARD STERN & CO., Incorporated 


116 North 12th Street, Philadelphia 








Every page has a picture 
Mr. Eaton 




















Let Us Send You this 


‘Two-Horn 


DUPLEX 


Phonovraph 
2ral 


On Trial 





Direct 
lrom 
our 
Factory 
to your 
Own 


Home. 




















70% 


Size of cabi 


SAVE ALL 
the DEALER’S 


PROFIT 


Lach horn is 30 inches long with 


ali? inch bell, 


An Entirely New Principle 
in Phonographs 


Two vilnating diaphragms to repro- 
duce the sound. 

Two hos to amplify and multiply 
all the sound from both sides of 
both diaphragms. 

No tension spring and no swing arm 
to cause harsh, discordant, mechan- 
ical sounds, 
ousequeitly, the Duplex produces a 
sweeter tone and gwieater volume of 

nel, music than any other phonograph 


18 inches by 14 by 10 and is absolutely free from all 
inches high. 


metallic sounds, 





Double Volume of Sound 


ERE is the explanation of the Duplex principle 
When you hitat pan ith a sti whi side of 


the tin pan gives forth the noise? Whi, | 
of course 
If you collect the waves from one side of the vibrating 1 
mi yet only half the nuise. that’s plain, isn't it 
Well, the ne thing holds true of the diaphragm of a 
phoneograp 
In every ta oa 1 made heretofore, one-half of the 
nd wave ere wasted, You got just one-half the so 
that the diaphragin mace the rest as lust 
lhe Duplex is the first and the only phonograph to collect 
tle ration nd yet all the sound fr both ‘ f the 
phrag 
Because the repr eror n x of the Druple two 
vibrating diaphragms and two lorns (as y« ee) to i fy 
the s« 1 fr both si ies of both iphrag 
he Duplex, therefore, gives you all the music produce 
a otter you lose one-half 
Con e the ol e of suund pro ed by it with the 
eotan ther neo matter what its price snl hear tor 
yourseil 


Purer, Sweeter Tone 


UT that not all, by any means 
bor the Duplex Phonograph not only produces more 
t olume but t tone i er 


music i yreater ie 








sweeter, purer and re nearly like the original than is pr 
ced by any other mechanical means 

By using two <iaplragms in the Duplex we are able to 
dispense entirely wit): all springs in the reproducer. 

Phe tension spring used in the old style reproducers to jer 
the diaphragm tia ints position each time it vibrates, by it 
jerking pull roughens the tine ve in the record, an 
that causes the squeaking, squa zg. bar ietal sour 
that sets your teeth on elge hen you hear the old style 
pho hoyraph. 

In the Duplex the ve grooves of the record remain per 


fectiy smoot there thing ty rowghen n 

result is an exact reproduction of the original sound 
As a special guarantee against the presence of harshness 

resulting from vibration, the points of con 

horns andl repro er are protected by rubber, nme 

feature of the Duplex Phonograp! 





Direct From the Factory 


W'e 


tone than any other phos 


We want 
send youon 


satisfactory for use in your home one week 
Invite your neighbors and musical friends to hear it, and if 
they do not pronounce it better—in volume and in tone 


than the best old style phonograph, return it at once at our 


expense That's a fair offer, but itisn't all. 

We save you in the price exactly $70.15 ecause we save 
you all the jobbers’, middlemen’s and dealers’ profits. We sell 
it to you at actual factory price 

ldthrough dealers the Duplex 


hd st 
an it woul 


osts you (« 
in y rown 


if you are 1 
perivcdical a 


an! 


beauty, the 
ances of 
Pugno, and 
Or, you 
fresh from t 


lramatic tenors, ¢ 


the Duplex 


admiration and ce tott 


Write today for catalog and full particulars of our FREE trial offer. 


The Duplex Phonograph Co., 


would ce you at least $100 
ibeabargain at that 
Bought direct from o rfa t «de e 
er no obl 


And you get 4 seven days’ trial 








the privilege of proving tu you that the Duplex 

ves a double volume of music, of purer, sweeter 

graph made 

ur expense. We ask you to let us 
nder an arrangement mutually 


to prove it at « 
e at our expense 


ne protit adde 
me md are un ! gation t ee 
10t satisfied. Y run no risk, for y 


epts advertisements only from rel 


Music In Your Home 


ring to your fami nd fries " 
priceless ye f t,t 


Jan K 


an Sten, eulr 


he throat «of l 


Phor 
You will never regret it. Plecse addiess 


189 Patterson Street, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
1289 Powers Building, Chicago 
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HOSE dainty 
salads that stim- J 
ulate your appetite & 
and add a keener 
relish to a meal 


find as a valuable ingredient 


Mac Laren’s 
Imperial Cheese 


We have prepared a book of recipes for 
salads and fancy dishes for luncheons, 
dinners and suppers. We will be glad | 
to send it to you on request and you 

will find in it many answers to the 
vexing question ‘‘ What can I make?” 

Here is one of the recipes: 


Cheese Sandwich No. 1 


Rub to a paste one Club size jar Mac Laren's 
Imperial Cheese, adding gradually a quarter of a 
cupful of thick cream. Season with half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a teaspoonful of white pepper, a 
dash of red pepper and a half teaspoonful of 
Worcester Sauce. Mix and sprea on thin slices 
of bread. 


Imperial Cheese is rich in flavor and 
smooth and creamy in consistency. 
Always ready to serve. Try the recipe 
above and let us send you the booklet. 


Mac Laren Imperial Cheese Co., Ltd. 
Detroit, Mich., and Toronto, Can. 














COAL is GOLD 





It’s like finding money the way the Hustler Ash 
Sifter saves coal. Turning the crank fora minute 
sifts the day’s ashes. No dust, nor dirt; easy to 
operate; a child can do it, and no maid objects 
to it. Fits wood or iron barrel: saves many times 
its cost in a year, and the cinders are excellent 
for banking fire at night. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, we will. Write for catalog 8, 


HILL DRYER CO. 
308 PARK AVENUE, WORCESTER, MASS. 














eres 


Takes a woman 


off her knees 


Makes mopping tolerable, 
self-respecting and fit for 
any woman. Wrings the 
mop without muscular ef- 
fort and without wetting, 
soiling—ruining the hands. 
The mopper stands in a | 
natural position. Her foot [ 
steadies the bucket. Mop | 
is wrung by springs, Oue f 
pull through is enough. 
Hard-wood rollers never stick. Bucket can’tleak. 4 
So much stronger, simpler, easier than any other § 
is the Dava that you should insist upon having it. 4 
/t not satisfied, return it and get monev back. 
If your dealer does not sell it, send us 
his name and we will tell you 
How to get one without money. 
The Dana Mfg. Co., Dept, H, Cincinnati, 0. 
Makers of the DANA PEERLESS ‘ 
FREEZER and DANA FOOD CHOPPER 


lan 
MOP WRINGER 


% 








Red Triangle Tag on Every Roll 
the carpet that combines ar- 


tistic beauty withlong wear. 

Costs Half as Much as 
Any Other Good Carpet. 
Your money back if not satisfactory. 
If your dealer hasn't Cordemon we'll see 
that you're supplied. Kook and samples free. 
MORRIS & CO , Dept. A, Groveville, N. J. 





| tender, chop them very fine. When the turkey is | 


nd °C theBook | 
a [ERE S*heBook |. THANKSGIVING 


DINNER DISHES 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


HESE recipes are arranged for eight people. 

T They are all easily divided either into halves 
or quarters. 

At Thanksgiving-time pies take the place of 

yuddings, and if you are e New Englander you 

o— them of two or three kinds—~mince, pumpkin 


and apple custard. 


Clear Tomato Soup 


UT one can of tomatoes, with a slice of onion, a 

bay leaf, half a cupful of chopped celery, a 
teaspoonful of salt, a saltspoonful of pepper, a pint 
of stock, or water, over the fire. Boil for ten 
minutes, and add two tablespoonfuls of butter 
rubbed with three of flour. Stir and boil for five 
minutes longer, strain into the tureen and serve 
at ence with crofitozs, 


Oyste: Soup 


[eA fifty oysters, pour over them a pitcher of 
cold water, throw into a hot saucepan and 
shake and boil until the gills curl. Add a quart 
and a pint of milk, twelve whole allspice, a salt- 
spoonful of pepper, a dash of red pepper, and two 
tablespoonfuls of butter rubbed with two of flour. 
Stir carefully until it just reaches the boiling point; 
add salt, and serve with dainty crackers. 


Stewed Celery 

O40 crisp, tender celery into pieces one inch 

long. Soak them in cold water for one hour: 
cover with boiling water; add a teaspoonfui oi salt, 
and boil in an uncovered vesse! for thirty minutes. 
Drain, saving the water for soup. This, by-the- 
way, may be added to either oyster or tomato 
soup in place of plain water. Rub together four 
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Why Beans are so Rich 


in Nitrogen 





ULL up a bean stalk and see. 
Observe the little nodules clinging 
to its roots. 

These have the unique power to seize 
free Nitrogen from the air and convert it 
into nitrates for the roots. 

This Nitrogen in turn ascends, through 
the stalks, to the pods, and accumulates, as 
Nitrogenous Proteid, in the Beans. 

That’s why Beans are among the greatest 
of all Body-Builders. 


a Hh 


Beans contain about 27 pounds of Nitrog- 
enous tissue and Muscle-making Proteid 
in every loo pounas. 

Bread contains only 6% pounds, Bacon 
8 pounds, Cream Cheese 8% pounds, Eggs 
12% pounds, Beefsteak 20 pounds per 100. 

So that Beans are a much more powerful 
food for body-building and repair than even 
Beef, Eggs, Bacon or other foods of many 
times their price. 

Beans also contain three times as much 
Phosphorus as Beef, 24% times as much as 
Eggs, and 4 times as much as Milk. 

Phosphorus, you know, is the food-factor 
which feeds Nerves and Brain, and which 
is used up in ¢hinking. 

Beans also contain more of the Potash 


| and Lime, from which Bone and Teeth are 
| formed, than any other vegetable food. 


level tablespoonfuls of butter and four of flour; | 


add half a pint of water in which the celery was 
boiled, and half a pint of milk. Stir until boiling, 
and add a saltspoonful of white pepper and a 
level teaspoonful of salt and the celery. Stand 


this over hot water for twenty minutes and it is | 


| ready to serve. 


Creamed Oysters for Patties 
Ts mixture may be served in bread patties, 
ordinary bread boxes, in a browned loaf, or in 


patty shells. Drain fifty oysters; pour over them a | 


an 1er of cold water. Throw the oysters into a 
ot saucepan, and shake until they boil and the 
gills curl. Drain, saving the liquid. Rub to- 
gether four level tablespoonfuls of butter and 


| four of flour; add the oyster liquor, which 


should measure a pint, and half a pint of 
milk. Stir until boiling and add the oysters. 
When very hot they are ready to serve. 


Deviled Oysters 


RAIN, wash and boil fifty oysters, as directed 

in the preceding recipe. Save the liquor 
after they boil. Chop the oysters, add them to 
the liquor. Add half a pint of milk, and four 
tablespoonfuls of butter and four of flour rubbed 
together. Bring to a boiling point. Add the 
beaten yolks of two eggs, a level teaspoonful of 
salt and a good seasoning of cayenne. Pour into 
a baking-dish or small shells; dust with bread- 
crumbs and brown quickly in the oven. Too much 


| cooking will curdle the mixture. 


Sweet-Potato Croquettes 
AKE six good-sized sweet potatoes. When 
done scoop out the centres, press through a 


| sieve, add two level tablespoonfuls of butter, a 


teaspoonful of salt and a dash of black pepper. 
Form into small cylinders, dip in beaten egg, 


| roll in breadcrumbs and fry in hot fat. 


To Roast the Turkey 


HERE is no doubt in the world but that a tur- 

key is spoiled by being stuffed. It may be 
bread, oysters, chestnuts or potatoes; they all 
draw the juices from the flesh and impart their 
seasoning to it. Roast your turkey once without 
stuffing it, and you will never again stuff it. 

Draw it the day before, put inside a little chopped 
celery, dust it lightly with pepper, and cover the 
breast, if you like, with a little fat bacon. Put it 
into a very hot oven. As soon as the fat begins 
to melt baste the turkey every ten minutes. 

An eight-pound turkey should be roasted for 
two hours—three, if stuffed: increase the time 
according to the weight. Do not add water to 
the pan and do not salt the turkey if you use 
bacon. If you do not, dust it with salt when it 
is half done. 


Giblet Sauce 
UT the giblets into a quart of cold water, and 
boil them while the turkey is roasting. When 


done, dish it, add four level tablespoonfuls of flour 
to the fat in the pan, mix thoroughly, add the 
water in which the giblets were boiled and which 
now should measure one pint, and the giblets; 
stir until boiling ; add a teaspoonful of browning, 
a teaspoonful of salt, a teaspoonful of onion juice 
and a saltspoonful of pepper. 

This sauce should not have fat on the surface. 
If you have more fat in the pan than will unite 
with the flour pour a portion of it off, using only 
four tablespoonfuls for the sauce. 


Mince-Meat for Two Pies 


(= fine half a pound of cold roasted beef. 


Add to it two ounces of suet, chopped, a 


pound of seeded raisins, a quarter of a pound of | 


shredded citron and orange peel mixed, half a 


| pound of clean currants, one pound of apples, 


peeled, quartered and chopped, a level teaspoon- 
ful of ground cinnamon, half a teaspoonful of 
cloves, same of allspice, and four tablespoonfuls of 
sugar. Mix thoroughly and add sufficient orange 
juice or cider or grape juice to make the desired 


consistency. The mixture is improved by adding | 


half a cupful of cracker-crumbs at baking-time, 
| before you add the liquid. 


Vegetarian Thanksgiving Pie 


| Mx a pound of seeded raisins, a pound of 
currants, a quarter of a pound of candied 
| cherries, half a pound of citron and orange peel 
shredded, a quarter of a pound of blanched al- 
monds chopped fine, one level teaspoonful of cin- 
namon, four tablespoonfuls of sugar, the grated 
rind and juice of two oranges, one cupful of dry 
cracker or bread crumbs, and sufficient grape 
| juice to moisten. It is wise to add the cracker- 


| 


| crumbs at baking-time. 

















Moreover, Beans, while being such mag- 
nificent tissue, muscle and bone builders, 
contain practically no Fat. 

( Thereisa broad hint in this for Americans 
with a tendency to stoutness. ) 


am Mh 

But, Beans, as usually served, have their 
fault. 

That fault is a heavy surplus of useless 
Sulphur. 

This Sulphur turns into Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen Gas when Beans are eaten. 

And that Gas is what causes Flatulence, 
Colic, ‘‘ wind on the Stomach.”’ 

And that is where the ‘‘ Snider-Process”’ 
steps in—to eliminate such bean-faults. 

That Process not only extracts the bitter 
principle (Natural to all Beans) but makes 
them mellow, cheesy and firm to the tooth, 
while Porous as little sponges, so the Stomach 
Fluids can readily penetrate and diges/them. 


na mh 


The ‘‘ Snider-Process,’’ inthis way,doubles 
the digestibility of Beans without making 
them mushy, soft, split, squashed or dis- 
colored, like other brands of Pork and Beans. 

The porous nature of ‘‘ Snider-Process’’ 
Beans also permits them to evenly absorb 
the delicious Catsup in which they are im- 
mersed, with its dainty flavor of Seven Spices. 

Buy a tin of ‘‘ Snider-Process’’ Pork and 
Beans to-day. 
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Cut it open before heating and compare 
its perfect whole-bean contents with the des/ 
brand of Pork and Beans you have ever 
before used. 

If it is not deffer than that des/, take this 
advertisement to your Grocer as authority 
to get your money back. 

That’s an offer worth while, isn’t it? 

THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 





CRYSTAL 
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Domino | 





Sold only in 5|b. sealed boxes! 


IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR” 
NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE 


HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. 


e~a By grocers everywhere. oxo _) 





BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE. 





“Brayburn” Irish Linens by Mail 


You can now buy *‘ Brayburn"’ Irish Linens direct from our American office without paying One 
cent of the usual middlemen’s profit. ‘his means not only a saving of money, but assures 
genuine “old process”’ linens — absolutely pure, no admixture of cotton in them —and new, 
handsome and exclusive designs that cannot be duplicated in retail stores even at higher prices 


Special in Christ Handkerchief 
6 f $1 50 An assortment of six beautiful patterns in Ladies’ Linen Embroidered Hand- 
or ae kerchiefs, fine sheer quality, in dainty box, postpaid to any address upon 

receipt of $1.50. Money refunced if not satisfactory. 

—Your name and address on a postal will bring by return mail, absolutely 
Art Catalogue Free free, a copy of the finest and most comprehensive Linen Catalogue ever 
published. Illustrates the “ Brayburn ™ line of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Handkerchiefs, Table Cloths, 
Napkins, Lunch Cloths, etc. Secure one now and make your selections for Christmas gifts. Send Handker- 
| chief orders or request for free Catalogue to our American office, 326 Ferguson Building, Detroit, Mich. 


BELFAST LINEN MAN’PF’G CO. 





For sale at Fp 
dealers. or TEE Sa 
by mail . 
35 cents. tt ae, 
Agents 
anted 
Patented — 
April 27, 1897. & 
March 29, 1898 
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Ser.e CLEANSING 





The Latest Thought in Tooth Brushes! The STA-KLEEN with its open back, its bristles exposed from top t 


bottom to the pure air, is the“ Tooth Brush of Cleanliness ”— 


it is self-cleansing, always presenting itself sweet, pure and wholesome. 
so that it is kept in that condition until it reachesthe user. J.C, DO 


Each brush is thoroughly sterilized andl packed one in a box 


WD & CO, Manufacturers, 524 Broadway, New York 
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“See this 


grand 
Safety 


Burner” 







to Clog NoSmoke 


Us MH Safe 


A—Flame Spreavler. B— Air space outsile of Wick 
Tube. O— Air space inside of Wick Tube. D — Wick. 
E — Outside Casing to Kurner. F — Air space between 
Fount and Outside casing. @— Fount for oil, entirely 
separate from Burner. = Feed Vipe carrying oil froni 
Fount to Burner. I—Shieli on top of Fount with air 
space unclerneath. 


The Aluminum 


OIL HEATER 


is the only Oil Heater with this grand 
Safety Burner which makes explosions 
impossible, as Wick does not enter oil 
Fount. Radiates heat like a base burn- 
er, from the sides and bottom as well 
as top. Nothing to clog up. Our 
smokeless device makes it impossible 
to turn the Wick too high. Any person 
can quickly take out and replace Wick. 
Light, handsome, convenient —a fur- 
nace for heat. Noodor. No danger. 


10 DAYS’ TRIAL 
Free From Cost 


If dealer dees not handle, mail 
postal card with your address) We 
will send booklet, prices and full par- 
ticulars how you can have an Alumi 
num Oil Heater placed in your home 
free of cost for a ten days’ trial. 

















Dept. J, Jackson, Mich., U. S. A. 
— 











Special Sale 


Nemiepicce =~ 50c to $4.50 


Are warranted genuine Mexican hand-inacde in pure 
linen. We import direct from our skilled Mexi- 
can workers and save you half the cost. 
Beautiful 10 in. Centerpiece, like illustration, 
real $1.00 value, postpaid for 50e, Same 
thing in laryer sizes: 16 in. $1.15; 20 in. 

$1.85; 24 in. $2.00; 33 in. $3.00. Linen 

doilies to match, 2 rows work, 6 in. 
20c.; Sin. 30c. Special Prices on Sets, 
16 in. Center and six 6 in: Doilies, the set 
for $2.15; 24 in. Center and same cloilies 
for $3.00; 33 in. Center and six 8 in. doilies 
$4.50. Satisfaction guaranteed — money back 
if not pleased. These special maker-to-customer 
prices made to introduce our new 80-p. Art 
Catalogue of Mexican Drawnwork, Indian Rugs, 
Pottery, Baskets, etc., sent FREE with orcers 
Catalogue alone 4 cents. 


The Francis E. Lester Co., Dept. All, Mesilla Park, N.M. 


“Largest Retailers Genuine Indian and Mexican 
Handicraft in the World’ 


ENNEN'S ‘atcum 
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Chapped Hands, Chafing, 
and all afflictions of the 
skin. “A little higher in 
price, perhaps, than worth- 
less substitutes, but «a reason 
, for it.” Deligitful after shav- 
ing. Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. 
Get Mennen’s (the original). Samyp/> tree. 

Try Mennen'’s (Borated) Violet Talcum 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


















Healy’s Latest Book 


will tell you what to make for your 
friends for Christmas, It contains 200 
photographs of different articles, to- 
gether with fulldescriptionsand work- 
ing <lesigns ofe wharticle. Theonly 
book ofthe kind ever published. All 
cesigns arenew and beautiful. Among 
the subjectstreate:| are Fayal weaving 
or darning, Hecdebo, Fi let and Macdei- 
ra em roidery ,theartistic possibilities 
of Crocheting,etc.It tells how to make 
wifts for Man, the Housewife, the 
Mother and the Baby. These-tion 
devoted to the Youny Lady shows 
Lingerie Hats, Parasols, Waists, 
Corset Covers,Chemises, Party Bags, 
Laundry Bags, Turn-Over Collar 
Cases,larty Capes, !am-O'-Shanters, 
Slippers, Pin Cushions, Toilet Sets, 
etc., and how each article is mace. 


Copyrighted.) Price, 25c. pos(paid. Healy Dept.A,Detroit,Mich. 


fine ADa 


ovk provides opportunity for writing record of the corresponding 
day for five years on the same page. Thousands daily use them 
with constantly increasing delight. 20 styles, 50c to $2.50. Ask your 


stationer, or send for Circular A to Ward’s, 57 Franklin St., Boston 
Htlehon VES 


=MBROIDERED | ETTERS Fiaap Py 


Perfect imitation of Genuine Hand Work. “6 
DON’T RUIN YOUR EYESIGHT 
and waste time in tedious embroidering when 
St(chon™ is easily attached to any article. Embroidered, 
not machine wound, will positively not unravel. Ifnetat your 
‘ealers, write for free illustrated booklet, “* 7Ae /nitial House.” 
G. REIS & BRO., 646 Broadway, New York 
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Skirts Plaited and Returned 
in 24 to 72 hours—‘“‘SUN RAY” 
SKIRTS, knife and accordion 
’ plaitings, ruching, fluting, 
pinking, buttons, etc 
WRITE POR FREE BOOKLE! 
E. L. BRADY 
426 Penn Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 












A LEAP-YEAR PARISH 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


were coming over here, so she said, she and Cecile 
and two of their French servants, and were going 
to spend the summer in the cottage that had been 
her sister’s home, over on the island. There were 
matters in connection with the Goddard estate 
that it was thought Cecile had better come over 
about. She hoped ‘the good Curé’ was still 
living, for she wanted to see him face to face to 
give to him from out her heart of all that was in 
it concerning him. 

***You’ll see him face to face fast enough,’ I 
said to myself. ‘All is, I hope you'll like it when 
you do.’ 

“It was about two weeks after I got the letter 
that they came. They stopped as they were going 
past in a carriage from the depot to speak to me. 
It seemed as if Cecile couldn’t wait. She came 
up the front path leading her aunt by the hand to 
introduce her to me. 

“*T couldn’t believe my eyes that it was Cecile — 
that little, stunted, wizened, peaked creature in the 
tight-chested jacket that I’d seen at the reception 
that night! 1 don’t know how to describe her and 
I’m not going to try. She’d shot up into a woman, 
most as tall as Janet Gilbert she was, only she 
was slighter and a finer make. Those long wavy 
braids had been brought up on to her head and she 
had a face such as you’ve seen, Mis’ Pomeroy, in 
pictures of the Huguenots, big-eyed and wistful, 
only it was merry, too. 

** *Twas about a week after that Cecile’s aunt 
sent for me to come over there and drink tea with 
them. I had a real good time that afternoon 
getting acquainted with her. She was something 
the kind of a woman that Cynthia Long would 
have been if she’d had advantages. Not that 
advantages were what was lacking the time that 
Cynthia made a spectacle of herself at the funeral. 
Old Mr. Pennell and his wife.died within two 
days of each other of pneumonia. They had a 
1 service, and the rooms were darkened up, 
xeing a double affliction that way, till ’twas like 
Egypt's night. Cynthia came in late, tipping along 
on her toes, the same as usual, so gentle and precise. 
She couldn’t see anything where she was going, 
coming in out of the glare that way. She fumbled 
along till she got about to where she’d ought to sit 
down and she did. And it was in Deacon Waite’s 
lap instead of in an empty chair. She flew up as 
if she’d sat on the stove, but ’twas toolate. Folks 
had seen and tittered right out. 


ot 


‘*As I was saying, Mis’ Pomeroy, I went over to 
tea, and I stayed longer than I meant to out under 
the trees. The sun was beginning to set and to 
shine in, long and straight, under the leaves. The 
aunt and I were sitting up high and dry in wicker 
chairs, but Cecile was sitting right down on the 
grass at our feet. She was looking up into the 
tree-tops with a kind of an Alice-in-Wonderland 
look on her face. The little French gown she 
had on didn’t make her look any the less pretty. 
It was one of those simple gowns that are so de- 
spairingly simple for those of us that haven’t got 
the money to pay for them. 

‘*As I was sitting there I heard a step over on 
the bridge that connects with the mainland. I 
knew it in a minute. Cecile knew it too after all 
that time. 

‘*T watched her—TI couldn’t help it—anc slowly, 
as if something that was too strong for her was 
drawing her on, she got up and moved off down 
along the wood-road, where the step was coming 
from, like somebody in a dream. 

**T didn’t see them when they met, those two. 
Sometimes | thought that it come on him so sudden 
meeting her there, woman-grown, and he’d been 
lonesome for her so long, that he put out his arms 
and she went straight into them, once for all, then 
and there. ’*Twas like a child coming home to 
its mother, anyway. Twas all in their faces, the 
future was, when they came back. 

“The good Curé,’ I said, with a sidelong 
glance at the aunt by the way of introducing the 
minister as they came into sight up the walk to- 
gether. 

‘*Well, after that things went at a rush. Aunt 
wheeled into line beautifully as soon as she really 
understood that the clergy over here was liable 
to act that way any time, and as soon as she found 
out what Kingsley was by birth and breeding as 
well as by nature. The only condition she made 
was that she should take Cecile back home to 
France and Kingsley should come over there to 
marry her amongst her folks. She held on to that 
for dear life. 

‘*That’s where he’s gone now. When he comes 
back he’ll bring Cecile with him as his wife. 

ros | - 

‘Oh, Mis’ Pomeroy. Do come quick to the 
window! Here’s the funeral cow. ‘There she is 
on behind. It’s Deacon Waite’s cow. She used 
to be pastured with that old black mare of the 
undertaker’s, the one on the further side, and she’s 
got a real sisterly affection for her, and she goes 
along to the cemetery with her every time she gets 
achance. Folks used to shoo her away at first; 
they wouldn’t have her tagging on. But when 
they came to see how respectful she was and in- 
terested, and how she entered into the spirit of the 
occasion, they didn’t molest her any more. They 
let her come. 

‘*Well, perhaps you are wondering what has 
become of those other girls. They’re all right 
now, but ’twas pretty hard on them at first, wilted 
them down a little. It was casier, though, than 
what it would have been if it’d been one of them 
that won out over the others. 

‘*Janet Gilbert’s studying for the stage. And 
Edna pqs and her mother, they shut their house 
up with a bang as soon as they realized the state of 
things and went off to the city for the winter. And 
Anne Barton, she’s married. N. L. Payson mar 
ried her. He has a plumber’s shop and teaches 
in Sunday-school. His name isn’t really N. L.; 
it’s Joseph. Folks call him that because once 
when one of the lady teachers down there at the 
Sunday-school—that he’d been keeping company 
with—went off and married another man, he was 
at the wedding and somebody asked him if he’d 
kissed the bride, and he got as red in the face as a 
beet and fidgeted around on his feet, and finally he 
Llurted out, ‘Not lately.’ Folks passed it around 
and they called him ‘Not Lately’ Payson till they 
cut it down to ‘N. L.,’ and that’s the name he’s 
gone by ever since. 

‘I’m real glad you’re pleased with your clothes, 
Mis’ Pomeroy. I'll send them right over tonight 
so you can get some good of them before this hot 
spell is over.” 
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Kitchen Cabinets 
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Don’t You Need One in Your Kitchen? 


Don't you want to save half the time and half the labor in 
the kitchen —no matter what the work is ? 


Dil you ever think how long it takes you to get ready for a 
mival—to coilect all the necessary materials and utensils and 
then to “‘clear up’’ afterwards, putting them all away again — 
some in the pantry—some in the cupboard --some in other 
places around the kitchen ? 


All that unnecessary work a Hoosier Cabinet saves. It groups 
all supplies — provisions and utensils — in one commodious piece of 
furniture. 

_ Suppose you were baking a cake. Vhe recipe is on a card 
right at hand. The flour is just above the table space 
is in a dust-proof bin. ‘Ihe eggs, chocolate and extracts are in one of the little cup 
boards. ‘lhe baking powder and spices are right at the fingers’ ends in air tight cans. 
The egg beater and nutmeg grater are on hooks above the table space. 
the cake pans and other utensils are in the bottom cupboard. ou do your work on 
a sanitary aluminoid extension table top. When your cake and bread are done, there 
is a metal box or drawer to keep them in. 


4 filed in the cabinet 
ina sanitary bin. ‘lhe sugar 


The crocks 


The Hoosier is not a mere 
collection of drawers and 
cupboards — but a scientific 
kitchen labor-saver — with 
many special features no 
other cabinet possesses, It is 
sold at prices so low no one 
can afford to be without one. 





Hoosier Cabinets are built 
of solid oak — the only wood 
that will never warp and split 
in the heat of the kitchen. 
Other woods may look well, 
but nothing willlast and yive 
the best service except oak. 

Send for the new Hoosier 
catalog that tells why the 
Iloosier enables you to do 
your work so much easier and 
quicker how the Lloosier is 
different from other cabinets 
and why we can sell them at 
such a low price. 


Hoosier Mfg. Co. 


14 Adams Street 
New Castle, Ind. 
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by | go Scribner's 
Subscription =| | estes om Magazine 
Copyright, 1906, Charles Scribner's Son 
. F i . 
Eleven books of drawings by Mr. Gibson have 
appeared in the last twelve years. It would. 
cost more than fifty dollars to buy them all. 
in two volumes, contains all the drawings in these eleven books and 
is sold—with a subscription to Scribner’s Magazine included — at 
about one-fifth of the cost of the eleven original books. It is the 
greatest collection of drawings by one man ever published. ‘The 
wit, humor and delightful sentiment displayed in the treatment 
of this infinite variety of subjects make “The Gibson Book” 
really a history of our own times in pen and ink. . | 
It is offered only in connection with Sete’ | 
. 9 . Sons 
Scribner’s Magazine New York 
which in 1906-7 will contain a novel by Edith Wharton ie 
and stories by Kate Douglas Wiggin, F. Hopkinson 
Smith, James B. Connolly, Sewell Ford, W. L. Alden sei | 
and many others, and drawings by Frost, Penfield, 
Wyeth and S.S. Stillwell, Rackham and Wnght. omen 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York Add 
Le, ————— 
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-—Bloomingdale’s tie BINDING TIE 


+ W. ° (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 
Batiste alsts her child when he lay sleeping. Poor boy! He 


, ‘ = : had not meant to speak to - unkindly. 
ae west at, Reeuiis Sew See. But resolutely oho pet such ey from ae 
:? ; The future was hers, not the past. She felt a quic 

Regularly $5.09—Special $1.98 movement and saw that he ae awake. ‘ 

We Pay the Postage. ‘Don’t go away, Beth,” he murmured. .: 
**No, Doane,”? she whispered ; ‘‘try to sleep. 
Next day he was somewhat better. 

**I’ve some important work to attend to today,” 
he said to his a. ‘but I’ll come home early.” 

And he did come, worn out. He immediately 
sought rest, but no sleep came to him, for the child 
could not be stilled. He arcse and went upstairs 
He spoke in misery 

‘*Flizabeth, | must sleep. My head is throb 
bing now. Can’t you keep the baby quiet? 
What does he want?” 

‘*My entire attention,” answered Elizabeth 
‘*Go.downstairs, Doane. I’m going to take him 
out for a little while.” 

Elizabeth knew now that the baby must be 
removed temporarily. He demanded constant 
amusement except when sleeping. If Doane 
needed quiet Elizabeth realized that he could not 
get it at home if the baby should remain. 

ex 

It hurt her to arrive at this conclusion, that she 
must take the child to her sister. But it had come 
to this: either Doane or the baby! So sadly she 
packed the little belongings and dressed the child. 

When she returned her eyes were pink but her 
lips formed a resolute line. Doane lay oes 
peacefully, and she stooped and kissed him. 

, Even when asleep he put out his hand and sought 

Exactly like the illustration. Made of Splendid for her. 














quality, All-Wool Batiste, in white, black, light Then followed a beautiful week of companion 
bine, champagne, Havana brown, navy, red, ship. Doane and Elizabeth took delightful rides 
isnt gray, reseda and pink. Front has self- into the country. The tired man lay stretched 
e. ibroidered panel and four rows of embroid- beneath the trees and his wife sat close beside 
ered bow knots. Back has five cluster tucks. him. Once Doane spoke sadly: 
Collar and cuffs tucked to match. Long ‘‘Ours isn’t the tie that binds, is it, Beth?” 
sleeves. Button back. Fit and finish abso- Elizabeth caught her breath. 
lutely perfect. Sizes, 32 to 44. ‘*It hasn’t been, Doane,” she answered, ‘‘but 
Your money back instantly if you are not satisfied. it will be. When you know him better you’ll like 
All cars e ’ bim.” 
transfer to Bloomingdale s “Beth!” he exclaimed, and his eyes were —— +. . a . ieee 
Lexingtcn to 34 Ave., 59th to 60th St., New York City misty. He thought of the desperate fight through Sanitol Tooth Powder wages a never-ceasing warfare against impure 
which she went some months since, when he conditions of the mouth and gives to your teeth a beautiful polish and 
prayed that she might live. natural whiteness. 
a **Yes, Doane,” his wife went on, ‘‘he will bind aie ‘ 
us closer now. We'll work together for his good rhe most efhcient preserver and protector of your teeth, the greatest modern force 
Princ» If you feel that sternness is best for him, then opposed to tooth decay, discoloration and discomfiture is 
you - 


Elizabeth’s face lit with rare beauty at his It is called the great American Deutifrice because there is combined in it such remarkable anti 
hin jj words. How passionately cevoted she was to the septic and oxygen-releasing properties. Sanitol Tooth Powder accomplishes what others can not. 

; child, thought Doane. But there was no jealousy There is nothing like Sanitol. Its use is pleasant and its effect certain. Try it for a few 
L in the thought. She a her hand on his. days on your own teeth, and see. 

a I love you, my usband, she said softly ; Individual package FREE for the asking, just to show you how good Sanitol really is. 
y never again shall we move apart. 

When baby came home he opened loving arms Regular Size at Your Druggist’s, 25c. 
to his mother, but he would not leave her. Doane ° ° ° 
sat watching the mother and child. He was The Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
stronger, and he felt that with Elizabeth’s love 
and confidence he could do anything. 
When the child’s bedtime came Elizabeth un- 


‘*We’ll not talk of that,” interrupted Doane ; SANI | OL I OO | H POWDER 
“Chic ‘*but I’ll be glad to see him at home again.” 
ai 


THE NEW 
| SUPPORTER 











Princess Chic Supporters produce the 
perfect figure Note tliustration which 
proves ‘his statement 

Princess Chic Supporters worn with an 
inexpensive corset or yirdle absolutely give 
the correct Aip and /ront conformation, 




















impossible to many women even with the | dressed him, lingering tenderly over the beauty 
must costly French corsets } of the white neck and arms. $9 . 

Princess Chie Supporters wi// acéna/ly ‘*He should go right to sleep,” said Elizabeth Direct 
reduce Aip measurement Srom I to 3 
tuches, and on we other hand are a neces- softly. ° ° P . : From Factory, 
sity to the slight figure. ‘*Let us put him in his crib then, dear,” said 

Princess Chic Supporters are a/ways Doane. He looked at her wistfully. ‘‘Do you On Approval, 
€ qn nage ame Ove Saree —< ted want to rock him?” ° ° 
to ag a Hang Colors, blac i aan ‘*No,” she answered, smiling. ‘‘We must work Freight Paid 
blue and pink. Kindly give waist meas- together for his good,”’ — 
= pes ain inant ns 6. But baby protested masterfully against being . rhe Seren 
eceetedihaaaterhamanines. sor J put in his crib awake. He had always been "vs soone Boo nCases 
for satin. Patent pending. Made only by rocked to sleep; why not now? are made for and uni 
A. STEIN & 00,, 324 Franklin St, Chicago, Il! _ wnany Ween TS Me 


finest homes and 

offices throughout the 
country. 

Artistic appearance, 

solidity of construction, 

with latest practical im 

provements, combine to make 
them the leading 


Sectional Bookcases 


° 00 per section 125 per section 
Solid Oak $100 without door with door 
Rigid economy, acquired by the manufacture of a single prod- 
uct in large quantities, combined with our modern methods of 
selling direct to the user, enable us to offer a superior article ata 
considerable saving in cost to the purchaser. 
SEND FOR OUR LATEST CATALOGUE No. 4 


in which we illustrate the different graces, from the neatly finished 
Solid Oak cases at above prices, to the highly polished Solid Ma- 
hogany cases for the more elaborate library. Livery book section 
has non-Linding, disappearing glass door. Tops and bases, $1.00 each. 


The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
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Elizabeth took no notice of his cries. Her hane 
sought Doane’s. It was hard to let the baby cry. 
**Can you stand it, Beth ?” 
**Yes, dear,” she replied. Then she crept 
About 4 of the money you spend for silks goes for baby still cried. Then Beth spoke, and her voice 
the profits of jobbers and dealers. Why not save that Was low: 
Guaranteed Black Vaffeta, yard wide, 
Changeable Taffetas, - - +--+ +" | ° ° ° ~ 
Pure, new, bright, lustrous, 3"4, fresh fro Re oy knew that his wife’s entire love and confidence 
ut Guan Semintls aie ; eee > hS, fresh from the looms, . . : 
any lengts desired. “C uaranteed to satisfy or your were again his. He put his arms about her and 
THE CHESTER MILLS, 434 Broadway, New York 
| 
hen as suddenly as he had begun the little | 
monarch stopped his useless cries. He looked | 


% But he must be taught. And her heart ached, 
0 for she knew she had brought this on the child. 
0 Once Doane crossed to the crib. He spoke in a 
low tone to the little inmate, but the cries con- 
closer to him and again slipped her soft hand?in 
ney for yourself? ‘ . P 
icy Silks, newest fall styles, - “If you think best, Doane—touch him—gently 
—as you did before r 
wioney back. Wen. oy . 
ao Beene gps kissed her tenderly. 
‘*Not now, darling,” he whispered, ‘‘but I 
wonderingly at his father. A peculiar feeling crept 
about the man’s heart as he caught the baby 


tinued. 
By BUYING DIRECT FROM MILL his. So together they sat for s,me time while the 
Pure Siik Dress Tajfleta, all « olors, 18 i ches ; 
With a prayer of thankfulness Doane now 
-~“FikEE SAMPLES AND COLOR CARD 
thank you for those words.” 
glance. He remembered that he had told her 

















Don’t Have a 








Bow Le ed Child that this bit of his own flesh was no pleasure to RELY ON THIS EYE 

'o - eee 

cri ss him. He leaned over and his lips brushed the | Don’t be plagued with a constant fear that 
_Put Krieger Custom Weak Ankle velvet skin. The child smiled and put forth his your waist gaps behind — fasten it with an 
Shoes off yuur Baby when leis learn- little hand. Inarticulately he murmured, but the | eye to be relied upon. 

ing to walk, and prevent bow-legs ’ ¥ | 


These shoes while supporting weak 
ankles, also strengthen them so 
that they will not need support 
perm tently 


KRIFGER 
Custom: Weak. Ankle 
Shoes (Patented) 


sound was plain to the parents: ‘‘Da—da.” ’ PATENT 
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The patent Setsnug drawer pre- 


vents all sagging and bunching of > " oes . - q 
underwear and gives to the skirt a Express, Care of Stationmaster at Felgarde: ] im ’ are so favored by women 
perfect fit over hips and waist—in plore you leave the train at Felgarde and wait for y 


this way correcting all faults in pres- 
ent style of ladies’ open-seat drawers. 
The novel sliding bands make 
Setsnug drawers adjustable to differ- 
ent sized waists. Recommended by 
dressmakers for their close- fitting 
qualities and by physicians for their 
hygienic value. 
Made in all fabrics of best quality: Cotton, 
Worsted, Merino, White Lisle. Sold at 
popular prices. If not at your dealer's send 
us his name. You can be supplied no matter 
where you live. Write for illustrated booklet. 


AVALON KNITWEAR CO., 
106 Broad Street, 
Utica, N. ¥ 
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Hosiery for Your Entire Family 


For $1.00 


To introduce our 25c tracle-mark Hosiery 


“Chilhowee” Brand 


We will, upon receipt of $1.00, send post-paid 
to any address in U.S., seven pairs high-class 
socks or stockings. You may take seven pairs of 
either men's, women’s or children’s, or assort your 
order tosuit the needs of your family. In ordering 
state number of pairs of each size. 


**Chilhowee ’’ Twenty-Five Cent Hosiery 


is guaranteed fast black, seamless, reinforced heels 

and toes. Knit to fit from select quality yarns. 

With our Cotton grown and spun, our Coal mined 

and Labor raised right here in Tennessee, we 
produce the biggest value Hosiery in the world, 
and want you to try it. Satisfaction or money 
refunled. 
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MAKERS OF CLUETT ANO 
MONARCH SHIRTS 


speechless, feeling as if he had been dashed against 
| a blank wall, and there were no way of getting 
around it. Yet the seconds were but few, for 
Leopold was not a man of slow decisions. 

His first step was to inquire the name of the town 
at which the Orient Express stopped soonest. In 
three hours, he learned, it would reach Felgarde, 
the last station on the Rhaetian side of the frontier. 

His first thought on hearing this was to engage a 
special, and follow ; but even in these days there is 
much red tape ent ingled with railway regulations 
in Rhaetia. It soon appeared that it would be 
quicker to take the next train to Felgarde, which 
was due to leave in half an hour, and would arrive 
only an hour later than the Orient Express. 


oot 


Leopold’s heart began to grow cold, but he shook 
off despondency and would not be discouraged. 
Telephoning to the hotel where the Mowbrays had 
been stopping he learned that they had gone. Then 
he wrote out a telegram: ‘‘Miss Helen Mowbray, 
Traveling from Kronburg to Paris by Orient 


me. Am following in all haste. Will arrive 
Felgarde one hour after you, and hope to find you 
at Leopoldhof.” So far the wording was simple. 
He had signified his intention and expressed his 
wish, which would have been more than enough to 
assure the accomplishment of his purpose had he 
been dealing with a subject. Unfortunately, how 
ever, Helen Mowbray was not a subject, and had 
exhibited no sign of subjection. It was therefore 
futile to prophesy whether or no she would choose 
to grant his request. 

Revolving the pros and cons he was forced to 
conclude that she probably would not grant it unless 
he had some new argument to bring forward. Yet 
what had he to argue that he had not already urged 
twice over? What could he say at this eleventh 
hour which would not only induce her to await his 
coming at Felgarde, but also justify him in making 
a last appeal when he came to explain it in person ? 

Last night he hé ud believed that there would not 
be room in a man’s heart for more love than his 
held for Helen Mowbray ; but real.zing to the full 
how great was the danger of losing her he found 
that his love had grown beyond reckoning. 

He had thought it a sacrifice to suggest a mor 
| ganatic marriage. Now a voice seemed to say in 
| his ear, ‘‘The price you offered was not enough. Is 
love worth all to you orno?” And he answered, 
“Tt is worth ail. I will offer all, yet not count it 
| a sacrifice.” 
| A white light broke before his eyes like a meteor 
bursting, and the voice in his ear spoke words that 
sent a flame through his veins. 

**T will do it,” he said. ‘‘Who is there among 
my people who will dare say ‘no’ to his Emperor’s 
‘yes’? I will make a new law. I will be a law 
unto myself.” 

His face, which had been pale, was flushed. He 
tore up the unfinished telegram, and wrote another 
which he signed ‘‘ Leo, the Chamois-Hunter.” 


oor 


Then, when he had handed in the message, and 
paid, there was but just time to buy his ticket, en 
gage a whole first-class compartment for himself, 
and dash into it, before his train was due to start. 

As it moved slowly out of the big station Leo 
pold’s brain rang with the noble music of his great 


it would be grievous to offend. 

‘*Poor old Von Breitstein!” the Emperor sighed ; 
‘*the country is his idol—the country with all the 
old traditions. He'll feel this break sorely. I'd 


fringed with hair of curiously-mingled black and 
white. 

‘**Good-day, your Majesty,” he said, with no 
sign of surprise in voice or face, standing rigidly 
erect in the doorway until the E mperor, with more 
politeness than enthusiasm, invited him to enter 
and be seated. 

‘*I’m glad you’re well enough to travel, Chan 
cellor,” said Leopold. ‘‘We had none too en 
couraging an account of you from Captain von 
Breitstein.” 

‘*T travel because you travel, your Majesty,” 
replied the old man. 


hilarating sport of the year — ice 
‘ y > Ia . . 
‘Indeed ?” wes the Emperor’s only answer. skating! ‘Yo insure safety and com- 
“It is kind of you to tolerate me here, and | plete satisfaction always buy the celebrated 


appreciate it,” the Chancellor continued. ‘‘ Your 
Majesty, I have served you and your father before 
you, well, I hope ; faithfully, I know. I think you 
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which every taste can be pleased 
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No shoes in all the world 


as “Queen Quality,” and the 
* Custom Grade are the very 
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They are sold by only one dealer 
in each town. If you have difficulty 
in procuring them, write for our 
beautiful booklet, which illustrates 
many other styles and tells more 
about this famous footweer. 


$3.50 and $4.00 


(Other styles $3.00) 


Thomas G. Plant Company 
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THOMSON’S 
“GLOVE-FITTING” 
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the proper support is given where most needed, carrying 
all excess flesh from front to back, preserving the flat line 
at the abdomen, and permanently creating in the 


well and feel as comfortable as a tine kid glove. 
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Fig pees are made for women skaters 
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trust me.” 
‘*Noman more. But this sounds portentous. Is 
it possible you imagine it necessary to ‘lead up’ to 


sill assist you in making a selection As rc for 
them. Ile has them in stuck — or can get tle 


BARNEY & BERRY, 115 Broad Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 














Wholesale prices on all Popular Sheet Music and 
Instruction Books. Send threetwo-cent stamps for 
sample copy and Music Ilerald. Catalog Free. 
GEO. JABERG MUSIC cO., 120 W. 7th 8St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


IX CENTS EACH FOR SHEET MUSIC 


a subject if I can please myself by doing you a 
favor?” 

“*If I have seemed to lead up to what I wish to 
say, your Majesty, it is only for the sake of expla 
nation. You are wondering, no doubt, how I knew 
you would travel today, and in this train ; also 
why I have ventured to follow. Your intention I 
learned by accident” (the Chancellor did not ex- 
oa by what diplomacy that ‘‘accident” had been 
orought about); * ‘wishing much to talk over with 
you a pressing matter that should not be del: aye -d I 
took this liberty and seized this opportunity.’ 

‘*You raise my curiosity,” said Leopold. 

‘*Then have I your indulgence to speak frankly, 
not entirely as a humble subject to his Emperor, 
but as an old man to a young one?” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 88 
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for dolls from 344 to 42 inches in height. Where the 
Oo BD best dolls are there you will generally see the BUTLER 
~«@4 DOLL-STAND. No. 3, nickel-plated, for dolls from 
16 to 24 inches, inclusive, $1.00, express charges 

prepaid. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
” 9 BUTLER DOLL-STAND CO. 
me is 132 West Lake Street Chicago 
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alebone most corset <leal 
ers in the United States declares 
that ‘*‘SPIRABONE” Steels 
mark the only real advance 
made in corset construction in 20 years; and that 
they should not be consicdered a swdstitu/e for whale- 
bone since they are de//er than whalebone. 


Because of these wonderful steels 


La Resista [4 Resista Corsets conform to any 
Corsets for figure instantly, without the slightest 
Comfort 


discomfort to the wearer, giving perfect 
support with a freedom of movement positively 
unattainable in any other corset. 


. La Resista Corsets insure not ouly 
Gee ee Tom comfort, but a graceful figure as 


well, and improve the fit of your 
gown as no other corsets can. ‘Spirabone” Steels 
preserve the shape of the corsets, and do not deterio- 
rate with age. This last is true of no other corset boning. 


Loomer’s D. H. &C. “. Spirabone” Steels can be had 
only in La Resista and in 

Corsets Loomer’s D. H. & C. Corsets. 

The latter is a lower priced Corset than La Resista, 
and has “ Spirabone"’ Side Steels. Our new fall models 
now being shown by the best clealers are the result of 
a careful study of the latest and best French models. 


Send us vour name and address, 
Seni fer Semols and we will mail you our Fall cata- 


logue, and one of our wonderful 
“ Spirabone’’ Steels. In case your dealer does not 
vet sell La Resista Corsets, you can avail yourself of 
our perfect system of selling direct from the factory. 
Prices $1.50 to $4.00. Expressage prepaid. 


Our trade mark is ‘* The Woven Silk 
Lock fos Our Kiyelet,”’ found on the underside of all 


our corsets, None genuine without 
thistrade mark. ‘‘ Spirabone’’ Steels can be had only 
in corsets made by 
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Heidelberg School of Dermatulogy. 
\ Complete set of New Method: Mani- 
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The only practical hat fasteners for 
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without making holes in hat. Invisible 
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Dainty Things for Babies 


Unique, hand-made articles for baby's 
wear. Original designs that will please 
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fus. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
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**I’d have you speak as a friend,”’ said Leopold, 
but a slight constraint hardencd his vuice. 

“I’ve had a letter from the Crown Prince of 
Hungaria. It has come to his ears that theie is a 
certain reason for your Majesty's delay in following 
up the first overtures for an alliance with his family. 
Malicious tongues have whispered that your 
Majesty’s attentions are otherwise engaged ; and 
the young Adalbert has addressed me in a friencly 
way, begging that the rumor may be contradic ted 
or confirmed.” 

‘*I’m not sure that negotiations had gone far 
enough to give him the right to be inquisitive,” 
returned Leopold, flushing. 


or 
G1 


The Chancellor spread out his old, veincd hands 
in a gesture of appeal. ‘‘I fear,” he said, ‘‘that 
in my anxiety for your Majesty’s welfare and the 
good of Rhaetia I may have exceeded my instruc- 
tions. My one excuse is that I believed your mind 
to be definitely made up. I still believe it to be so. 
I would listen to no one who should try to pe rsuade 
me of the contrary, and I will write Adalbert _ 

‘*You must get yourself and me out of the scrape 
my be: st you can, since you admit you got us into 

' broke in the E mperor. ‘‘For once, my dear 
Chenetiies, gossip has told the truth. There's 
some one else 

“It is of that some one else I would venture to 
speak, your Majcsty. Gossip has named her. 
May I?” 

‘*I’llsave you the trouble. For I’m not ashamed 
that the common fate has overtaken me. Chancel 
lor, there’s no woman in the world like Miss Helen 
Mowbray, the lady to whom I owe my life.” 

‘It’s natural you should be grateful, your 
Majesty, but ” 

‘*Tt’s natural I should be in love. 
are here; for now you 
toward that lady 

‘Intentions, did you say, your Majesty! You 
would give the lady some magnificent estate, some 
splendid acknowledgment ‘ 

‘*Whe ‘the r splendid or not would be a matter of 
opinion,” the Emperor replied, smiling. ‘‘I shall 
offer her a present of myself. | hope to marry Miss 
Mowbray.” 

The Chancellor grew pale. ‘I had dreamed 
of nothing as bad as this,” he blurted out. ‘But, 
forgive me, your Majesty, for you a morganatic 
marriage would be madness -: 

‘*A morganatic marriage I did think of at first. 
But 0.1 second thoughts I saw it would be ungrate- 
ful to the woman who had the right to all or 
nothing. I wiil make her Empress of Rhaetia.” 

With a cry the Chancellor sprang up. His eyes 
glared; his working lips and the hollow sound 
in his throat alarmed the Emperor. ‘“‘No, your 
Majesty. No!” he panted. 

‘But I say yes,’’ Leopold answered. ‘I’ve 
thought it all out. I will make her a Countess first. 
Then she shall be made my oe oy) 

“Your Majesty, it is not possi le.” 

‘*Take care, Chancellor.” 

“She has been deceiving you. She has neither 
the birth, the position nor the name she claims to 
have, and I can prove it.” 

‘*You are mad, Von Breitstein,’’ the Emperor 
flung at him. 

“T can prove that the two English ladies who 
have been staying at Schloss Lyndalberg are not 
the persons they pretend to be.” 

“Who has been lying to you?” cried Leopold. 

‘*To me, no one. To your Majesty, to society 
at Kronburg, two adventuresses have lied.” 

The Emperor caught his breath. 

‘*For your father’s sake, hear me out,” ex- 
claimed the Chancellor hurriedly. 


oot 


Leopold did not speak for a moment, but stared 
at the vanishing landscape, which he saw through 
a red haze. ‘Very well,” he said at last, ‘‘I will 
hear you, because I fear ‘nothing you can say.’ 

‘*When I heard of your Majesty’s admiration for 
a certain lady,” the Chancellor began quickly, ‘I 
looked for her name and her mother’s in Burke’s 
Peerage. There I found Lady Mowbray, widow of 
a dead Baron of that ilk; mother of a son, still a 
child, and of one daughte r, a young woman with 

many names and twenty-cight years. This sur 

iar me, as the Miss Mowbray I had seen at the 
»irthday ball looked no more than eighteen. The 
Mowbrays, I learned further, were distantly con- 
nected by marriage with the family of Baumenburg- 
Drippe. This seemed an odd coincidence. But 
acting as duty bade me act, I wired io two persons: 
Baron von Sark, your Majesty’s Ambassador to 
Great Britain ; and the Crown Prince of Hungaria, 
the brother of Princess Virginia.” 

‘*What did you telegraph?” asked the Empcror 
icily. 

‘Nothing compromising, your Majesty, you 
may well believe. I inquired of Adalbert if he had 
English relations, a Lady Mowbray and daughter 
Helen, traveling in Rhaetia; and I begged that, if 
so, he would describe their appearance by tele- 
gram. ‘To Von Sark I said that particulars by wire 
concerning the widow of Lord Mowbray and 
daughter Helen would put me under personal 
obligation. Both these messages I sent off night 
before last. Yesterday I received Adalbert’s 
answer; this morning Von Sark’s. They are 
here,” and the Chancellor tapped the breast of his 
gray coat. ‘‘Will your Majesty read them?” 

‘‘If you wish,” replied Leopold at his haughtiest 
and coldest. 

The old man unbuttoned his coat and produced 


I’m glad you 
can hear my intentions 


a coroneted pocketbook, a souvenir of friendship | 


on his last birthday from the Emperor. Leopold 
saw it, and remembered, as the Chancellor hoped 
he would. 

‘Here are the telegrams, your Majesty,’’ he 
said. ‘‘The first one is from the Crown Prince of 
Hungaria.” 

‘*Have no idea where Lady Mowbray and 
daughter are traveling; may be in Rhaetia or 
North Pole,’’ Adalbert had written with character- 
istic flippancy. ‘‘Have seen neither for eight 
years, and scarcely know them. But Lady M. tall 
old party with nose like hobby-horse. Helen dark, 
ndse like mother’s, wears glasses.”’ 

With no betrayal of feeling Leopold laid the 
telegram on the seat, and unfolded the other. 

**Pardon delay,” the Rhaetian Ambassador’s 
message began. ‘‘Have been making inquiries. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 89 
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elastic, giving delightful warmth without 
weight. Patent invisible stays, which are 
among the exclusive features of the 
‘‘ Knittop,” render sagging impossible. 
The ‘‘ Knittop”’ saves wearing flannel 
underskirts or tights, saves loading 
down with heavy, unsanitary under- 
skirts tokeep warm, and you have only 
one narrow band around the waist. 
Recommended by physicians and 
dressmakers. Noelastic to quickly 
stretch out of shape and sag. 


ordering. 
Superior in 


garment, yet 
costs no more. 


If the ** 
sold in your town 


examination, 


There is no garment like 
the genuine “ Knittop’”’ Petti 
coat combining Fit, Style 
and Comfort with the ut- 
most convenience in put- 
ting on and off. The 
‘Innittop’’ is guar- 
anteed to outwear 
any other Petticoat. 


Sterne & Klein 

176 Market Street 
Chicago 

EASTERN BRANCH: 

5, 7 and 9 Union Square, New York City 
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EXPKESS PREPAID 


15 inch Lustre 
Satine Circular 


Flounce, Trimmed 


/ State length when 


every 
way to the old-style 
it 


Kuittop’’ is not 
we 
will send you above 
or any skirt selected 
from our catalogue, 
prepaid, subject to 


Write tocdlay for our 
new illustrated 


FREE, 


“Kuittop”™ 
abel on every 
garment. Beware 

of imitations (Jersey 
ps, elc.), which are al- 
ways infertor to the genuine, 
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PEERLESS 
SEASONING. 





THat DAINTY MintCoveren g iclels At poops aren Lehane 
CANDY COATED ts the Ounce 
CHEWING GUM ties 25¢ Packets 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL = iit 
If your neighborhood store can't supply you send us 1c for sample packet. 
FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY, INC., Philadelphia, U. S. A., and Toronto, Can. 











LAMSON NATURE PRINTS 


, Hand painted, artistic, true to nature. Beautiful 
scenes from Mountains, Lakes, Woods, and Coast 
' exquisitely colored. Send 25 ets. for sample and 
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Our 200-page book “* The Origin and T. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88) 


Lady Mowbray has been a widow for ten years. 
Not rich. During son’s minority has let her town 
and country houses; lives much abroad. At pres- 
ent in Calcutta, where her daughter Helen is lately - 
wie 


engaged to marry middle-aged judge of some 
distinction.” 

**So!” And the Emperor threw aside the second 
bit of paper. ‘‘It is on such slight grounds as these 
that a man of the worid can label two inoffensive 
ladies ‘adventuresses!’” 

‘**Tnoffensive,’” echoed Von Breitstein, ‘when 
they came to this country to ensnare your Majesty 
through the girl’s beauty? But I am growing old! 
I have forgotten to ask your Majesty whether you 
have gone so far as to mention the word marriage 
to Miss Mowbray?” 


are the best 
obtainable materials 
— fruits, vegetables, poultry, meats — prepared in 
clean kitchens, under sanitary conditions, by skilled and 
experienced chefs. 





















You will be agreeably surprised 
When Decorating With Our 
**Special Goods for Special Purposes. ”’ 


They do more than expected. 





: **T’ll answer that question by another. Do you 
We send really believe that Miss Mowbray came to Rhaetia 20 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK and } | to ‘entrap’ me?” | ue LaDdel SOUDS kinds 
“I do. Though I scarcely think that even her 
COLOR SAMPLES i on tae on ae 
’ ; . ambition flew as high as you are encouraging it to 
with full particulars about decorating soar.” Cc . 
your home, telling about the right **In case you’re right she would have been over- are always u niform in 
goods to use for a particular purpose. joyed with an offer of morganatic marriage.” 


‘*Overjoyed is a poor word. Overwhelmed 
might be nearer.” 

**Yet I tell you she refused me last night, and is 
leaving Rhactia today rather than listen to further 


flavor but it takes the 
best ingredients and the 


“Sapolin” Radiator Gold 
“Sapolin” Radiator Silver 





: : entreaties.’’ Leopold bent forward to launch this : " ° r ep grt BROTHERS, 
Rich Color aw pe fe ; “4 Bey thunderbolt, his brown hands on his knees, his highest ae priced chefs to cy AWA a0 
High Gloss momical to Vee ade to Wear eyes eager. He was delighted with the expression BLUE. : 


Will put a bright finish on dull and dingy Radiators 
and Pipes. 50 cent size will cover two, and 90 cent size 
four, ordinary Radiators. Complete with brush. 


“Our Favorite” Gold Enamel 


of the Chancellor’s face. ‘‘ Now, what arguments 
have you left?” 
**All I had before—and many new ones. For 


produce this uniformity. | "SOUP: 
They are better than the 


| what your Majesty has said shows the lady more swans °° 
bitious, more astute, therefore more dangerous, | -¢ 66 9 CURTICE BAO » 
(Washable) om H ’ Bt - est 10ome made nor rrr 
Fer fac gilding on Gremes, choles, furniture, tc. Haslly than I had guessed. I must speak, for Rhaetia and | . d ° ROGHESTER.N 
applied, can be handled without rubbing or tarnishing, and your better self. You are following this—lady to 


restore by washing, if need be. give her your Empire for a toy.” 
Geld by Leading Dealers in Paints ‘*She must first accept the Emperor as her hus- 


GERSTENDORFER BROS. band, and I swear to you if I lose her I’ll go to my 
Dept. J 4, 231-5 East 42d Street, New York graveunmarried. Let the crown fall to my uncle’s 


son. I'll not perjure myself even for Rhaetia.” 
The Chancellor bowed his head in despair. 














Blue Label Ketchup 


om is made from red ripe tomatoes and guaranteed 
‘*If my people love me they’ll love my wife and heol | - : artificial colori 
Wat i rejoice in my happiness,” Leopold went on sharply. absolutely free from artificial coloring or any 
Ce ‘*‘We Rhaetians love romance; you are, perhaps, | 


deleterious ingredients. 


We are always pleased to show visitors our 


kitchens and methods. 


INSIST upon having 


: the one exception. As for the story you’ve told me, 
, Ay I would not give that for it!” And the Emperor 
” ; snapped his fingers. 


‘*You still believe the ladies have a right to the 
a h + ae ' name of Mowbray?” 
atv\ t e OR ee ; ‘*] believe that they are of stainless reputation, 


and that any seeming mystery can be explained. 
Miss Mowbray is herself. That’s enough for me.” 
The old man accepted this rebuff in silence. But 
it was not the silence of absolute hopelessness. It 
was only such a pause as a prize-fighter makes 
between rounds. 
‘*Your Majesty will not be in too great haste, at 








Our booklet descrtb- 
ang our full line— 
Canned” Frates, ue roducts 
Veyetables, Meat 
Delicacies, Fams, 
Fellies, Preserves, 


Soups, Ketchup, ete. Curtice Brothers Co. 


~——freeon reguesi, 





Rochester, N. Y. 














To know / | all events, I trust,’’ he said at last. ‘‘Tell me one 
. the real value of fhe thing. If it were proved to you that the lady you 
" pots and pans in the kitchen \4a know as Miss Mowbray was not only not the per- 
get a Gem Chopper Cook Book : wn wedi be. I in ol atone aus 
(cloth bound — mailed free). Gives son she pretends to be, but in all other respects 
4 over two hundred selected recipes for unworthy of your love—what would you do?” 
making all kinds of dishes — from substan ‘fT should do as other men do—spend the rest 


tials to desserts — by the use of o! life in trying to forget a lost ideal.” 


j 9 ‘*] thank your Majesty. That is all I ask. I gt. = ain eapemaly ages eee 
” | SARGE T S suppose you will continue your journey?” ; : THE SANITARY 


‘Yes, as far as Felgavde, where I hope to find 
’ £ , 


GEM FOOD Lady Mowbray and her daughter.” 
CHOPPER ‘*Then, your Majesty, I'll trouble you no 
Cuts all kind of foods — doesn’t mseh or tear longer.” 4 | 
as five cutters. Saves time and labor, The po - a ; : F } 
only method of utilizing the left overs The Chancellor rose, and Leopold stared at him 


, q to the best advantage. At all hard in surprise. ‘‘What do you mean?” he asked. 
‘ ware and house furnishing stores, ‘*Only that, as I can do no further good here, 


4x Send today for the book — it’s free. 
SARGENT & CO., 


3 % sey hacgeoe &., The Emperor realized, what he had not noticed | 


with your permission I will get out at the station 
we are coming into and go back home again.” 


until this moment, that the train was slackening 
speed as it approached the suburbs of a town. He 
was far from regretting the prospect of being left in | 
peace. More than once he had come perilously 
near to losing his temper, forgetting his gratitude 
and the old man’s years. So he snoke no word of 
dissuasion when the Chancellor picked up his soft 
hat and buttoned the gray coat tor departure. 

‘I’ve passed pleasanter hours in your society, I 
admit,” said Leopold, when the train stopped. 
‘*But I can thank you for your motives, if not your 
maxims ; and here’s my hand.” 

“It would be most kind of your Majesty to 
telephone me from Felgarde,” the Chancellor ex-~ 
claimed, as if on a sudden thought, while they | 
shook hands, ‘‘ merely to say whether you remain 
there, or whether you go farther, or whether you 
return at once. I am too fatigued to travel back 
immediately to Schloss Breitstein, and shall rest 
for some hours at least in my house at Kronburg, 
so a call will find me there.” 

‘*T will do as you ask,” said the Emperor. 
Again he pressed the Chancellor’s hand, and it | 








Did you ever 
think what it is 
that puts 
horse hair on 


the 


market? 

















fort. UJ maxes viacking a stove a pleasures) | “85 Very cold. {| Did You Sleep on a Hair Mattress Last Night? 
idl W “asily applied, safe—clean —eco- on ou p g e 

po . at i i ‘ . . . 

FREE SAMPLE. = 7 ie hee | When Leopold arrived at Felgarde he went If you did, you probably do not fully realize the superiority of the Ostermoor. 


While the Ostermoor costs vou but $15.00, it is a better bed than a hair mattress costing 
$50.00 (this we guarantee by /hirly nights’ free trial— money returned if dissatisfied), 
not only froma sanitary point of view, but also from the point of comfort. Many of 
our richest families, who can afford any mattress, sleep on the Ostermoor, simply 
because they have chosen by reason and not by tradition. The Ostermoor is_ not 
stuffed, but dvi// up in livers of uniform thickness at every spot. These springy 
Osiermoor sheets retain their elasticity indefinitely, need no renovating, and are 
vermin-proof, germ proof, dust-proof and non-absorbent. 


Our Free Book, “The Test of Time” 


tells all about the Ostermoor, and explains why it fulfillsthese conditions, [tc 
tains 144 pagesof vital importance toany one whovalueshealthand long life,and 


















Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts., 78 Hudson St., New York | | immediately to the hotel which he had designated 
s | asa place of meeting. But no ladies answering to 
| the description he gave hai been scen_ there. 
saint mig gig its Either Miss Mowbray had failed to receive his 
| a Y, message, or, having received, had chosen to 

J i \ \. ignore it. 
: af i 4 The doubt, harrowing while it lasted, was solved 
q and Unique Hooks. The only perfectly secure on returning to the railway station, though cer~ 
placket, waist and band fastener. Simple, invisi- tainty proved scarcely less tantalizing than uncer- 

N ble, can't pull out, break or bend. tainty ad been. 

FSD A FREE SAMPLE CARD “he telegram was still in the hands of the 
(black or white) will be sent to you for the names of A g . rs < 
nD vour dressmaker and dry-goods <ealer. stationmaster, to whose care it had been addressed. 
UNIQUE MFG. CO.. 21 Canal 8t., Derby, Conn. This diligent person professed to have sent a man 
" | through the Orient Express, from end to end, call- 



































































2 “ ; ; ~ | > : _ at ins . y ‘ a; ‘ ress ay al will ce A Ostermoor 
ing for Miss Helen Mowbray, but calling in vain. | the restful sleep that insures both. Your name and address on a postal \ do Pca 
M . ! _ He had no theory more plausible to offer than that | f We Sell by Mail or Through 2,500 Ostermoor Dealers 117 Elizabeth St. 
ysterious Skull Li | the lady had not started from Kronburg ; or else sciallat : New York 
: | that she had left the train at Felgarde before her Exclusive Ostermoor agencies everywhere—that isour aim. ip nee tonees ; 
Grea fost Shines io the dork with 0 fou | name had been cried. But certainly she would not SERS ANT PRICES.) Wath coeve, bY, See weer aiallome Year hot liga 
ght! Funny ghost! Price ost- | — : > P H > Pe ¢ < ae. 20. ‘ ° umudDie ARE oO ss ATIONS : . | » pleas 
paid. Wewill s-nd our new Wiuatrated entaion have had time to -. far, if she were a through pas 2 ft. 6 im. wide, 25 Ibs. $8.35 | Oxtermoor dealer — be sure to ask us whio ly é " r 144 
of Magic, Tricks, Mlusions,ete.,containinghun- | senger, for the Orient Express stopped but ten | 3 ft. wide, 30 tbs. - 10.00| is — Will show vou a mattress with the Argonne oP 
dreds of tricks, accessuries, etc., absolutely | minutes at Felgarde. He volunteered to ascertain 3 ft. 6 in. wide, 35 Ibs. 11.70 | 09/0700" mame and trade-mark label 
WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY whethcr the ladies described had gone out and aft ‘de “*a he , 13.35 sewn on the end. Mattress shipprd SAMPLES 
THE CREST TRADING CO. given up their tickets. A few minutes pf suspense y wide, 40 lbs. - 13.59) express paid by us, same day oftickingusedonthe Osterman 
— 20 E Witmark Building, New York , ee on ; then came the news that ro such per- | 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 45 Ibs. 15.00 check is received, if you ordet ant the name of my Ostermoor 
Y | aos ted anand. “ sd A inches long of us by mail. ilenter, 
EDDING INVITATIONS and Announce- Since Helen Mowbray and her mother had not eepaees nent — : OSTERMOOR & COMPANY ae 
Sunsial Uetetiis onien. Piean eee pawns ae traveled by the Orient Express where had they | Special om cmecial ond esl 117 Elizabeth Street 
“ . “toO-«ls . e s work 4 m TT e . r - «< ta Ss! » Spec ) ec 
wing ” V 100 Stylish Visiting Cards, 75 cts. Samples and valualle | gone on leaving the hotel at Kronburg ? NEW YORK Addiess 
ye. booklet, Wedding Etiquette,"” FREE. Canada: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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FASHION FAULTLESS < Sy s01 


ais SUITS: SKIRTS ‘ae ) 
FOR WELL DRESSED WOMEN [' 


When such grace and beauty may be had at $25.00 to $35.00 why not demand ““ WOOLTEX GARMENTS" from your dealer? The loose coats above are the famous “ WOOLTEX clo 
MARCHIONESS.”—The fitted coat is a‘ WOOLTEX BELMORE.” Send for the new ‘“ WOOLTEX” Style Book No. 70 (free) — it illustrates outer garments that will be most popular wit 





































































































this winter. H. BLACK & CO., CLEVELAND (New York and Paris). be 
; se\ 
FIRST CLASS STORES HAVE “WOOLTEX GARMENTS” : 
sul 
fin 
” e bre 
P45 M kins’ : 
: 7ay Mrs. Jenkins us uwliow Lo - 
) \ -- a 
LAN Clothes Line : 
ff When I first started using Dia- GIVEN AWAY or 
ma mond Dyes | Seeenty dyed a : , ; : , “i for 
; , = old waist or skirt in the Fall Size 17x17 inches; made of beautiful Real Plush, in your choice of Old Gold, Tan, for 
or Spring. I really didn’t apf re- or Light Green Color, and plainly We make this offer to get our are 
ciate Diamond Dyes then. stamped with your choice of Foot hig mew catalog (described sin 
Now | have what I call my Ball Boy or Indian Girl design below) into the hands of lac 
regular Diamond Dye Days. | so that anyone can burn it new customers inter- 7 
plan a - a ye e of with handsome effect. ested in home beau- 
— oe Sa a Se Given away to ever tifying. T 
li | : yerson who sends us des 
+ hy pe yay eae. - cents to pay cost Only one top ma 
or old looking, and then decide of stamping, ship- given away Th 
on the colors | want for each — ping, etc. This to one ad- sles 
usually about three different colors top burned lin 
and dye one color at a time. $1.50. ~ dress. cor 
It is so easy, and although I ¢ ind 
live in an apartment and have the 
only a small gas stove, | always 
get through by noon and have age 
my little clothes line full of bright, yea 
fresh, new looking things. inh 
I honestly betieve that Dia- tig] 
mond Dyes are the most delight- of § 
ful and best method of economy hac 
I could possibly practice. ma 
, Mrs. C. H. JENKINS pr | 
—_ . NEW YORK CITY ts 
. bra 
bd ? but 
co 
Have You a Clothes Line? : 
Not a clothes line just for your wash days, but for your Diamond Dye Days. anc 
Perhaps you have never tried coloring things. tha 
Perhaps you don’t know the actual fascination, the real economy, of Diamond Dyes. ye 
ook over what you call your “ old things ’— most of them are not really old— they are a g00 
little faded, a little soiled, a little worn, a little out of style. — 
If you'll only realize it, as thousands upon thousands of bright women realize it, all you will Bere A 
need to make these “‘old things” bright, fresh-looking and new, is Diamond Dyes. Jasesiae 
The first important thing about dyeing anything is to be sure you get the genuine Diamond Dyes. cena Be cou 
by a. pyag ee ~_ is to — kind - ee Dyes omer to the oe yas are . nev 
ing to dye. It is a chemical impossibility to color Silk and Wool (animal material) and Cotton — can 
Sad inon (veijetable material) equally wal with the Same Dye. ‘ SPECI A a  d $2.50 $1 60 rane & carn eco 
Any chemist can tell you this fact. Of course it sounds easier to trust to luck and use one . . : — —. * * : porno Beas hen 
dye for both. "But remember, an economy is not real economy unless itis successful. Do not This splendid gute Jp complete for buming on plush wood Lethe tc. a ma 
be humbugged by imitations of Diamond Dyes. Metal Union Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, two pieces Stamped Practice Wood ct- 
Diamond Dyes furnish you with a dye for Cotton (Vegetable fibre), and a dye for Wool ak TO Oia tk aaamiies selec tar ee ee 
(Animal fibre). ey are the only home dyes in the world that put home dyeing on this absolutely include free our 64 -puge Pelican Saateustion Handbook (price 25c.), Wo! 
scientific basis — where success is a matter of scientific certainty. the most complete nanny Sate a ae | dre 
2 ° ontains payes (12 in three colors) with 2,000 re 
All Reliable Dealers keep a full assortment of Diamond Dyes Goetog Weer OF ERE, Speeeseg aces cre sere devo oy Senn ox cher got artim oo RAE wit 
BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES. of Pyrography Outfits and Supplies. The largest pyrography catalog ever issued. Write for it today. | for 
Send your name and address and we will gone yep a copy of the ae ye oe 9 Cees Dye Annual, a THAYER & CHANDLER, 160-164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. a d 
copy of the Direction Book, and 36 samples of dyed cloth, all free. | “Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World.” Nek | | = 
i WELLS & RICHARDSON COMPANY (u.H.J.) Burlington, Vermont ———— | the 
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ORDUROY 
velvet makes 
a nice practi- 
cal coat-and-skirt 
suit for girls ; it should 
give good service, and 
look well for more 
than two winters. 
It is a substantial material for both a 
dressy and an every-day suit, for by simply 
changing the small accessories, such as 
blouses and hats, it can be made to 
answer the purposes of two suits. 

In choosing a new corduroy suit for this winter either brown or dark 
gray-green would be a good selection, to be worn with a hat and blouse 
of the same color; and then with white linen or piqué blouses for 
every day. 

The skirt, when made of such heavy material, is better without a 
lining, but it should be worn over a separate cambric petticoat, or one 
of cambric and silk. Just let me take time, here, to say a word or two 
about these separate petticoats, as they are particularly desirable for 
girls, and are a great saving in the wear and tear of good skirts, and, 
incidentally, of the laundry. These foundation petticoats, as they 
should be called, are not made quite on the same lines as a foundation 
lining, nor yet are they exactly petticoats. They may be made either 
of silk or of cambric and trimmed at the lower edge with a silk ruffle. 
As to their shape, they are cut with circular tops, and with the neces- 
sary darts on the hips to insure the practical fullness and smoothness 
of fit. They are not made with a waistband, but with a very small, 
shallow, yoke-shaped band. ‘They close with a perfectly flat habit 
back, and the placket is fastened with snap-ball hooks. The ruffle may 
be cut either circular or straight, as preferred, and this ruffle should be 
finished with a heavy corded edge, which keeps it in place and helps 
it to wear well. Sometimes two ruffles are used at the lower edge 
that is, a foundation ruffle under the deeper top ruffle. In such case 
tack the two ruffles together at intervals of six to eight inches. 

You can make one of these separate foundation petticoats from 
some old silk skirt, or from China silk lined with albatross or challis ; 
this latter will make you a nice warm skirt for cold, winter wear that 
can be readily washed when soiled. 


ET us now go back to the corduroy velvet suit. The skirt should 
be simply and plainly made on a gored model, as corduroy is a 
material that cannot be shrunk and pressed, or handled as is broad- 
cloth or serge, and besides, it is narrow and has not the advantage of 
width to cut well on a circular mode!; therefore a gored skirt would 
be far more practical and serviceable. For the average girl a five or 
seven gored skirt, trimmed around the lower edge with set-on bands of 
broadcloth, is a pretty model. Two or three of these bands would be 
sufficient ; have them graduated from three to six inches in width and 
finished with the narrowest width of silk soutache braid matching the 
broadcloth, or several rows of stitching. The coat I should advise 
making in a pony-coat length, but more fitted in under the arms and 
in the back than the pony coats of last season. You see it is more eco- 
nomical to begin with a pony coat, for the reason that you can, another 
year, readily alter this style of coat into an Eton, whereas if you begin 
with an Eton it is far more difficult to change the shape of your coat 
in succeeding seasons. 

Then for the blouse to match in the color of the corduroy: silk chiffon 
or voile linon, made over silk of the same shade, would be the prettiest 
for the dressy blouse to wear to church, for afternoons, and for in- 
formal evening wear to the play or concerts. Both of these materials 
are so soft and pretty that little or no trimming is required for a blouse ; 
simply fine tucks would be all that it would need, with perhaps a little 
lace at the collar and sleeves, and with the girdle made of the same 
material as either the skirt or blouse. 


HE prettiest possible every-day shirtwaists for girls to wear with a 
corduroy suit are all-white ones. There are also many pretty 
designs now in piqués, with just a touch of color in them that would 
match the corduroy, as well as small-striped French flannels and challis. 
These should be made in a simple tailored shirtwaist style with long 
sleeves, and either a collar of the same, or one of the pretty embroidered 
linen turnover collars with a cravat. Of course, these shirtwaists 
could all be worn with separate skirts, and a separate skirt for girls is 
indispensable. You can utilize last year’s cloth or serge skirt to save 
the corduroy suit, and have a separate covert cloth.coat. 

These separate coats made of covert cloth have come back and are 
again in fashion. Perhaps you have one left over from a couple of 
years back, or possibly if you are one of the younger sisters you may 
inherit an outgrown one. If this is the case, and it is made with a 
tight-fitting back and front, and you wish a looser model on the order 
of a pony coat, the best way to alter it is to open up the side front and 
back seams from the shoulders and insert gusset pieces of the same 
material, if you have it ; if not, you might use any material near the color 
of your covert cloth, and braid these pieces with flat stitched-on rows 
of braid. If the coat has a rolling collar and the collar is shabby a 
pretty way is to add a small “square marine” collar trimmed with 
braid and small brass buttons. A separate coat of this kind is useful 
but not necessary if you have the short corduroy coat, as the corduroy 
could also be used as a separate coat with dark serge or tweed skirts. 

The most necessary of all garments for girls is a long coat for stormy 
and very cold, winter weather—a good, comfortable, serviceable coat 
that can be worn over a sweater and really cover her clothes and pro- 
tect them from storm. The tweeds and the heavier, rougher grade of 
goods are the best choice for these coats. 


NICE and useful dress to have in your wardrobe isa “ second-best” 

—one that is made over from an old one. — Perhaps two dresses 
could be readily combined and made into a new style with one of the 
new “skeleton brace waists,’ worn with separate fancy blouses. You 
can readily do over an old dress, a; this waist is such a help and so 
economical. Lengthen the skirt by adding a set-on or fisherwoman’s 
hem, which may be of silk or a pretty striped or checked light plaid 
material, then from the old waist or the same material used for the 
ct-on hem you could easily make a pretty “brace waist.” 

For younger children these dresses are very pretty made of plaid and 
worn with a plain white shirtwaist. They are also the nicest kind of 
dresses for party wear made in cashmere or voile, and worn with a 
pretty pin-tucked organdy blouse, the neck and sleeves being trimmed 
with small ruffles of lace, and the whole sleeve of the blouse made to 
lorm two or three ruffles. In this issue of THE JOURNAL you will find 
a design for a “skele:on brace” gown. A pattern, No. 2806, can 
be had by writing to THe JouRNAL’s Pattern Bureau, and inclosing 
the price, fifteen cents. For school either the separate skirt and shirt- 
Waist or a made-over dress in this suspender style would be practical. 


A Talk to 





—_ ——————— 
, 3 J 
the Girls This Time | 
OR girls under eighteen years of age there { 


are the regulation sailor suits and the 
new “Peter Pan” suits, both of which are 
pretty styles when made in navy-blue serge ; 
and the “Peter Pan” blouse when made of 
the serge should be worn with a low turn- 
over collar of white piqué or linen. The 
sleeves, for winter, should be three-quarter- 
length, finished with wide-rolling cuffs of 
linen or piqué to match the coilar. 

A white muslin dress seems as much a part of a young girl as a plait 
and a big bow, and, besides, it is a dress that can be worn for twelve 
months in the year. The dotted Swisses and the striped and checked 
dimities are pretty and as much used as the white muslin. Of course 
these frocks in the winter season are used only for party dresses, and 
are pretty made with elbow sleeves and worn with wide flowered sashes 
of silk, or with sashes of the same material as the frock trimmed with 
narrow ruffles of lace. These sashes of Pompadour ribbon will be 
worn with the silk and muslin guimpe suspender dresses for afternoon 
and evening, as well as with muslin dresses. Sashes are certainly 
not new for girls, but there is a touch of newness in the way the 
Pompadour ribbon sashes are tied—the bow being tied higher up at 
the top of the girdle, and not at the base of the waist-line as for- 
merly ; this gives a slight Empire effect to the back. 





‘WO hats are needed for the winter —one for school and every day, 
and a best hat. _ The school hat, of course, will be last year’s hat 


done over, and should be trimnied with flat trimming of wings or - 


rosettes of ribbons. Some of the new practical hats are really so pretty 
that it is hard to choose between an every-day and a bestone. A pretty 
way to trim an every-day hat, and also an excellent way to rermodel an 
old one, is to put in an entire soft crown of plaid silk, binding the edge 
of the brim with-the narrowest possible bands of the plaid. The silk 
of which the crown is composed is laid in soft draped folds, not the 
stiff, round “Tam” crown like the sailor caps. 

This draped crown is far prettier, and really forms not only the 
crown but also all the trimming needed for such a hat. But if the hat 
seems to require more trimming to make it becoming, then have on 
each side front stiff rosettes of the silk. You see, a plaid trimming 
goes with all your clothes, and this is what you want in an every-day 
hat. Your best hat should match your best suit—the color of the cor- 
duroy, if that is what you decide upon, and then trim it with a touch of 
the color most becoming to you. 


HOEFS and slippers and gloves are, of course, all needed, and boots 
for school; and then a pair of nice slippers or half shoes for the 
house and for the evening. The boots and shoes for every-day wear 
are more serviceable in calfskin either laced or buttoned, according to 
one’s fancy ; and for the half shoes and evening slippers French kid or 
patent-leather are nice. Heavy skin gloves, such as doeskin and dog- 
skin, are the best gloves for every day, and one pair of a good quality in 
a heavy weight will easily last for a whole winter. Then for best, to 
wear with your afternoon dresses and your best coat-and-skirt suit, it is 
nicer to have a lighter glove of glacé or suéde kid in a short mousque 
taire; the soft shades of tan and gray are used for these gloves and 
will be found more serviceable than the white ones. After you have 
had your gloves cleaned a number of times you can then have them 
dyed black. For evening and party wear, with your white muslin 
dress, white suede or glacé gloves are the only ones that can be worn, 
and for parties, when you wear your white muslin dress and white 
gloves, you should also wear white slippers and stockings. ‘The slip 
pers, if made of buckskin, suéde or linen, you will find far more econom 
ical than white kid, as they can be readily cleaned in a few minutes’ 
time at home, and the kid, if cleaned with naphtha at home, will turn 
yellow in a short time; besides, the other shoes, too, can be worn for 
street wear during the summer. 


NDER the head of accessories come belts, and they are not a small 
question for girls at the present time. Belts of the same material 
as the skirt are worn, and they are rather high, and boned in the front, 
sides and back. A high belt is not, as a general thing, becoming to a 
girl’s figure. It depends entirely upon the girl, however, for if she is 
slight she can wear one, and if she is stout and hasn’t much of a waist 
line she must wear a narrower belt, as it will be so much more becom- 
ing. Let me talk to you about one thing, please : Do not pull your belt 
down into an exaggerated point in front, and please do not let your 
waist blouse all over your belt in the back, front and sides. If you 
want to wear such a loose-fitting shirtwaist why not wear the regula 
tion sailor blouse that is cut on these loose lines? An unlined shirt 
waist pulled up and sagging all over the belt isn’t pretty, and it really 
doesn’t do justice to your nice, slim, young figure. ‘Then another point, 
as long as I am giving you such unpleasant critical advice: Don’t cut 
your blouse with shoulder seams that come half-way down your 
upper arm; you wouldn’t if you knew how much better you looked in 
a shirtwaist that fits you and sets squarely and straight on your 
shoulders, with the fullness coming in straight lines from the shoulder 
seam down to the waist-line, and the sleeve put in, in its proper place 
and fitting around the top of the arm, where the real top of the arm 
actually comes. 


VERY girl wants a set of furs—a muff and a neckpiece. The 
neckpieces this winter are more in the shape of scarfs and are 
trimmed with tails and heads. Nice furs for girls are the fox furs; 
they are pretty and soft, and they come in many colors, and they are not 
too expensive, and yet are very serviceable. Then there are the gray 
squirrel sets, which are not new and yet are inexpensive. Marten is a 
pretty brown fur and is also very practical and will wear well. 


HERE is one thing that girls always like and seem to use more than 
grown-up people dare to do, and that is collars. You see, girls can 
wear all kinds and shapes, they don’t have to stop and think quite so 
much about the becomingness; for instance, there is the Eton turnover 
collar of stiff linen, which is worn with the silk bow tie, and then there 
is the new turnover collar, the “ Peter Pan” shape, which is flatter and 
slightly broader than the Eton; this is pretty worn with a small four- 
in-hand silk tie; this same shape collar will be worn during the winter 
made of embroidered linens and of all-over broderie anglaise, the edge 
of the collar being finished with a small knife-plaited frill of muslin or 
narrow Valenciennes lace. Another pretty collar for girls to wear with 
plain serge shirtwaist suits is this same shaped collar made both in 
polka-dotted lawn and striped dimities and in colors to match the dots 
or stripe in the ties worn. These little collars are prettier when made 
at home and finished with dainty hand-run stitches. 
NOTE — In the next issue of The Journal the pages in the Fashion Department will 
be devoted to Christmas. There will be articles on corset-covers, negligees, little 
things for Christmas, hair ornaments and hair dressing, aprons, and clothes tor dolis. 

















and Coats 
$6 to $25 


Made to Order in 10 Days. 


Style Book and Samples 
of Materials Sent Free. 


Women who appreciate 
New York styles and good 
workmanship, and who 
wish to be relieved of the 
usual dressmaking annoyances, will wel- 
come the opportunity we present. 

More than 450,000 women have had their 
garments made to order by us from meas- 
urements taken at home according to our 
simple instructions, and have been de 
lighted with the result. 


Perfect Fit or Money Refunded. 
We Guarantee Satisfaction. 


Our new Winter Style Book illustrates 
over 100 fashionable Suits, Skirts, Cloaks 
and Rain Coats, and describes the proper 
costume for every occasion, 

We make these garments to order from 
any of our 450 guaranteed materials, for 
less than is usually asked for ill-fitting, 
ready-made clothes 





Our Style Book illustrates and describes: 


Visiting Costumes, - - $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits, - - $7.50 to $25 
Stylish Skirts, - - + $3.50 to $15 
Winter Coats, - - - $6.50 to $25 


Ulsters and Rain Coats,- $8.75 to $20 


We prepay express charges on these garments to any 
part of the U. S., which means a big saving ‘o you. 


t rt { ted State 
WE SEND FREE r ne Winte Book of 
New York Fashions, the tyles and 
taining our copyrighted me: t t a large 
issortment of Samples of the newest Writ 
to-day ; you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak and Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 


Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years. 




















The Girl Who Makes Her Own Clothes 


By Katherine Vaughan Holden 


Drawings by the Author 


N PREPARING the wardrobe for the winter season due con- 
sideration must be given to the indispensable shirtwaist. Whether 
the garment be a simple model — practical for morning or business 

wear—or the more elaborate blouse, it holds a place quite its own in 
the economy of dress. 

In the four models presented on this page the designs range from 
the plain shirtwaist to the dressier blouse. Perhaps the design most 
intricate of construction is the surplice blouse. .In this a happy 
result may be gained by combining two different materials, such as 
cream-white net or chiffon with taffeta, messaline, radium or veiling ; 
the net or chiffon being used for the vest and sleeves. 

In the surplice blouse illustration just below I have shown clus- 
ters of tiny, hand-run tucks, which will add much to the effect; 
and, as a finish to the surplice, there is a band, which, with the girdle 
and the bows on the sleeves, may be made of quite another material. 
These bands afford an excellent opportunity for the embroiderer’s 
skill, and may be treated in several ways. An embroidered vine 
would be lovely; while the Greek key or a scroll design would be 
effective if executed in a bold outline stitch, or braided in narrow silk 
soutache. A bit of handwork adds materially to the charm of a 
waist; and its cost, to the girl who makes her own clothes, is simply 
the time she spends on it. 

According to the materials selected, a reproduction of this surplice 
model will cost anywhere from four to eight or nine dollars. If 
taffeta be used I advise a good 
quality, which will be found at 
seventy-five cents a yard. Veiling, 
being wider than taffeta, will in the 
end cost less; and the same is true 
of cashmere or any of the woolen 
or silk-and-wool mixtures. Taking 
taffeta as a basis for this model and 
employing it for the surplice, 
girdle, bows and bands, the total 
cost of this waist will foot up some- 
what as follows: 


5 vards 19-inch taffeta $o.75a yard $3.75 
1% yards net, 36 or 40 


inches wide ...... .75 “ 1.13 
1% yaids percaline .. .25 “ 44 
Embroidery floss..... non ae 
1 spool sewing silk. ....0........ 0g 
1 spool cotton . Cab c80 ER dO0 , 05 
Hooks and eyes...... ‘ paws 04 

WHEE Sh 0% -teeees . $5.75 


HE model shown at the top of 

the next column will please the 
girl who likes to embroider, as the 
deep collar and revers are de- 
signed to be finished with an edge of 
embroidered scallops, under which 
is set a lingerie frill closely plaited. 
The design may be developed 
in soft linen of a 
medium weight, 
although my choice 
would be a fine 
French flannel or 
Henrietta cloth in 
cream, white or 
pale blue. After 
cutting the collar, 
revers and cuffbands according 
to pattern you may have them 
stamped with a scalloped edge, 
ready to be worked. The girdle 
also may be treated in this way. 
The lingerie frills are made of fine 
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PRETTY SURPLICE BLOUSE 


2609 Patterns for this bodice, 


with full-length or elbow 
sleeves, can be supplied in six sizes: 
32-42 inches bust measure. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post- 
free. Size 36 requires | yard 36-inch 
coatrasting material and 15% yards 36 
inch plain material. Order by number, 
stating bust measure, and inclosing the 
price, from the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


batiste cut in strips about 
one inch wide, which, when 
they are daintily hemmed, 
should be basted into close 
plaits and well pressed. ‘The 
revers and collar may be 
caught by a bow of ribbon, 
or, better still, by a chou made 
of the batiste. 

This little model is one of 
the most useful shown in the 
group, and, at the same time, 
is inexpensive. The whole 
cost of the waist, with the 
necessary amount of mate- 
rials, would be about as pre- 
sented in the list below : 


2% vards Leuri 





ella cloth. ...$1.ooayard $2.75 
Sg yurd batiste.. .50 “* -32 
1% yards perca- 

ND ier scncnes -—.™ - 44 
GAGE « «och 0c cvenedovesce .50 
Embroidery silk ...........- 30 
1 spool sewing silk.......... oy 
1 spool sewing cotton ...... .05 

0 Err Tr 


The cost of this waist may 
be reduced by substituting 
cashmere of a medium grade 
in place of Henrietta cloth, or 
by using some material that 
one may have on hand. 


T WILL be noticed that 
this design is an excellent 2637 Patterns for 


ne 2 ali g , this tucked 
one for remodeling an old syitipie FoR _ shirtwaist, with or with- 
blouse, in that one material 


WOOLEN MATE- out the pointed tab or 
may be used for the main por- cuffs, can be supplied in 
ti wd f th - ist whil ar t it RIALS OR HEAVY six sizes: 32-42 inches 

ions O e€ waist, 7 e a bl LINENS bust measure. Price, 
of new or contrasting goods including Guide-Chart, 
will lend itself charmingly for ee ee 
eet colic ’ » aloes bu . requires ¥@ yard 30- 
vest, collar, revers, sleeve bands _tea, inch batiste and 2% yards 
and girdle. This idea suggests ae 7 22-inch, 154 yards 36- 
all sorts of pretty combina- we \ ae . 1% _— > 
ee i : sea bd] inch material. Order by 
tions, such as the employment ba qumber, stating bust 
of Scotch plaid woolen goods 
on a plain blouse, or dotted, 
plaided or plain silk combined 
with a one-color woolen goods. 


} 


measure, and inclosing 
= the price, from the Pat- 
| tern Bureau, The Ladies’ 





Home Journal, Philadel- 
phia. 





HE next model for consideration, the 

box-plaited waist, shown below, is a de- 
sign suitable for either remodeling an old 
blouse or fashioning a new one. In remod- 
eling, when the material is scarce, the plaits 
may be sham and of a different goods: in 
which case you will cut the waist plain, as 
though no tucks were to be put in; and, 
to do this according to the pattern, you 
must baste the tucks in the pattern, or ex- 
periment with a bit of paper-muslin. 

As I have presented the waist, however, it 
is a new one, pretty and simple, and appro- 
priate for development either in a rather 
heavy linen suitable for winter wear, or in 
silk, satin, mohair, French flannel, cashmere 
or albatross. Cashmere or linen would be 
most serviceable, and, on the whole, very 
desirable for winter use. There is a pretty 
little yoke of lace which I have added, and 
which is not provided for in the pattern. 
This yoke may be made of three-inch or 
four-inch lace edging, such as Cluny, Venise, 
or real or imitation Irish crochet; or one 
may use a lace collar, carefully applied and 
with the material cut away beneath. There 
must also be a collarband and cuffs of lace 
to match the yoke; and in the drawing I 
have suggested a tiny frill of Valenciennes 
lace outlining the heavier 
lace. If further elabora- 
tion be desired for this 
model I would suggest 
that a row of dots, a quar- 


' 
| | w of dots, 
! ter of an inch in diameter, 





\ 
WITH DEEP COLLAR AND 


REVERS 


2625 Patterns for this 


waist with re 
movable chemisetite, with 
full-length or elbow 
sleeves, and with or with- 
out the sailor collar or lin- 
ing, can be supplied in six 
sizes: 32-42 inches bust 
measure, Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post- 
free. Size 36 without 
trimming requires 2% 





be embroidered in the 
middle of each plait, the 
dots to be placed about 
two inches apart. The model, attractively 
reproduced in linen and trimmed with an 
effective four-inch Cluny lace, will cost less 
than four dollars. Here are the figures: 


2% yards Cluny lace..... -oee $0.75 a yard. .$1.88 
“ 





yards 22-inch, 1 yards 36- 4vards narrow Valenciennes lace .c6 os off 
inch, or 1/8 yards 44-inch 2% yards linen..... TTrkttiTi im =r 
material, Order by num- Ce Gv ncadnncevedsessee i wacece ee 
ber, stating bust measure, 1 spool sewing cotton ...... ikchaaas —— 
and inclosing the price, Buttons tinnt veh ueleta 18 
from the Pattern Bureau, 

The Ladies’ Home Journal, , ee -$3.52 


Philadelphia. 


IKE the one last described, 
the fourth model is suitable 
for development either in the 
attractive woolen materials 
shown for winter use, or in the 
heavier-weight linens. While 
the latter material has the ad- 
vantage of laundering well, the 
woolen goods are often pre- 
ferred for their warmth. Then, 
too, pretty wash flannels are 
shown in abundance at this 
season, and for this. waist 
nothing could be prettier. 

In the illustration I have 
pictured a plain flannel or linen, 
and on certain parts of the 
waist there are suggested hand- 
embroidered dots which may be 
employed or not, as preferred ; 
there is also an outlining of the 
narrowest Cluny lace. With the 
waist may be worn a collar of 
the same material, or a separate 
one of linen, with a little bow 
of silk or lace. The model re- 
quires: 

3% yards flannel, 36 

inches wide... $o.75a sara. .$2.63 
POE br ccc sivdeedredecersvds -20 
1 spool sewing silk............ .09 


3 yards narrowest 
Cluny lace ...... ‘ 








BOX-PLAITED WAIST 


‘Total... ] 8 4 6) Patterns for this waist, with 


full or three-quarier length 
sleeves, can be supplied in six sizes: 
32-42 inches bust measure. Price, in- 
cluding Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. 
Size 36 requires 5 yards 22-inch, 3% 
yards 36-inch, or 34% yards 42-inch ma- 
terial. Order by number, stating bust 
measure, and inclosing the price, from 
the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 


When a suita- 
ble material is 
used a pretty 
touch here would 
be the employ- 
ment of medium- 
sized crocheted 
silk buttons, 
which one could make quite readily one’s self, or, when linen is used 
for the waist, let the buttons be of linen crochet. 





MOST useful little garment for wear with linen waists, to supply 
additional warmth, is a plain slip or underwaist, made of alba- 
tross, cut high in the neck and with sleeves, and made open back or 
front. It is more becoming to a stout figure ii such a slip lining be made 
with several fitted darts in preference to a blouse front. For this pur- 
pose THE JOURNAL’s pattern No. 1735 will be found most satisfactory. 
Albatross runs from thirty-six to forty inches in width, and it may 
be bought at thirty-five cents a yard; and, as the material launders, 
it is in every way desirable. It will be wise, in making the slip, to 
have it just a bit large, to provide for possible shrinkage. 

When a slip of lighter weight is preferred the inexpensive qualities 
of China silk may be employed, or even lawn; and, in this case, the 
garment will be useful for wear with the lingerie blouses as well as 
with the one of heavier linen. These silk slips, when they are bought 
ready-made, are rather expensive ; while made at home the cost may be 
kept well within two dollars, allowing about three yards of fifty or sixty 
cent silk for the purpose, and a bit of lace to finish the neck and wrist- 
bands. When made of lawn the cost is less than half the expense of silk. 

When separate collars and belts are worn with one’s waists they 
afford opportunity for a touch of distinction well worth consideration, 
while the ties and bows of lawn, lace or silk are charming, and are 
most becoming to young faces. 
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Patented Nov. 27, 1900 


“NOVENT” 


The New Glove-Fitting 
Petticoat of Fashion 


OU’D scarcely think it possible a mere 
petticoat could work such a change 
ina woman’s figure or the fit of her gown. 
It reduces the waist line, molds the form 
into graceful curves, giving fashion’s 
slender bell-shaped figure. Hundreds of 
fashionable dress-makers will fit over no 
other petticoat — and it means even more 
to the woman who makes her own clothes. 
Actually fits like a glove, yet permits 
perfect freedom of motion. Light-weight 
Jersey fabric top, elastic waist-band, deep 
flaring flounce. Made without vent or 
buttons, tapes or hooks and eyes. Besides, 
it is the richest and handsomest petticoat 
you ever saw for the money. The lower 
part is of handsome taffeta silk or rustling 
taffena; made luxuriously full, with wide 
sweep atthe bottom. Fashioned in various 
styles : some with pin tucks and sectional 
ruffles, others accordion pleated with air 
cording, deep underlay and dust ruffle. 
The book tells all about them. 
If yourdealerhasn’t the Noventinstock it willbe 
sent anywhere post-paid for $3 (with flounce 
of black rustling Taffena) Silk flounce $5. 


State size of waist and length. Important 
that you have Novent before your next fitting. 
You can know all about it quickly if you 


Send To-day for Our Free Petticoat Book 


with illustrations, detailed descriptions and prices. 


| 
| 
Greenwald Bros., 325 Arch St., Philadelphia | 


Fashion and Economy 
dictate that 


Banzai Silk 


shall be used for evening dresses 
and tea gowns. 

Banzai Silk is the sheerest 
silk fabric made. 

You cannot do better than 
to make all your evening 
dresses of Banzai Silk, either 
of the plain or the embroid- 
ered effects. 

Banzai Silk can be bought 
at the wash goods departments 
of the leading stores. Price 
is soc. a yard for 27 inches 
and 75c. for 45 inches. 


If your dealer does not have BANZAI SILK, make hian write 
to BURTON BROS. & CO., OF NEW YORK, for a sample card 


For Dress Shields 





















D.S.CLAMPS 


ror 
DRESS SHIELDS 


D. 8. CLAMPS are much smoother and quicker adjusted than 
pins; no sewing, long lasting, snap on. If your merchant won't sup- 
ply you, send us his name and we wiil mail them to you, postpai:. 
on approval. If satisfactory remit, or return clamps promptly. I: r 
set of four, nickel plated, 25c., Gold plated, 50c. D.S. CLAMP CU, 
Dept. J, 1 Macdison Avenue, New York City. Corresponden ¢ 
solicited. Agents wanted. 
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Plain Clothes for Little Children REGAL. 


| | Quarter-Size Fitting 


Designs by 
















There is nothing that makes the finest 
made-to-ordershoes one bit betterinone 
single particular than Women’s Regals. 
_ —Nothing except the expensive sat- 
isfaction of having paid twice as much 
for them as for Regals. 

Not even the féling is a cent’s 
worth smoother. Your Regals are 


Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by 
Grace G. Wiederseim 






















































| ( MAKE THIS LITTLE DRESS OF RED CHINCHILLA CLOTH WITH A fitted to you—whichever style you 
i h GINGHAM OR WHITE NAINSOOK BLACK VELVET COLLAR IS BECOMING seg ips quarter as well as the regu- 
o f AN ¢ ,, » cizec Se « . 
| ome | \ * 2021 Patterns for this little girl’s 259 Patterns for this boy’s coat, | diff * slog oe - hole ie It 1 all the 
l 2 re / \ : dress can be supplied in three with shawl or sailor collar, ifference between comfort and trouble 
| f © / ower Z 4 — years. Price, including can be supplied in three sizes: 4,6 and to the woman who has been unable 
7 ae uide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 4 8 years. Price, including Guide-Chart oO se ac at Gte wri " “ 
| AQT . years requires 3% yards 27-inch, 3 yards 15 cents, post-free. Size 6 years re- i Apcrncee ° shoe that fits with snugness 
} ' 36-inch, or 24 yards 44-inch material, 442 quires 1% yards 44-inch material with- all round, wrinkle-free and perfect, and 
yants of wide ont Ss uae apne meee on O80, or 1 Yeste 54-inch material yet follows the natural contour of the 
| edging, an uttons. rder by number, with nap, and /% yard 18-inch velvet for ri 7 2aSe ; > 
| Stating age, breast measurement and length collar. Order by number, stating ge, to rr with poe and free dom. 
I re, of back, and inclosing price, from the breast measurement and length of back, very style and shape that well- 
f-~. of Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home and inclosing price, from the Pattern dresse women wear— made, and 
, H — “+S Journal, Philadelphia. Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, finished, and 
/ Philadelphia. % °} 
- ° jitted, \ike Style 
~ the best of Book 
! 
| the made- Free on 
| to-order Request 
shoes. 
i] 
| 
— 
9 STYLE 14-Ac4— 
As Illustrated. High 
Shoe, Lace Style, ME 
Blucher Cut, Cuban 
Heel. Made of finest CA 0 
Patent Leather. $4 00 
STYLE 14-AC01— 
Same, except made 
of Regal Black 
ore King Calf. 
ige ‘es 
Vi. A SPECIFICATIONS 
rm tag in the box with 
n’s every pair proves what 
; of materials THAT pair 
no was made of. 
ore 
a If you do not live near one of the 123 
cht Regal Stores, order through the Regal 
eC Mail-Order Department. 
or ART ES 
les, REGAL SHOE CO., Inc., 
oat Mail Order Department: BOSTON, MASS., 
wer 703 SUMMER STREET. 
ne Mail Order Sub-Stations: Factory, East Whitman, Mass. 
ide Box 992. San Francisco, Cal,, 820 Market St., (New Store.) 
OUuSs 
nal 
air 
fHe. © | Le 1 L 
llbe 
ince $3.50 and $4.00 - 
= HIS SUNDAY SUIT OF WHITE GALATEA WITH TRIMMINGS OF 
you | THE SAME MATERIAL IN A RED AND WHITE STRIPE 
ook | 202 Patterns for this boy’s suit, consisting of a blouse hav- 
s. ing a detachable collar, and knickerbockers attached 
hi to an underwaist, can be supplied in three sizes: 3, 4 and 5 years. 
pane Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 4 years 
, . requires 2% yards 36-inch, or 2% yards 44-inch material without 
THIS DEAR LITTLE MAID WEARS A DRESS OF BLUE nap; or 14 yards 54-inch material with nap, % yard ge 
D A-D D LLI silk, or material for trimming band, tie and cuffs, and 7% yard 
my AND WHITE POLKA-DOTTED CHALLIS 36-inch lining. Order by number, stating age, bri ast measurement 
24 | 9 Paiterns for this girl’s dress, with shirrings and length of back, and inclosing price, from the Pattern Bureau, 
or gathers, and with three-quarter-length or The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


short puff sleeves, can be supplied in three sizes: 2,4 and 
6 years. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post- 
free. Size 4 years requires 27% yards 27-inch, or 24% 
yards 36-inch material. Order by number, stating age, 
| breast measurement and length of back, and inclosing 
price, from the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
q Journal, Philadelphia. 








The Motoriste is a most enthusiastic 








esses THE USEFUL LITTLE ONE-PIECE DRESS IS A SUIT- friend of lovely 
ABLE MODEL FOR WASH MATERIALS OR SERGE 
236 Patterns for this girl’s one-piece dress, 
wi.h scalloped or straight front edges and 
erest cuffs, and with or without the turnover collar, can be 
supplied in four sizes: 4,6,8 and 10 years. Price, in- 
cluding Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 8 years . oe “a he 
requires 4 yards 27-inch, 3 yards 36-inch, or 2% yards For it is the Dress Fab ic which 
44-inch material. Order by number, stating age, is not onl deli rhtful to wear but 
than breast measurement and length of back, and inclos ! y as i . . 
nin Jy ing price, from the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ dust does not harm it and a night’s 
| s Home Journal, Philadelphia. | hanging removes all the wrinkles. 
ither Genuine perforated every 3 yards 
} 
° “eg on the selvedge. 
roid- ann 





ught 


All Colors and Shades 














nents For Sale at all Good Stores 
Price 5 meee 
aches 


ei MON 
| i 
’ » Outings 
N Outing Flannel of 
highest merit. Makes 
the most comfortable 
Slumber Robes and 
Breakfast Jackets. 
Woven from the famous 
Chattahoochee Valley 
cotton, in an endless va 
riety of most artist! 
patterns. Kimono wea! 
as well as it look 


> hian write 
mple car 
a 





SUCH A PRETTY MODEL FOR KINDERGARTEN DAYS, 
MADE OF WASH MATERIAL, SERGE OR MOHAIR 


2423 Patterns for this girl’s dress, with high or 

round neck, bishop or short puff sleeves, aiid 
with or without a bertha, can be supplied in four sizes: 
2, 4,6 and 8 years. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, 
post-free. Size 6 years requires 3% yards 27-inch, or 3% 
yards 36-inch material. Order by number, stating age, 
breast measurement and length of back, and inclosiny 











: Seahiia for : wis _— 
vies , : price, from the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, It is suitable flor t : Pehsive 
OES NOT THIS LITTLE GIRL LOOK WARM AND COM- _shiiladelphia. || Dresses and beautiful Shirtwaists. Not 
FORTASLE IN HE F Y? 
LE IN HER PLAIN COAT OF BROWN KERSEY ? |] over ro cents a yard. Kimonos are the 
2592 Patterns for this girl’s coat, with or without the MADE OF GINGHAM OR WOOL FOR THE EVERY-DAY SCHOOL- 
tie fut th ! V : , = EVERY-DAY SCHOOL ' 
justed than P ‘tanding collar or pockets, can be supplied in DRESS, AND FOR DANCING-SCHOOL OF FINE NAINSOOK the World 
won't sup- tour sizes: 4,6,8<nil0 years. Price, including Guide- = ° . — pigs: | Standard of 
yu, postpaid. Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 8 years requires 3% yards 2420 Patterns for this girl’s dress, with full-length or shorter sleeves, If your dealer hasn't K ge him to get m 
rer Pe 5 27 a or 1% yards 44-inch material withcut nap; or 1% can be supplied in three sizes: 2,4 and 6 years. Price,in Send us his addre for Booklet and Samples. 
O-+ yards 54-inch material with nap. Order by number, statin cluding Guide-Chart, 15 s t-f Size 4 yes equires 3 ‘ds 27- 7 
each z : y g luding Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 4 years requires 3 yards 27 
penpones age, breast measurement and length of back, and inclosing inch, or 2% yards 36-inch material. Order by number, stating age, breast EAGLE & PHENIX MILLS, Columbus, Georgia. 
Denes from the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, measurement and length of back, and inclosing price, from the Pattern Amerta'’s Greatest Mills, 
Philadelphia, Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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ew Dresses for Young Girls Shh). 


The Ideal Fabric 

Sor Tailored Suits 
and Skirts 

A pure wool 

dress fabric of 

great beauty 

| and durability. 

It is so soft 

and smooth that 

it drapes ex- 

tremely well, 

yet is so closely 

woven that it 

does not easily 

wrinkle. 






















Designs by Mrs. Ralston 
Drawings by Elizabeth L. Burton 


4G 









Made in 
Black and 
Fourteen Colors 


including the approved 
shades for this season’s 
wear. The genuine has ‘‘Shelma’”’ 

| stamped on the selvage. Price 
$1.50 per yard—over So inches wide. 


Samples Sent Free 


While Shelma Cloth is sold by 
dry goods stores generally, we 





2807 





2801-2802 CHALLIS TRIMMED WITH . . 
TAPPRTA 1 SUGGESTED POR will gladly send any reader of this 
USE CASHMERE, eg WOOL rt ill WITH THIS PRE FROCK’ publication free samples upon re- 
ATIST ” SUF > 
Patt ee tt fay tiene Qader be wanker Patterns for this dress can be quest. Please mention dealer’s 
atterns tor S COnEms Cnn Suppree. - wd supplied, Order by number, inclos- +48 
inclosing price, from the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home ing price, from the Pattern Bureau, name when writing. 
eet Sere The Ladies’ Home Journal, Phila- NOTE—Even if your dealer has none in 
2801 Wels Gesed at the bests, with nigh orepes =e. . delphia. stock, he can supply Shelma Cloth and :v///if you 
length wl elbow sleeves, and with or = on - 7 2807 Shirred Princesse dress, insist upon having it. We fill orders direct from 
large collar. Three sizes : 12, 14 and 16 years. Size 14 years ai ty Gaekee ot tha ewes > alls aun Waemaane te aainan ts on 
requires 3% yards 22-inch, 2% yards 36-inch, or 2 yards 44- edge, full-leneth or elbow sleeves, 





inch material. Give age and bust measure. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. 
2802 Six-gored skirt, tucked al the top, and lengthened by 
a gathered flounce tucked at the lower edge. Three 
sizes: 12, 14 and 16 years. Size 16 years requires 7% yards = 36-inch, or 6% yards 44-inch ma- 453 Broome St., New York 
22-inch, 4% yards 36-inch, or 3% yards 44-inch material. Give 2799 -2800 terial. Give age and bust measure. 
age, hip and waist measures. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 
cents, post-free. -_— cents, post-free. 


our local store. Let us send you samples. 
and with or without the bertha dl - . 


a aa ae ee SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL & CO., inc. 


quires 13 yards 22-inch, 8 yards 








A SKIRT OF SERGE WITH A SOFT SILK BLOUSE OF THE SAME COLOR 
IS SUITABLE FOR AFTERNOON WEAR 


Patterns for this costume can be supplied. Order by number, inclosing 
price, from the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


279 Waist, with or without the large collar, and with full-length or 

shorter sleeves. Five sizes: 12, 14, 16,17 and 18 years. Size 16 
years requires 444 yards 22-inch, 25@ yards 36-inch, or 2% yards 44-inch 
materia'. Give age and bust measure, Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 
centr, post-free. 


280 Six-gored skirt, having an inverted plait at each seam below yoke 

depth, and with or without the corselet effect. Five sizes: 12, 14, 
16, 17 and 18 years. Size 16 years requires 64% yards 22-inch, 4 yards 36 
inch, or 3% yards 44-inch material. Give age, hip and waist measures. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. 
















Would you like to make 
money in an easy, pleasant 
way during your spare time? 


E WANT a reliable woman to act as our 

ageut in every locality where we have 

none, aud we will give her the exclusive 
rights for her territory. 

You need not make any house to house can- 
vass — you need not devote any stated time to 
the work. Just show our samples to your friends 
and acquaintances, forward their orders to us, 
and after you have delivered their goods, you 
keep your commission money for yourself and 
send us the balance. 

We are large importers and dealers in wash 
goods for ladies’ shirt waists, children’s dresses, 
men’s shirts, etc. At present we have samples 
of goo cifferent patterns. ‘ 
| It costs you nothing to start as our agent, for 
we furnish you samples and a neat case for them 
— without any charge. 

If you will just drop us a line saying that you 
are interested, we will be glad to give you fur- 
ther details—amount of commission, etc. Be the 
first to write from your locality. 


THE W. H. WILCOX CO. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 








PONGEE OR WASH SILK MAKES A PRETTY SMOCKED 
FROCK; RED OR ANY BECOMING COLOR COULD BE USED 
Patterns for this costume can be supplied. Order by num 
ber, inclosing price, from the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 
2805 Misses’ shirred or smocked costume, consisting of a | 
waist having high or round neck and full-length or ' 
4 elbow sleeves, and one-piece skirt. Three sizes: 12, 14 and 
16 years. Size 16 yearsrequires 9% yards 22-inch, 6% yards 36- 














| Ladies’ Suitings & Dress Goods 


|| Save Retail Store Profits by Buying from Us 
Latest New York Styles and Colorings 


| They come to us before going to retailers and manu- 


2803-2804 


OF LIGHT WOOL BATISTE TRIMMED WITH PEKIN 
SILK AND LINGERIE FRILLS 





> : Patterns for this costume can be supplied. Order facturers, Having a suit made by a tailor is always 
inch, or 5 yards 44-inch material. Give age and bust measure. by number, inclosing price, from the Pattern Bureau, | expensive unless ~ buy the material yourself and buy 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. ‘The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. it right. We offer you a chance to buy suitings from 
- d . | one of the largest and best manufacturers in the world, 

2803 Waist closed at the front, with high or | |] thereby saving the large profit you have to pay in pur- 


round neck, and full-length or elbow 


2 “ ” men ts 
A SILK OR WOOL GOWN MADE WITH A " BRACE-WAIST, sleeves. Five sizes: 12, 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. 


| chasing from a retail store. We will send you samples 
FOR WEAR OVER A LACE BLOUSE, IS SHOWN ON THE RIGHT 


of this season’s leaders for fall suits free of charge upon 








Size 16 years requires 44 yards 22-inch, 24 yards 36- request. A complete fine of styles. 
Patterns for this costume can be supplied. Order by num- inch, or 2% yards 44-inch material. Give age and SPECIAL OFFER :—Seven yards double width, extra 
ber, inclosing price, from the Patter Bureau, The Ladies Home bust measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 fine, fancy worsted suiting for $8.50. 
Journal, Philadelphia. cents, post-free. | E. V. KNOWLTON 00., Room 217, 529-533 Broadway, New York City l 
2806 Costume, consisting of a guimpe, having full or three-quarter 2804 Three-piece skirt, shirred or gathered 








length sleeves, a waist with or without the sleeve-caps, anda five- 
gored skirt. Five sizes: 12,14, 16,17 and 18years. Size 16 years, for dress 
requires 3% yards 36-inch, or 3 yards 44-inch material without nap, or 2% 
yards 54-inch material with nap; for guimpe, 2% yards 18-inch embroidery, 
or 2% yards 27-inch, or 15s yards 36-inch material. Give age and bust 
measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. 


at the sides and back, and with inverted 
plaits in the front. Five sizes: 12,14, 16,17 and 18 MISSES’ SAILOR -SUITS 132 
years. Size 16 years requires 57 yards 22-inch, 3% TAILORED TO ORDER 
yards 36-inch, or 378 yards 44-inch material. Give Best all-wvol falrics, silk sewed and trimmed. Fit guarantee. 
age, hip and waist measures. Price, including ldeaicollegegarments. Mashion plates and samples free on request. 
Guide-Chari, 15 cents, post-free. | JOHN B. SIMPSON, 232 S. 4th Street, Philadeiphia. 
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2811-2812 


HIS design for an evening house-gown 

would be pretty made in soft, light-weight 
or transparent material, such as chiffon 
taffeta, chiffon cloth, or any of the silk 
voiles or fancy nets. The bodice (No. 2811) 
closes in the back and is cut in sizes from 
32 to 42 inches bust measure; it is made 
with a transparent lace yoke matching the 
sleeves, and may be trimmed with one of 
the new openwork silver passementeries or 
tiny bands of velvet. The skirt (No. 2812) 
is made in sizes from 22 to 30 itches waist 


measure, 
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Drawings by Augusta Reimer 





How to Order Patterns 
for Women 


Patterns for ail these designs 
can be supplied. Price 15 cents 
Sor each number, postfree. The 
amount of material for each design 
is given with the Guide-Chart 
which comes with each pattern. 
For waist patterns give bust meas- 
ure; for skirt patterns give waist 
and hip measures. Order by 
number, inclosing price, from the 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 








2815-2814 


A® EVENING house-gown of thin ma- 
terial is shown above. The skirt is a 
Princesse corselet style, and would be pretty 
worn with separate blouses. The blouse 
(No. 2813) is cut in sizes from 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. The skirt (No. 2814) is an 
eight-gored mode! in sizes from 22 to 28 
inches waist measure. ‘Che corselet girdle 
of the skirt is detachable. The trimmings 
on this dress may be ruffles of gauze ribbon 
or of tuile. 


HE evening wrap (No. 2808) of broad- 

cloth shown on the left may be cut in 
three-quarter or seven-eighths length, in 
sizes 34, 38 and 42 inches bust measure, 
and trimmed with either puffings of chiffon 
cloth or taffeta. The undersleeves are two 
deep ruffies of net fastened to a cap under 
the circular sleeves. The coat could be 
interlined with albatross and lined with 
satin. or China silk; a quilted lining would 
be nice for the winter. 


or 


USEFUL dress is shown on 

the right,.as it can be worn 
either in the house or on the 
street, made in one of the pretty 
fancy voiles and trimmed with 
heavy-embroidery and lace. The 
small V yoke and collar are of 
lace, and the shoulder collar and 
revers are of embroidery; the 
undersleeves are of transparent 
lace. ‘This bodice (No. 2809) is 
cut in sizes from 32 to 44 inches 
bust measure. The skirt (No. 
2810) has eight gores and is cut 
in sizes from 22 to 3 inches 
waist ineasure. 


— 








2809-2310 
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Clothes for Afternoon and Evenin 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 









































2815-2816 





FTERNOON gown, which would 
be pretty made in broadcloth, 
velvet or crépe de chine. The 
bodice (No. 2815), which is sup 
plied in sizes from 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure, is trimmed with two 
kinds of lace: the inner vest and 
collar are of a transparent net lace, 
and the second yoke piece is of a 
heavy appliqué Ince; the lace in 
the sleeves should be net lace. The 
small fancy buttons are covered 
with silk edged with a ruffle of the 
same. The skirt (No. 2816) is a 
six-gored model with a box-pluait 
inserted in each seam, and is made 
in sizes from 22 to 30 inches waist 
measure, 
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by the 
Li . 

ining 
When you wish to 
determine how well a 
garment is made you at 
once turn to the inside— 
to the lining and seams. 
There is no better in- 


dication of taste in dress 
than linings of 


tiydegrade) 
TEXTILES 


quality. Their use 
means two things: ele- 
gance and long wear. 

In each of the four 
special Hydegrade lin- 
ings here offered the 
highest attainment in 
wearing and finishing is 
reached. Whatever your 
lining needs there is no 
other fabric that will fill 
them as perfectly as one 
of those bearing the 
Hydegrade stamp. In 


UCENT 


you will find a fabric that ap- 
proaches soclosely tothe genu- 
ine silk article that it takes an 
expert to detect the difference. 
Itsbeautifulfinishis guaranteed 
permanent. There is no use 
for satin to which Lucenta is 
notadaptable. 40 centsa yard. 

To appreciate what may be 
accomplished in a handsome 
moire effect ask to see 








\ 





Paisley 


Percaline 


Dress and drop linings of this 
finely-finished fabric are rich 
and durable. 20 cents a yard. 

Dressmakers everywhere find 


Sakana 


a 
Satine 
fills the need of a first-class, 
long-wearing lining for 
women's jackets and similar 
garments. It has a delicate 
finish of subdued lustre. 30 


cents a yard. 


Rusiline 


has a silky finish of great bril- 
liancy and is an extremely serv- 
iceable fabric for general lin- 
ing purposes. 25 cents a yard. 
Ask for Rusiline ready- 
made Petticoats. Look for 
label stitched in waist-band. 
All of these fabrics are made 
in 100 shades andare obtainable 
at lining counters everywhere. 
Don’t fail to see the Hyde- 
grade trademark on the sel- 
vage, also the above charac- 
teristic lettering stamped on 
each kind. These marks 
are your protection against 
inferior imitations. 


If you have difficulty in 

\ securing Hydegrade fabrics 
| send us money order and 
we will see that you are 


| supplied at once. 
j rite for free samples 
also illustrated booklet of 
valuable information about 
y the use of Hydegrade 


linings. 


361-363 Broadway, 
New York City. 
Makers of HYD EGKADI 

tiles 





le 





Introduce of the fam 
HEATHERBILOOM 
LAFLETA 
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If You Want to Remodel a Fur Coat 


By Mrs. A. L. Gorman 


OW of.en has a woman wished that she could make over a 
sealskin or Persian lamb jacket, particularly if she is one who 
is clever enough to remodel her gowns successfully! This 
article will assist just such women provided due attention be paid 
to each distinct part. Consider no detail too small to be overlooked. 

Since very likely the majority of jackets awaiting alterations are 
of sealskin I will take up that fur. Assuming that the seal coat 
is worn in several places, edges impaired so that the fur is entirely 
gone and only the pelt visible, and that the design is out of 
style, you must rip the coat apart. Take out the linigg and proceed 
to rip the fur: this must be done with the utmost care. Rip out the 
sleeves first, cutting the stitches and observing the greatest caution 
lest the pelt be torn or nicked. Next rip off the collar and collar 
facing, and finally rip the seams of the coat. Many little joinings will 
be found on the pelt side, but the regular seams which serve for the 
shaping of the garment will be so pro- 
nounced as to indicate themselves; at 
present these are the only ones to be 
ripped, and, as I said before, very care- 
fully so, for if the skin is at all old it 
may be torn by any undue pulling or 
jerking. 

Brush the skin carefully on both right 
and wrong sides, removing aii dust. If 
the lining is sufficiently preserved to use 
again, rip all the seams. If the shape 
of the garment is to be altered very 
materially it is best to purchase a new 
lining. Should the jacket require to 
be redyed the skin must be sent to the 
fur-dyer’s ; almost any furrier will send 
it away to have it dyed with his own 
furs. This must be done, however, 
before the actual work of remodeling 
is begun—that is, after the lining has 
been ripped out and the fur thoroughly 
brushed, before any of the seams have 
been ripped. The correct effect would 
not be obtained if the dyeing were de- 
ferred till later. Nevertheless, there 
are many occasions when a jacket may 
be very successfully remodeled without 
being redyed if the original color has 
been well preserved. 


ATTERNS for furs are constructed 

without seam turnings and on 
different lines from patterns for cloth 
garments. Unless one is very familiar 
with the work, difficulty is sure to be ; | 
encountered if precaution is not ob- 
served. A design must be selected 
with due regard to the quantity of fur 
at hand, unless one has decided to 
purchase extra skins. 

Assign the different portions of the 
patterns to their corresponding portions 
of fur and note if there are any weak 
spots—portions in which the fur is so 
short as to cause a noticeable difference 
from the better parts, or other spots 
which are so worn as to appear bald. 
These spots or portions must be 
removed. Mark on the pelt with 
chalk a line which will be a trifle 
above the top of the worn place and long enough to draw a square 
on, covering the weakened portion. Now draw two lines from the 
lower line, forming a triangle as illustrated in the first left-hand pic- 
ture at the bottom of this page. The portion marked A, being the 
weak spot, is removed and the lower or remaining triangle is raised 
to the top of the cut-out as illustrated below in the second left-hand 
picture. This method is pursued for the small defective spots, increas- 
ing the size of the triangle according to the size of the original imper- 
fection and observing the proportions illustrated as near as possible. 
In inserting the smaller triangle the top is sewed first, the wider edge 
being held full if need be so that it will fit the top of the inserted piece 
(see the same second illustraiion). Next, from each side, and when 
the point is reached, join the remaining edges which form a point 
beyond. Although this may cause a very puckered appearance a 
later process will entirely remove all fullness. Small tears or slits 
may simply be drawn together. 


DRAWN BY ANNA W. SYEAKMAN 


REMODELED BY 


283 


inches bust measure. 
cents, post-free. 


LACE the various portions of the coat upon the table and place on 

each its corresponding pattern. If the fur is too small it must be 
pieced out here and there until it is sufficiently large. In adding the 
small pieces of fur it must be remembered that the nap must run in the 
same direction as in the garment and that the color or markings must 
be arranged to best advantage. Join these pieces with an over-and- 
over stitch, using strong thread or twist, and taking up as little of the 
pelt as need be for the seam. The outer edges need not be regular, 
and pieces of any size may be added provided they are not too small, 
for the correct outline will be cut later. In cutting, always remember 
that seal is cut with the nap to run “up,” the same as in cutting vel- 
vets. It is not advisable to have the new coat longer than the old, as 
this necessitates a great deal of work; but should it be found essential 
to lengthen the fur in any place the seam is not made straight across 
as it would possibly be in cloth, but cut in a zigzag manner so as to 
make the joining invisible by having the seams irregular that they 
may be better hidden by the hair or fur. The method of this joining 
is illustrated in the third picture below, reading from the left. 





This Shows the De- 
fective Square 
Marked “A” and the 


The Triangle Raised to 
the Cut-Out Space, 
Showing Sides to be 


AN OLD-STYLE FUR COAT COULD BE 

USING THIS PATTERN. THE 

PUFFED UNDERSLEEVE IS DETACHABLE AND MAY 
BE MADE OF CHIFFON CLOTH OR VELVET 


Patterns for this box-coat, with bell or coat 
sleeves, can be supplied in six sizes: 32-42 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 
Size 36 requires 14 yards 44-inch 
material without nap, or 1% yards 54-inch material with 
nap, % yard 27 or 54 inch vesting, 1 yard 45-inch 
chiffon, or % yard 54-inch cloth, or 1% yards 18-inch 
velvet for sleeve puff. Order by number, stating bust 
measure, and inclosing price, from the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Sometimes it will be found necessary to remove a fairly large piece 
of fur from the jacket where it is particularly worn—for instance, at 
the side where the hand may rub continually, or at the location of a 
pocket. When this portion has been removed a new section is 
inserted. If it be possible to procure a square or a shaped piece 
corresponding to the cut-out which will match exactly in every par- 
ticular—color, length of hairs, etc.—it may possibly be inserted by 
simply sewing around the outline. If, however, there is not perfect 
conformity as to color, quality and every detail it is best to insert the 
new piece by cutting the top and bottom edges in the zigzag manner 
shown in the illustration entitled “ Method of Lengthening Fur,” at 
the bottom of this page. By this method the discrepancies referred to 
will be more or less invisible when 
the fur of both old and new sec- 
tions will intermingle. 


















N CUTTING fur at any time 

it should be placed on a board 
or table with the pelt uppermost 
and cut with a sharp knife; in 
this way only the pelt is cut, the 
hairs of the fur remaining intact. 
If cut with a pair of scissors the 
tips of the adjoining fur would be 
cut off, destroying the entire strip, and prevent- 
ing any possibility of workmanlike joining. 

The pelt or reverse side of the skin is shown 
in the last illustration, the stitchings depict- 
ing clearly the method of joining the section, 
also the great number of small pieces utilized 
in forming a square of even small dimensions. 
Little cuts or tears are joined together and 
pieces of various sizes are inserted so as to fit. 

Now that each portion of the fur is suffi- 
ciently large to correspond with the new 
pattern the stretching process is 
begun. Upon a large board 
chalk the different outlines of 
each section of the pattern. If 
the coat is long, and only one 
board is procurable, the work will 
have to be done one piece at a 
time, though a short coat may 
have several sections chalked at 
once. Place the skin fur side 
down upon the board, being careful that every por- 
tion of the chalked form is covered. Wet the pelt 
thoroughly, then nail to the board. Small wire nails 
are best for this purpose, and the pelt should be 
stretched very tight; this requires no little strength 
and manipulation. It must be very carefully done, 
placing the nails about half an inch apart so as to pre- 
serve the shaping and assist the stretching. The 
skin is allowed to remain on the board over night. 
In the morning all the puckered and uneven places 
will have adjusted themselves and the pelt will appear 
quite smooth. Now remove the nails and place the 
skin on the table, still with the fur side down, pre- 
paratory to cutting. Place the pattern on the pelt 
and chalk the outline. Remove the pattern and 
with a sharp knife cut through the chalk-lines. The 
forms are now smooth, with even edges, and the seams 
are ready to be joined with an over-and-over stitch. 
After seaming press with a cold iron; it is not safe 
for a novice to use even a moderately hot iron on fur. 

Cover all seam joinings with a tape sewed on flat with a herring- 
bone stitch, so as to prevent the seams from stretching. Arrange an 
interlining of linen canvas down each front a quarter of an inch back 
from the edge, and if your pattern has a collar interline the collar 
with canvas. Down the front edges and around the bottom sew on 
a tape by overhanding from the wrong side and turn back the front 
fur to the canvas edge. Catch the other edge of the tape to the can- 
vas with running stitches. Turn up the fur at the bottom about one- 
fourth of an inch, allowing the tape to serve for a facing, and catch 
its other edge to the pelt. Sew the collar and collar-facing together 
and sew to the neck of the coat. The tape is stitched over the 
seams of the sleeves and overhanded at the wrists; the latter are 
then turned up the same as was the bottom of the garment. Next 
sew the sleeves into the armholes. 


EASILY 


ELECT a good quality of white or gray satin for lining. A more 

economical person can use a dark brocade or satin. If the satin 
is of a light weight an interlining of flannel or flannelette is sometimes 
inserted to give it body as well as extra warmth. This interlining 
is basted to the satin forms and the seams joined as though for a 
separate coat. The lining is now adjusted and the edges of the satin 
hemmed against the tape-facing all around. The armholes of the 
lining are whipped to the armholes of the jacket and the sleeve 
linings are hemmed over the former. The expediency of overhanding 
the tape to the edges of the fur is particularly apparent when one is 
hemming the lining in the jacket. 

Although apparently completed the garment has still to undergo a 
few finishing touches. Procure a good clothes-brush, a heavy one 
being best—that is, with the bristles close together. With this brush 
and clear, cold water wet the fur thoroughly. Rub smooth and apply 
the brush until every portion is equally wet. Now hang the garment 
on a coat-hanger until perfectly dry. Later it should be placed 


on a large, hard pillow or cushion and beaten well on the fur with 
two thin sticks. 
in the fur. 


This is kept up until the pile rises and life appears 
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30th SUCCESSIVE SEASON 


If you have not Seen 


New York Fashion Catalog 


The Bedell Special Fur Catalog 


Issued November First 


Write Today 


Mailed you postpaid FREE 


The Bedell Catalogs give you all the author- 
itative Winter Styles for the city woman — and the 
opportunity (no matter where you live) of shopping 
in New York's largest Cloak, Suit and Fur ion 

For Holiday Suggestions in Furs 
Read The Bedell Special Catalog 

The old House of Bedell, half a century ago 
was an exclusive Fur House — so our great fur repu- 
tation antedates our good name = oie tailors. 


Over a Million Garments a Year 
are sold by The House of Bedell and chosen for 
their inimitable New York Style and High Grade 
Quality —by Fasi:ionable women and women of 
refined taste in every quarter of the United States. 
You pay only the same low prices 
enjoyed by New York City women 





Our Coat and Suit Catalog illustrates and describes 


Tailor-Made Suits . .. . 
Separate Skirts . .... 
Rain Coats and Ulsters . . $7.50 to $20 
Stylish Winter Coats . . . $7.50 to $25 


Bedell’s Reliable Fur Catalog reveals many new fea- 
tures in Furs with prices % less than other good houses. 


Persian Lamb and Seal Coats $90 to $500 

Electric Seal Coats . . . . $25 to $75 

Fur Lined Coats . . . . $17.50 to $100 

Persian and Sable Squirrel Scarfs $5.50 to $25 

New Flat Pillow Muffsto Match $3.50 to $17.50 

Mink, Ermine and Lynx Sets $20 to $165 
OUR LIBERAL GUARANTEE: 


As proof of our positive belief that we can please 
you perfectly and save you fully a third on your outlay 


BEDELL Cheerfully Sells on Approval. 
If you are not satisfied, money refunded. 


REMEMBER + !ake absolutely NO RISK — 


order with perfect freedom what you 
desire: any Bedell garment that does not satisfy you fully, 
relurn promptly and we will refund your money. 


$7.50 to $25 
$3.00 to $25 





We Prepay Express Charges Everywhere 


— To your home, which means a big saving to you. 








THE BEDELL COMPANY 


14 West 14th Street, New York City 


Reverse Side or Pelt, Showing 
Joinings 
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Babywear 


in Newest Modes 


We provide the mother with 
every requirement for the complete 
outfitting of the infant, in an un- 
equalled variety of dainty styles, 
materials and qualities, at excep- 
tionally low prices. 


Mail Orders Filled 


For the convenience of patrons, 
we issue a very complete Catalogue 
of Infants’ and Children’s Wear, 
including crib furnishings, nursery 
appliances and toys. A copy of 
this helpful guide to ordering goods 
by mail will be sent anywhere on re- 
ceipt of four cents to cover postage. 

Address Dept. 1 


60-62 W. 23d St, NEW YORK 


We have no branch stores — no agents 




















BLANKET 


Comfort for the baby—And health — 

The Baby Bunting Blanket is a com- 
mon sense covering — Does not bind, or 
hamper the limbs—Cannot be kicked 
off — It's warm and snug and comfortable 
all the time — Made of soft, fleecy wool 
—pure white with pink or blue trim- 
mings —Two grades — $3.50 and $5.00. 


A Dainty Present for the New Baby— 
If your dealer hasn’t it, write direct — 











PITTSBURGH DRY GOODS COMPANY 
935 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh d 


















Baby’s $100 


First Shoes 


The proper and correct record of Baby’s first step 
as embodied in Eastwood “ First Shoes for Baby ” 
becomes a lasting source of pride to the purchaser. To 
preserve the natural development of children’s feet, 


EASTWOOD 


TAADE MARK 


GEC. u.5. PAT. OFFICE 


SHOES 


are an absolute necessity, the crowning result of our forty 
years of thought and study. ‘They're mace over special lasts, 
modeled from perfect feet of normal children. 











For $1 00 we send a pair of our ele- 


, gant first shoes for baby, 
trimmed with beautiful sea pearl buttons and 
handsome silk tassel. Made from extra > 
grade calfskin, tanned especially to the ee 
Softness of kid. In either pink, blue or 
white, as you choose. Simply state age 
and weight of baby and remit one 
dollar. If you also give your deal- 
€r's name a Sepia print of this, our .#”~/ 
picture “ Kidnapped " (Copyright, ky 4 
Apl., 1906) will be sent FREE } 
with every order. 


Wm. Eastwood & ———" y/ 
Son 





“Home of Good Shoe h 
Making" 

172 Main Street E 

Rochester, N. Y. 
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For the Baby 


By Helen Koues 


Drawings by Katharine Richardson Wireman 


F ALL garments baby clothes should be the 
prettiest and daintiest that can be fashioned, 
and when possible they should be made by 

hand, not only for the sake of beauty, but because 
they are, as a rule, more comfortable. And 
though many fine stitches are used, both in the con- 
struction and in the hand embroidery, simplicity 
above all else should be considered, for their 
beauty lies in the good quality of the material and 
in the work, rather than in ruffles, lace or elabo- 
rate trimming of any kind. So the designs I have 
chosen are simply cut, and the embroidery is in 
delicate sprays of forget-me-nots. 

First let us consider the christening robe, which 
should be the prettiest thing in the layette, for is it 
not worn upon that important occasion when the 
little stranger receives his name? Nainsook of a 
sheer quality should be used, the yoke and front 
panel—cut in one—being joined to the robe by 
‘*entre-deux ” (a fine beading that can be bought by 
the yard and is extensively used on all hand-made 
lingerie). It will be easier to complete the em- 
broidery on the yoke-and-panel piece and then 
join it to the robe by rolling both edges and whip- 
ping on the entre-deux with No. 100 or 150 thread, 
according to the sheerness of the material. Finish 
the neck and sleeves of the robe with a narrow 
band of nainsook daintily feather-stitched through 
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] 34 Circular cloak, one size, Re- 

quires 6 yards 22-inch, 3% yards 
36-inch, or 3 yards 44-inch material. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 10 cents, post-free. 


“> Design for trimming, one inch 
2245 wide, 3 yards in pattern. Price 


10 cents, post-free. 

2797 Cap with or without the revers, 
including pattern for forget-me- 

not design. Three sizes: small, medium 

and large. Medium size requires % yard 

27-inch or 36-inch material. Price, in 

cluding Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. 





Bat bib d f 2798 

’s bib, including for- 
28 l 9 pe me-not pore f and 
scalloped edge. Price, including 


Guide-Chart, 10 cents, post-free. cents, post-free. 


2822 


end post-free. 
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1377 Dress with pointed front 
yoke, one size. Requires 
3% yards 27-inch, or 2% yards 36- 
inch material. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 10 cents, post-free. 


2820 oh me-not design for 
oke. 


Price 10 cents, 
post-free. 


posi-free. 


Sacque, one size. 
Requires % yard 27 
inch or 36-inch material. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 
10 cents, post-free. 


Forget-me-not de- 
sign for trimming. 
Price 10 cents, post-free. 
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the centre and edged by a narrow width of Valen- 
ciennes lace. The three-inch hem should also be 
feather-stitched each side of the front panel. A 
simpler dress shows just a tiny yoke of embroid- 
ery, which may be the only trimming. 

It is optional whether or not the white petticoat 
be embroidered above the hem, but if the time can 
be given it will quite repay the worker. The flan- 
nel skirt is finished by a scalloped edge without 
a hem, worked with embroidery silk. For the 
nightingale a good quality of French flannel is 
best, simple sprays ornamenting the corners. 
Narrow ribbon ties the little sacque into shape, as 
it is cut in one piece for convenience in laundering. 

The cloak should be of cashmere or Bedford 
cord for winter wear, and of linen or piqué for 
the summer months. The edges not only of the 
cloak but also of the cape—which gives added 
warmth—are finished by a pretty scalloped edge 
with a tiny spray above it. The cap has a turn- 
back piece which is embroidered in the corners, 
and may be made of sheerest nainsook or silk if 
worn with a wadded cap for winter weather. 

The afghan should be a straight piece of mate 
rial measuring 32 inches by 25. The lap, which 
is ten inches, is seamed to this, with the material 
reversed, so that the right side is on the outside, 
the edges being finished by a scallop. 


] 345 Hood wrap, one size. Re 


quires 1% yards 27-inch, 
or 1 yard 36-inch or 44-inch material. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 10 
cents, post-free. 


") 2252 Design for trimming, 


Y inch wide, 3 yards in pat 
tern. Price 10 cents, post-free. 
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2566 Pillow-slip, one size. Re 


quires 1% yards 22-inch, 
% yard 27-inch, or % yard 36-inch 
material, and 3 yards of embroidery 
edging or lace for ruffle. Price, in 
cluding Guide-Chart, 10 cents, post- 
free. 


28! 


Princesse dress, one size. 
Requires 3% yards 27- 


Forget-me-not design for 


inch, or 2% yards 36-inch material. baby’s pillow. Price 15 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 10 cents, post-free. 
— 
Forget-me-not design for { @ () 
trimming. Price 15 cents, | J 





er 


i} 
/j / ) Pett t th sk 
etticoat with short waist, 
| ¢ 1351 one size. Requires 3% 
yards 27-inch, or 24% yards 36-inch 
material. Price, including Guide- 
Chart, 10 cents, post-free. 
Design for forget-me-not 


28 } 7 border, 252 inches wide, 2 


yards in pattern. Price 10 cents, 
post-free. 


2256 Scalloped edge for trim 


ming bottom of petticoat, 
1 inch wide, 3 yards in pattern. 
Price 10 cents, post-free. 


Design for trimming this 
afghan, 4% inch wide, 3 
yards in pattern. 


Price 10 cents, 


Patterns can be supplied for the articles tllustrated on this page, and tran<fer 


patterns for the embroidery designs. 


Order by number, stating size and inclosing 


price, from the Pattern Bureau, The Ladics Home Journal, Philadelphia. 








My Dressmaker says: 


“Certainly, there are other 
good silks but can you tell them? 
** Silk may look well in the 
piece but not give good wear. 
“| always prefer the 
MONEYBAK Silks for the 
reason they have given my pa- 
trons suchexcellentservice. I'm 
sure of getting the genuine be- 
cause of thename onthe selvage. 
‘‘Inaddition, I find theleading 
garment makers, who are the 
best judges of silk, select 
MONEYBAK in preference 
toallothersfortheirhighest grade 
of ready-to-wear garments.” 


You can get illustrations of these 
fashionable garments from any mer- 


chant selling MONEYBAK Silks 
or by writing the 


YORK SILK MFG. CO. 
YORK, PA. 


This selvage always appears on the 


genuine MONEYBAK Silk 








VORA Wh 





and this selvage is found, together with 
the garment maker's label, in each 


MONEYBAK Silk garment. 











“STORK” PANTS 
For Baby WATERPROOF 


Keep Baby's Dresses 
Dry and Sweet 
White, light, adjust- 
able, comfortable. 
Easily cleansed. 
Will not irritate OF Button Neatly Over Kegular 
sweat. Indispen- a ital 
sable to every mother. 50¢. Made from 


“STORK” SHEETING 


(Trade mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 





The daintiest of waterproof fabrics for the babv’s 
crib, for the sick bed, and all household purposes. 


36 inch wide $1.00 a yard- light and 
heavyweight. 54 inch wide $1.50 a yard 








heavyweight. 
Also made from “STORKK" Sheeting — 
rORK”™ Piain Bibs 25e, “STORK” 
Catchall Bibs 50c,“* STORK " Diaper Bags 
(Black and White Check) 50 Ask your 
Dry Goods dealer, and look for the trade 


mark “STORK,” 


FREE as a useful sample — 
£. Baby Sponge Bag of 
‘ Stork Sheeting (also booklet) 


THE STORK CO., Dept 1-N, Boston, Mass. 














If you need a Satin lining 
why not have the best value? All 
lining departments should ha 


Fifth Avenue Satin 


guaranteed all silk, 36 inch, $1.50. 
Sheer and beautiful. 
Opera Satin 
wear guaranteed, 36 inch, $1.00. 
By far the best value at this price. 
Two Season Satin 
36 inch, 75c. 


BURTON 


wear guarantee! 


If your dealer doe 


| Bros. & Co.. of NEw Y¢ 














ave enemies 





~— 
Three 
Bersales women 5 year 
— 
s or the Fours will he sent 
guarantee of absolute saticinction | or ‘money , back 
ime luding express charges both ways. his guarantee is 
sible |-y us only for the reason that we Lnow we are 
feving ¢ ese beautiful high grade New York styles at at 
least one third less than their actual value. This guarantee 
i resy positively against the loss of one penny in order 


ing. Read the detailed descriptions—seni( in your ur lerto day. 





CATALOGUE FREE 
Fall and Winter Catalogue containing everything in the 
Woman's Wear, mailed FREE. rite for it to-day 











No. 69X11. This Extremely High Grade Fall and Winter 
Suit is the very latest New York model, wade of that stylish 
material known as “ men’s wear mixture” in a handsome 

roken plaid of oxford grey coloring 

Jacket is macdlethe new pony style, 24 inches long, with 
notched back and front; trimmed with fancy braid an! best 
quality velvet, finished with covered Luttous of the same ma 
terial as suit. Has semi-fitted back and is satin lined 

The Skirt is the newest Fal! model, plaited at front, back 
and centre sides, and hangs beautifully. 

This is positively the greatest value ever offered in a high 
grade suit. It could not possibly be dupli- $15 5.75 
cated for less than $22.00. Our special price, 
black or blue cheviot, best quality, $16.75. 
Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure, length of 
skirt 37 to 43 inches. Give size and 

color when ordering. 


Genuine Black Lynx Fur 
Set for $8.50 


No. 61K1. This beautiful Genuine 
Biack Lynx Fur Set shown with Suit 
Figure, consists of a 60 inch throw 
scarf and extra large 16 
inch pillow muff; both 
are satin lined, the muff 
finished with silk wrist 
cord, Fashion <dic- 
tates that black lynx 
fur will be the most 
stylish and popular 
this season. By 
taking the entire out- 
put of one ofthe 
largest manufacturers 
e are able to olfler this 
sagnificent set as long 


Vests tx $8.90 
this is actually less 


than one-half the 
value of this set 


Same style 

























































If sold separately the price 
of muff is $5.00 or the price 
of scarf is $5.00. Order at 
once one of these magnifi- 
cent sets. 


No.19X1. This Ex- 
tremely Stylish Coat is 
50 inches long,and made 
of fine quality of lustrous 
Diack lish Kersey ; 
full loose back and 
double breasted 
front. Collarless style, 
elaborately trimmed 
with fancy silk braid 
and velvet. Leg-o'- 
mutton sleeves plaited 
and braid trimmed at 
cuffs, finished with vel- 
vet buttons. For a 60 
inch jena enuine 
black E: sh ey 
coat cut in the most 
Broome n° “oe 
New Yor 

style it is ane 
est coat value ever 
offered. Sizes 32 
to 44 bust meas- 
ure. Price, 


BiG STORE ACITY It ITSELF 


OPERG = 
No 


NEW YORK CITY.N.Y. 


Samson 


is an 


Honest Silk 


All colors, price 58c. 
At all Lining Departments. 





Agents 








You have the choice between 
Samson Silk, and all the taffeta 
silks made. Samson isa pure 
silk, with no glue to make it 
look silky. All taffetasare filled 
with glue. Taffeta Silks look 
better than the Samson Silk the 
day you buy them, Samson Silk 


looks better after it is worn. 


If your dealer does not have SAMSON SILK, make him write 
to BURTON BROS. & CO., OF NEW YOrkK, for a sample card 


PARKER’S Arctic Socks 


(TRADE MARK) Reg 

Healthful for bed-chamber, bath and 
sick-room. Worn in rubber boots, 
absorbs perspiration. Made of 
knitted fabric, lined with soft 
white wool fleece. Sold 
in all sizes by dealers 
or by wail, 25c a pair 
Parker pays postage. 
r Parker’s name in every pair. 

Parker, Dept 6 eT "25 James 8t., Malden, Mass. 










Catalogue free. 
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NEW PATTERNS FOR 
THE HORSEBACK PiDER 


By Emily La Farge Ciax'on 


ANY of THE JOURNAL reader mass this 
column by as uninteresting and ‘herefor 
not worth the effort of reading, for the sub- 


ject of riding-habits appeals only to the ~"oman or 
girl who needs one. But for her the subject is all- 
absorbing, and it is with her I wish to have this 
little talk, as THE JOURNAL now has patterns to 
meet all the demands of the woman who rides. 

The riding outfit of the present day allows a 
variety of choice, within certain narrow limitations, 
of course. There is possible now the Jivided skirt, 
with a loose box-coat and a plainly-tailored shirt- 
waist ; or the fitted equestrian skirt with the same 
loose box-coat, or with the riding-coat made snug- 
fitting, double-breasted, with a pointed, shaped 
skirt portion just long enough to reach to the back 
of tle horse. This fitted coat should be worn 
with every button fastened and with a mannish 
wash-stock or cravat. 

This is the riding outfit for the park, and 
although it is appropriate anywhere many riders 
prefer the less severe English style for cross 
country riding and for hard wear, and therefore 
choose the loose box-coat costume. 


When it comes to the question of ckirts, indi- 
vidual needs must be studied, as the choice lies 
between the divided skirt and the Stted eques- 
trian skirt. There is no doubt the divided skirt 
has come to stay, for the custom of cross-saddle 
riding is all the time growing more and more in 
favor. Many of the younger generation are not 
allowed to ride in any other way, as side-saddle 
riding is now thought to make a girl slightly 
crooked. The divided skirt is not graceful when 
the wearer is in the saddle, but is very much more 
attractive off the horse. 

Many women who wear the equestrian side skirts 
for the park and streets treat themselves to an extra 
divided skirt for country roads and hard riding. 
Such a skirt hardly needs a description, as the 
name itself indicates that it is really two separate 
skirts attached to one band, cut so as to allow iis 
being worn for cross-saddle riding. But the home 
dressmaker could not make a satisfactory or grace 
ful one without a pattern, and I am glad to sa; 
that THE JOURNAL is now able to supply this 
divided equestrian skirt for ladies, as weil as for 
girls. No. 2295 is the pattern for the forrner 
and 2294 for girls. Price 15 cents each. In 
ordering this skirt pattern be governed entirely 
by hip and waist measurements; take the hip 
measure loosely five inches below the waist, and 
take the waist measure tightly. 

For the rider who looks with disfavor on the 
divided skirt, or perhaps feels she wishes to ride 
side-saddle fashion, there is an excellent tailor-cut 
pattern of the new model equestrian skirt, made 
short, reaching only to the heels, cut so that it is 
perfectly fitted about the hips, and arranged so 
that when the wearer is seated in the saddle there 
is no fullness of skirt under her, though the skirt 
fits down around her pommel leg with perfect 
smoothness, and is strapped with a toe-strap and 
heel-strap, so that it is held in place securely. 
When dismounting the straps are loose ned, and 
the piece previously held by the straps is drawn 
around to one side and buttoned with a loop and 
button so that the skirt is suitable tc walk in. It 
is necessary to wear riding-boots with such a skirt, 
as otherwise it is too short for the street. 

To look at such a skirt before putting it on 
it is a curious-looking object, and no description 
could give a clew as to how to make this skirt—one 
must have a pattern to go by, and hence THE 
JOURNAL has made a pattern of this kind for 
young and old. It is No. 2597 (price 15 cents), 
in both girls’ and ladies’ sizes. 


Ten or twelve years ago a riding-habit was a 
most stiff, conventional and unconifortable outfit, 
but in these days comfort is considered as much 
as any other detail. For country riding in a warm 
climate a shirtwaist and skirt are considered as 
appropriate for the grown-up as for the young girl. 

‘his shirtwaist must be plainly tailored of linen, 
madras or flannel, and worn with a stiff linen 
collar and cravat, or the mannish stock. The 


skirt for either cross or side riding may be of | 


melton, heavy serge, or any of the heavy tnens or 
khaki. But best of all for general wear, all the 
year round, in any climate, is the dust-defying tan 
or mixed-gray covert or whipped cord. It is a 
suitable material for a skirt and ccat in box or 
tight-fitting style as well as for the separate skirt. 
The woman who wishes the really smart ‘‘ park 
habit” selects the soft melton in black or dark 
blue made with a tight-fitting coat. 

For several seasons lately habits have been pop- 
ular made of the heavy linens and crashes for the 
summer, and in these the natural linen color and 
black and white mixed have been the favorite 
choice ; but though they are delightfully cool for 
hot days they soon lose their freshness, and to 
look neat one must include severa! in one’s ward- 
robe, as they require frequent luundering. 


THE JOURNAL can supply patterns, not only 
of these skirts but also for both box and tight- 
fitting coats (price 15 cents each); the plain shirt- 
waist (price 15 cents); the mannish stocks (price 
10 cents); and the latest equestrian breeches with 
calf extensions (price 15 cents). ‘Chere are many 
riders who prefer these breeches to the full bloomers 
or knickerbockers, for which there are also patterns 
(price 10 cents). The usual materials used to de- 
velop any of these undergarments are China silk, 
pongee, gingham or linen, as it is necessary that they 
»e made from a material that is easily laundered. 

The hat must be of a rather severe type. Many 
women look well in a derby, then again there are 
others who prefer a stiff sailor ; and for the country 
rider a soft, light felt is comfortable and practical 
In fact, any comfortable, severe style of hat that 
is becoming is permissible for young or old. 

Riding-boots are expensive articles, as they cost 
from nine to twelve dollars, and so a good many 
women and girls prefer the leather puttees or tight- 
fitting leg-gaiters, costing from three to four dol- 
lars, or when made of pigskin from five to six 
dollars. The puttees must be worn with high shoes 
to look well. 

Any of the patterns spoken of on this page 
can be obtained by writing, inclosing the price 
(postage free), to the Pattern Bureau, THE 
Lapies’ HomE Journat, Philadelphia. 
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RAIN 
(e247 NES 


GIVE DOUBLE SERVICE 


b Spine are stylish coats 
made of modish and 
novel fabrics that do not 
reveal their rainproof char- 


acter. 
of a Kenyon 


You will be proud 


when it is 


clear, and fond of it when 


rainy. 


No other garment serves 
so many purposes: none 
will so quickly win your 


favor nor prove 
ical, so indispe 


so econom- 
nsable. 


It is reassuring to know that 
Kenyon products are made in 
bright, sanitary factories, with- 
out sweatshop work. Until 
these had developed into the 


greatest works of 


their kind in 


the world on a manufacturing 
system unknown elsewhere, 
such garments could not be 


produced. 


Wihte to us and say how 
much you desire to pay 
for your raincoat. We 


will send st 


yles and 


samples of fabrics. 


Remember, 


we will see 


that you can get a Kenyon 


Coat wherever 


you live. 


G.Kenyon Co. 
827 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Kenyon Rain Coats for men and 


Kenyon Overcoats share this supe- 
riority. Latest style books now ready. 

















without a corset. 
set Cover the Corslette 


slender, heightens beauty o 


holds the bust high or low 
overriding corset. 


seams, laces in front, full 


every form. 


not wear corsets. No fitting required. 


Price : $1.00 Single Boned 


1.50 Double 3.00 and $4.00 Double Boned 


so much that all marvel at the great results. 


ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN & CO., 520 Broadway, New York. 


PATENTED 


A Back and Form Supporter 


Corrects figure faults; 
trials of ill fitting corsets; worn oo or 
If you wear a 42 Cor- 


It is a boon for the stout. 


Is elegantly and substantially made of fine 
quality Batiste. Jt has flexible boning, no hard 


can be washed. Fits any figure, is comfortable for 
Enhances fit of the Princess Gown. 
Unexcelled for Outdoor Sports; holds the form 
without a corset; allows freedom of motion. 


Specially adapted for young misses or ladies who do 


GUARANTEED TO MEET OUR CLAIMS. 
$2.00 Double Boned Silk Elastic Back 


W omen are enthusiastic over the Corslette, so simple yet so effective. It accomplishes 





overcomes 


produces a 38 fit. 
A helper for the 
f the medium figure. It 
and prevents the flesh 


elastic webbed back, 


Send exact bust ineasurement. 


$2.50 Double Boned special deep 


Embroidery Front back for Stout and {Long Waisted 


Until your dealer can supply you send to 


Address, Mme. MEYERS, Dept. Manager. 








“Stielweld” 
SCISSORS 


Every woman has some scissors of some 
kind; every womanshould have ase/likethis 
of the Wiss scissors and sliears. As a gift 
they insure long and grateful remembrance of 


the giver. Wiss ‘‘Stielweld”’ means finest steel 


cutting edges combined with break-resisting 


frames. 


Wiss Scissors and Shears cut clean 


through the thickest or thinnest fabric, and stay sharp. 
LOOK FOR THIS WISS TRADE-MARK ON THE BLADE 


It means we guarantee every article bearing our trade-mark to be perfect in 
If unsatisfactory for auy reason, dealers exchange it or we will. 


workmanship. 


_ 


irs &S0y. 





Scissor Set No. 5A, $6.00 
(llustrated above) 

Case covered with genuine black leather, very soft finish; lined 
with velvet andsatin. Sulstantial, beautiful and useful. Contains: 
: pair Gilt Stork Shape mteeidery Scissors 

1 pair Nic«eled ee Scissors 
1 pair Gilt Fancy Scisso 
1 pair Nickeled ressmaker’ s Shears 


Sent pestpaid upon receipt of price by us if dealer cannot supply. 





NEWARK N.J. 
Suggestions” Sent Free U.S.A 


It illustrates and describes mavy holiday 
presents and all kinds of Wiss Shears aud 


Our Booklet, “ Holiday 


Scissors for every purpose. Your name upou 
apo (2! will bring it. 
15-39 Littieton Ave. 
J. WISS & SONS C Newark, N. J. 
For sale by ai. dealers in high grade cutlery. 














PUTNAM FADELESS DYES 


Color more goods brighter and faster colors than any other. 
Ask druggist or mailed at10ca package. Write for free booklet—How toDye. MONROE DRUG CO., Unionville, M: 


Guaranteed to color silk, wool and cotton equally we!'. 
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Women Who Buy 
Tin Dresses for Silk 


Many a womar i arhig @ Aiess ide 
is nearly all tin — under the impression that 
it is silk. Evvery silk dress or si'rt that spits 
Goes sO Dbecaus: ii 
is woven from 
strands of silk 
soaked in tin 
(made liquid by 
hydrochloric ac:d) 
to make the silk 
heavier. | he 
chemicals eat up 
the silk. The 
result is a tin dress 
iat sometimes 
plits the first 


ime is WOrk 








Send for this book. It is free to a woman who 
names a dealer rot selling Home Silk. It wi 
teach you how to know goc i silk from bed. The 
surest way to avoid buying tin at siia prices is to buy 


Home Silk Mets 
Black T affeta 


—a silk made of pure (unloaded) silk and pure 
dye — vauched for by the following : 


PROTECTION GUARANTEE 
Whoever buys a piece of Home Silk Mills Black 
Taffeta which splits within six months from date of 
purchase gets a new piece of silk free, and 25 per 
cent. of the purchase price in cash ; 
Home Silk is made in three widths, at these prices 


and with these amounts forfened if the eilk splite: 


21 inches wide, $1.25 a yard; you get back 71%c a yd 

27 inches wide, $1.50 a yard; you get back 37 4c a ye. 

36 inches wide, $2.00 a vard; y.: get back 50c a yd 

We. make this broad and sweeping guarantee —a broader 
and more sweeping guarantee than has ever been made by any 
silk manufacturer ~ because we know we have the silk. 

IMPORTANT: Every piece of genuine Home Silk Mills 
Black Taffeta has woven into the selvage (every four inches), 
in white between parallel white lines, the words : 


» HOME SILK MILLS GUARANTEE 6338A4 





In order to secure the protection of our gisrenies insist that 
the salesman give you a ‘‘ Protection Certificate" filled out to 
show time of purchase and cost of silk. 


{ New Yok Office: 1 Greene Street 
HOME SILK MILLS | Milis: Havers:. aw, N. Y. 


GOFF’S 


WRVET 7, 


(U.S, Pat. April 26, 1904 
Trade Mark Registered U. S. Pat. Office) 













THE PERFECT under the 
SKIRT “Gas 












BRAID 


G 
Thin on the SE 
re | 


Sewing 
Where the SZ ' 
Wear Comes ‘ie 


Triple Edged - i \perea — Curved 

CURVETTE’S peculisr construction 
adapts itself to the ratur’\ curve of the 
skirt. Soft and pliable, it does not 
abrase the shoes. 

Ii CURVETTE puckers, shrinks, fades 
or does not outlast the skirt we will 
replace it. 

Should your dealer not carry 
CURVETTE, send us bis name aad 5 
for each yard you require, with sample 
shade for matching. 


THE S&-H-& M-co 


320 Mer er Street, New York City 


Eyelet-Outfit 


WEBBER of Lyrn ‘‘The Embroidery Man’’ will 
seud a set of Eyelet and Shadow pacterns for Embrvoi:!- 




















w ery— with STAMPING MATERIAL: 
he % One - SHIRT WAIST SET, One - 
fo at te CHEMISETTE (illus.), One 
Se eee PHICUSHION. GLOVE & HAND. 
re *: KERCHI#S Cases, Une- 


2. . 

#09)\ (Ya ALPHABET 26 letters (Christmas 
Novelties) and trial subscription 
(2 Nos.) to our ** Modern- 


Embroidery ’* an Ailus. 
; aaeane see Faucy QAc 
WALTER P. WEBBER, Lyun, Mass., Box L 
FOR HOME MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM 8EING 
No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR SALE BY ALL EALi-RS 


Refuse the “just as good” and insisi upon having the 


KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS 








esides. | 


| quires 3% yards of 27 
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SIMPLE EMBROIDERY 
FOR BLOUSES 


Designed by Sarah R. Bryant 


HE two embroidery designs illustrated on this 
age are developed in eyelet stitch, or old 
inglish cut-work. After the pattern has 

been transferred to the material a plain running 
stitch is taken around each eyelet, and to make 
the openings you just punch a hole in your 
material with a stiletto. and use an overcasting 
stitch around it. 

This dainty marguerite design is most charm- 
ingly developed if a very fine Brussels net is basted 
to the wrong side of the material under the open- 
ags, before the overcasting stitch is begun on the 
right side, and after- 
ward the net is cut 
away close to the 
overcasting. The 
leaves and the cen- 
tres of the flowers 
are embroidered in 
French satin stitch. 


24 7 | Patterns for 


this tucked 
“louse closed at the back, 
with full-length or el- 
bow sleeves, can be sup- 
plied in seven sizes: 
32-44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Price, including 
Guide - Chart, 15 cents, 
post-free. Size 36 re- 
quires 3 yards of 27- 
inch, or 2°% yards of 
36-inch material. Order 
by number, inclosing the 
price, from the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadel- 
phia. 


2824 Transfer 


patterns of 
the embroidery design 
for this blouse can be 
supplied. Price 15 cents, 
posi-free,. Order by 
number, inclosing the 
price, from the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadel- 
phia. 













Design for Collar 





A Useful Christmas Gift of Handkerchief 
Linen, the Embroidery Appliquéd on Net 


SIMPLE wistaria design of eyelet embroidery 
is illustrated here on a plain shirtwaist, as it 
lends itself so well as a decoration to such a waist, 
and also because it permits of a variety of choice 
as to materials. A plain shirtwaist is such an 
easy pattern for the amateur dressmaker to under- 
take as well. Heavy grades of linen, pongee, fine 
flannels or cashmere can be used. A violet flan- 
nel, the eyelet embroidery finished in a self-tone 
silk, and worn witha 
black silk bow-tie, 
would make a charm 
ing combination. 


24 65 Patterns for 


this plain 
shirtwist can be sup 
plied in seven sizes: 
32-44 inc! cs bust meas 
ure, Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, 
post-free. Size 36 re- 


inch, or 2% yards of 
36-inch material. Order 
by number, inclosing the 
price, from the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ 
feme Journal, Phila- 


delphia. 
282 Transfer 
patterns of 
the embroidery design 
for this shirtwaist can be 
supplied. Price 15 cents, 
post-free, Order by 
number, inclosing the 
price, from the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadel- 7 
phia. For the Cuff 








An Appropriate Design for Close Linens, 
Mercerized Cottons, Silk or Flannel 
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The Mirror of Fashion 


reflects nothing more graceful and dainty than | 
an American Lady shoe. The important qual- 
ities of comfort and durability, while not visible, 
are none the less evident because each and every 








SHOE 


represents the purchasing power of our immense 
factories—our ability to buy the very best materials 
in the market and put them in a shoe retailing for 


$3.00 and $3.50 


Style 6083, shown above, is a patent leather, 
blucher boot, with dull upper, extension edge sole 
and the comfortable but graceful “Vassar” toe. 





~ 











“Shoelight” is Beautiful 


No other word so well describes our latest fashion guide in foot-wear 
and gowns. Profusely illustrated in color. Sent Free. 











Hamilton, Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis 




















The Question of Beauty 


is largely a matter of 
skin cleanliness and 
healthfulness. Taboo 
paint, powder, skin 
foods, lotions and 
such — make friends 
with good soap and 
fresh water—take 
plenty of exercise — 
and Dame Nature will 
do her best for your 
complexion. 


impurities—from the 
pores and leaves them free 
to perform their function, 


FAIRY SOAP is pure 
— it is made from choice 
cocoanut oil andedible bees 
fat—the best and purest 
ingredients we can buy. It 
contains no coloring mat- 
ter or other adulterant to 
cover up a multitude of 
bad materials. Itis good, 
pure and nothing 
but soap, and will agree 
with the tenderest skin. 


Although FAIRY 
SOAP sells for but 5¢ a 
cake, it is the peer of any 
soap—white or other- 
wise — sold today, regard- 
less of price. Prove this 
to your satisfaction by a 
personal test. 


Did you ever stop to think 
what happens when the skin is 
not kept thoroughly cleansed ? 
(and when we say cleansed, 
we mean cleansed, not merely 


washed off. ) 


Ss( ap 


The surface of the human 
body contains millions of 
tiny little glands—only vis- 
ible through a microscope — 


which are full of life and duty when in a 


healthful condition. One-sixth of all the 


THE 
waste matter daily thrown off from the body N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
j ‘ CHICAGY 
is shed through these pores, and if not 
thoroughly removed it remains to clog up Fairy Soap was granted highest possitle 


awards at both St. Louis and 
nd Exposition 


these glands and destroy their mission. A 
sallow, ‘‘ broken out’’ or generally unhealthy 
skin is the result. 





Absolute skin health and beauty —and 
this means the daily removal of all waste 


matter —is only possible with the constant f 











aid of good soap and water. The water is DLE 
easily obtained; the problem is to find the HE, 
right soap. ae 
A soap can either cleanse, purify, soften and i \ 
beautify the skin—or it can clog, irritate, | wie 
roughen and injure it. . Lf a 
FAIRY SOAP not only cleans but cleanses. 
It removes the dead waste matter —the 
. . : bP 
“‘Have You a Little Fairy nm Your Home? 
———— 
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nothing more acceptable 
cam®be offered than at- 
tractive silver—ornate, yet 
chaste in design —combin- 
ing good taste with a qual- 
ity of endurance which 
assures life-long service. 
Such characteristics make 


} 
\ aa 


it) 


ROGERS BROS: 


** Silver Plate that Wears’’ 


Py... 


ne ete i 
> “ae 
¥ 


) 
i 


} most desirable for gifts 
* For almost three score 
years this popular trade 


mark has represented the 
highest standard of excel- 
| lence in silver-plate—a fact 
which greatly enhances the 
| value of gifts bearing this 
mark, “ ROGERS BROS.” 
is the trade mark to look for 
on Knives, Forks, Spoons, 
etc. On Tea Sets, Can- 
delabra, Bake Dishes, etc., 
PCS 4 this mark al MADE AND 
a ra ~ is stamped, GUARANTEED BY 
See, = Leading deal- 
om 60ers: «6evVery- @) 
_ o wt? = "‘abatee apee 
goods. Let us send you 
Catalogue “Y-28” 
to assist in making 
selections. 
Meriden BritanniaCo., 
Meriden, Conn. 
(International Silver 
Co,, Successor) 
Salesrooms 
NEW YORK. 








SAN 
FRANCISCO 















































Mrs. Ralston’s Answers 


Drawings by Nina Granello Barlow 


Questions of general interest about dress will be answered on this page. 


their full names and addresses. 


Serviceable School Guimpes 

I made my little girl a dark 
blue serge dress like your pattern 
No. 2324; I wish you would 
please suggest some pretty col- 
ored guimpes of woolen material. 

MANITOBA. 

Challis is a euitable materia!, 
and I suggest that you select 
for one a dark bluc challis with 
little white dots, then for another 
a plain bright red ; one of plain 
bright green and one of fine blue-and-green 
check will make four, and will give you a variety 
of colors. Let the little girl wear hair-ribbons to 
match the color of her guimpe. 


. 


2324 


For a Bride’s Going-Away Gown 

Please answer some questions in regard to my 
going-away gown. Shall I have a long coat or 
a shert one, and what color and what kind of 
material shall I select? A NOVEMBER BRIDE. 

I am very glad to answer questions on such an 
absorbing subject. Your coat must be short 
pony-jacket length. The skirt, made short to give 
you good service, can have a plain, gored front, 
circular sides and a straight, gathered back. 
Black and green is one of the fashionable com- 
binations of colors, soselect black broadcloth and 
finish your coat with a sailor collar of soft 
green satin overlaid with 
green velvet. Full-length 
coat-sleeves are best for 
winter. Trim your sleeves 
with cuffs of velvet to 
match your collar. An 
attractive hat to wear 
with this suit would be of 
green velvet trimmed with 
ribbon and an ostrich 
plume to match. Finish 
the barette with soft 
brown tulle matching the 
color of your hair. 

We have patterns for 
this suit, and if you wish 
them the coat is No. 2771 
and the skirt 2772, price 
fifteen centscach. Write, 
stating your measurements (bust, waist and hip), 
to, the Pattern Bureau, THe Lapiges’ Home 
JourRNaAL, Philadelphia. 





2771-2772 


A Renovated Gray Voile 

I bought, ready-made, a gray and white striped 
voile gown. Unfortunately the waist was spoiled. 
The skirt is such a beauty, being one of the new 
plain circular models with a bias seam down the 
centre-front, that I want to use it again. Can 
you suggest what to buy for a new waist? 

UNFORTUNATE. 

I am sorry that you have spoiled your pretty 
gray gown. Use gray chiffon and gray silk in 
combination with your voile skirt. Trim the 
skirt with three bias folds of silk—about two inches 
and a half wide. Cover your well-fitting lining 
with gray chiffon cloth. Cut the waist at the neck 
for a deep, V-shaped opening and trim a shaped 
collar of fine embroidered 
muslin and small stitched 
silk tabs with tie ends of 
reseda green silk. Finish 
the sleeves also with a band 
of this pale green silk and 
ruffles of lace below a 
crossed band of gray silk. 
Gray silk suspenders cross- 
ing in the back just above 
the waist-line will make the 
skirt and waist harmonize. 
Use white, tucked batiste for 
a chemisette. If you need 
any help in remodeling this 
gown I am sure you will 
find our waist pattern No. 
2732 and our skirt No. 
2733°very helpful. You can order these patterns 
by writing, stating measurements and _ inclosing 
the price, fifteen cents each, to the Pattern 
Bureau, THe Lapres’ Home JournNat, Phila- 


2732-2733 


| delphia. 


How to Secure a Pattern Agency 


I am a devoted reader of Tur JouRNAL, and I 
should like to become an agent for your splendid 
patterns, but I do not know how to go about it. 

WAGE-EARNER. 

I am glad to give THE JOURNAL readers who 
wish to act as agents this information. You must 
apply to the Home Pattern Company, 134 West 


| Twenty-fifth Street, New York City, as they are the 


regularly-authorized concern for the manwacture 
and sale of THe LApiEs’ HOME JOURNAL patterns. 


A Shirtwaist of Pongee 

I have the dearest sister in the world 
and she has asked me to embroider a 
shirtwaist for her. She has tan pongee for 
this waist, and wishes it for every-day 
wear. Please suggest a pattern. 

A Hovse-BounD READER. 

You are a dear, good sister yourself 
to make your sister’s waist. Our pattern 
No. 2638 fastens down the front under a 
box-plait and has wide side plaits on each 
side of the front extending from the 
shoulders. You could use golden-brown 
silk to embroider the edges of the plaits 
in scalloped effect, finishing the ccntre 





2317-2061 


Correspondents should use 


Mrs. Ralston wil! reply to inquiries by mail if a stamp is inclosed 


of each scallop with an eyelet 
dot. As the three-quarter 
length sleeves are so fashion 
able make your sleeves after 
this style. A high, bias, boned 
girdle, scalloped at the closing 
end, makes an attractive finish. 
With this waist your sister can 
wear a linen collar or a soft 
band collar of the pongee. If 
you like my suggestion write 
for pattern No. 2638, stating 
bust measure and _inclosing 
price, fifteen cents, to the Pattern Bureau, THE 
LapiEs’ HomE JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


26038 


The Evening Coat for the “Auburn Girl” 

I must have a new evening coat this winter, 
and turn to you for advice. Brown is my color, 
as my hair is politely called auburn by my friends. 

GLADYS. 

You are quite right to select brown for your 
color. Velvetand velveteen are popular materials 
this season for wraps. Velveteen can be had 
from seventy-five cents to a dollar and a half a 
yvard—the dollar-and-a-half quality is, of course, 
your Best choice,.as it is heavier and wider, measur- 
ing twenty-seven*inches; so seiect a deep golden 
brown velvetcen for your evening coat. ‘Trim this 
velveteen coat with bands.of brown silk, using the 
silk. also for a small, 
shaped collar and turn 
back cuffs, embroidered 
in French knots of golden 
yellow, black and brown. 
Knife-plaitings of butter- 
colored lace should edge 
the collar and cuffs. 
Write for our coat pattern 
No. 2615, inclosing the 
price, fifteen cents, to the 
Pattern Bureau, THE 
LapiEs’ Home JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia. 


Mildewed Gloves 

What can I do for mil- 
dewed gloves? 

GLOVELESS. 2615 

If your gloves have been just recently mildewed 
you need not despair. Get an air-tight box, large 
enough to hold your gloves, and several good-sized 
lumps of salts of ammonia. Put the lumps in the 
bottom of the box, make a shelf of cardboard with 
a large hole cut in the centre, and put this in your 
box above the ammonia. This cardboard shelf 
is to prevent the gloves from touching the ammonia. 
Now place your gloves on the cardboard shelf, 
shut the box up tightly and leave it for a week 
or ten days. Be sure you do not put more than 
one pair in the box at one time. This recipe 
I have found satisfactory for freshly-mildewed 
gloves, and I owe thanks to several of my corre- 
spondents for the directions. 


7 


Patterns for “Dolly’s” Clothes 
Do you have patterns for dolls’ clothes ? 


j. 2. 
In the next JOURNAL 
there wiil be a page about 
dolls’ clothes and _ thei- 
patterns. 


Coat for a Young Girl 


Will you help me to 
choose a serviceable long 
coat for my niece, Mary ? 
She is tall, slight and fair- 
haired. Mary’s AUNT. 


Mary would like a dark 





serge for this coat. 
2548 Finish the neck and 

sleeves with a rather bright 

green velvet collar and cuffs, which will harmonize 
well with the green in the plaid. She will find ashort- 
brimmed sailor hat of blue felt, trimmed with soft 
green and blue ribbons, slightly knotted and twisted 
together, becoming to her fair hair and skin. 
will find our pattern No. 2548 desirable for develop- 
ing the coat. Write, stating the bust measure and 
inclosing the price, fifteen cents, to the Pattern Bu- 
reau, THE LADIES’ HOME JourRNAL, Philadelphia. 


fo Make a Black Serge Youthful Looking 
What can I do with a black serge shirtwaist dress 
to make it suitable for my seventeen-year-old 
daughter? It has a seven-gored skirt and a box- 
plaited waist. ENFORCED ECONOMY. 
Black is not the wisest choice of color for 
a young girl, but you can make your black 
serge useful and attractive by combin- 
ing it with a gay black-and-red plaid 
serge. This may be done successfully by 
trimming the waist with the plaid, using it 
for a deep scalloped yoke and cuffs, and 
piping the edges with plain red. The skirt 
will be greatly improved by a shaped band 


outline. A black belt will be more becom- 
ing than one of the plaid. If you need help 
in remodeling your dress send for our pat- 
tern No. 2317 for the waist and 2061 for the 
_ Skirt. 
measures and inclosing the price, fifteen 
cents each, to the Pattern Bureau, THE 
LADIES’ HomME Journat, Philadelphia. 








J think both you and | 


blue and green overplaid | 


You | 


of the plaid cut with a deep, scalloped | 


Write, stating bust, waist and hip 


Pace 100 
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Appropriate 


as a gift for any season 
or occasion. One can 
scarcely have too much 
silverware if it is desirable 
in design, suitable in style, 
and of the newest shapes. 
This kindofsilverware bears 
the famous trade mark of 


‘| 
J " -- 

ROGERS BROS. 

** Silver Plate that Wears’’ 


Sixty years ofexperiencehave } 
brought to the height of perfec- 
tion the original ‘‘ ROGERS” 
ware, first introduced in 1847, 
making it most acceptable 
either for gifts or personal ( 
use. Knives, forks, spoons, 
ate ae > ‘ > « , 
SOGERS BROS.” mark 1847 

Soup Tureens, Coffee Sets, 
Trays, Trophies, Dishes of all 
kinds, Loving Cups, etc., are 

—— stamped with 

eum By “430 this mark 

Sold by lead- 
ing dealer; 
everywhere. 
Our Cata- 
logue “Y- 28,” is a valu- 
able help in making 
selections. Send forit. 
Meriden Britannia Co. , 


Meriden, Conn. 
(International Silver 
Co. Successor) 











ROGERS BROS 





Salesrooms 
CHICAGO. 

HAMII.TON, 

CANADA 
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Albrect 


skin. 
dest 


manship. 


returned, 


sirable 


of doub 
brushtail 


or dark 
ble, $18.7 
durable, $1 


favorite, 


among fur 


paid upon receipt of price. 


Albrecht Model “A.” 
neck-piece_ is 
owiug to its standard and lasting style. 
is embellished 
sliding 
Made in American Fox (finest) either medium 
Empire Muff, $16.25. 
Kamchatka Fox, not as silky, but more dura- 
‘ Muff to 
Alaska Bear, handsome dark brown and very 
Empire Muff, $10.50. 

always a_ special 
Empire Muff, $15.50. 
Empire Mutt, $9.75. 


Natural 
4 27.50. 

‘“ Marten, jet black, $13.25. 
The New Albrecht Mail Order Fur Catalogue 


These are 


AT MAKER’S PRICES 


7 OU secure Albrecht Furs, through us, directly from the trap- 
We buy the raw skins from the native trappers, with 
whom we have dealt for over fifty years ; 
stylish garments, neckwear and muffs, under our own roof, and 
passing the skin dealers, importers, commission men, jobbers 
and retailers, sell direct to you. 
profits, and if these are worth the making —they are worth your 


pers. 


ing —aren’t they? 


beautiful furs instead of store-worn articles which the dealer must rid 
Our immense stock affords you a much greater assortment to 
select from than any dealer can show you. 
thing you really don’t want because of a limited stock of goods and 
the bother ot hunting for a suitable fur. 

A life-long personal experience in furs has given us an intimate 
knowledge of furs and an intelligent understanding of every detail of 
This is expressed in every line of Albrecht furs, 
which assures you the highest qualities and very best values when 


ifacture. 


ng from Albrecht. 
illustrate, 


it Fur .Book, the 


Fashions ever issued. 
Albrecht’s Exclusive Inland Seal Coat has caused a sensation 
Different from any other substitute for 
seal, it shows light brown undercolor, like genuine seal- 
Latest erect form model, very similar to the very 
Alaska Sealskin, lined with the finest 
Made only in the highest grade of material and work- 
Special November price, $64.85. 
Bust measure, length of waist, height and weight required. 
America’s Headquarters for Alaska Seal and Persian 
Lamb Garments. 
his garment, or any boa quoted below, sent express 
You take no risk in sending full 
amount with your order, as we will promptly refund your 
money should goods, not proving satisfactory, be promptly 


dealers. 


the 


le fur, it 
s and 


has 
brown, $25.50. 
s. Empire 


6.25. 
Black . Marten, 


No. 10 contains hundreds of exclusive styles. 


trated and described in detail in this comprehensive book, and 
lowest maker’s prices are given. 


standing 


our very business existence is dependent upon honorable dealing. 
ties and prices are only possible with us, as we are the only furriers who have 
the advantage of buying direct from the trappers and selling direct to the wearer, 

Remember, Albrecht Furs cost you nothing unless they please you, 


assume all responsibility. 
stamps for catalogue No. fo. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON, Box A (rn trains) 


Sixth and Minnesota Streets, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Established for 50 Years at the Fur Center of America. 


You assume none, 


we quote a few of hundreds of styles in 
most 


A most popular and de- 
double 


It tells you how we can afford to 
make up fur garments and neck-wear of Albrecht high standard from 
simple measurements taken at home, at lower prices than you pay for 
ordinary furs; and are sure of fitting and pleasing you in every detail. It 
shows that vou do not have to trust,to your or your dealer’s judgment, but 
place all responsibility on us, the manufacturer, when you buy Albrecht furs, and 
it proves that we must dea! fairly,with you to protect our reputation of 50 years’ 
~our position as the recognized leading fur house of America, 





make them up into 


That saves you at least five 


It also gives you new, fresh and naturally 


You are not liable to take some- 




































The 


comprehensive treatise on Fur 


Skinner satin. 


animal boa, 
Made 
with natural 
cord fasteners, 


match, 


$9.75. 





In dyed 


illus- 


In fact, 
These quali- 


We 


Simply send us two ac 
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A Word to Mothers : 

The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life- 
preserver. No child should be without 
it. It affords full protection to lungs and 
abdomen, thus preventing colds and 
coughs, so fatal to a great many children. 
Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no 
other, no matter what any unprogressive 
dealer may say. If he doesn’t keep it 
write tous. The Rubens Shirt has glad- 
dened the hearts of thousands of mothers. 
We want it accessible to all the world. 





No Buttons 


No Trouble 
Patent Nos. 5: 


MADE NOW FOR LADIES AND MISSES 
IN ALL SIZES 


The Rubens Shirt can now be had 
infants from. birth to any 


8,988 — 550,233, 


in all sizes for ladies and misses as well as 


age 








The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and half cotton), wool, 
silk and wool, and all silk, to fit from birth to any age. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. 
Circulars, with Price-List, free. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


The Genuine Rubens Shirt has the name “ Rubens” stamped on every garment. 


| Manufactured by RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market St., Chicago 
















































































Swi 


SIN 


throughtheemp 
colors. 
duplicate of the 
detail of. color 


postpaid,to an 
10 Wool Soap 





holiday gifts, 


its 


Premium Calendar 
for 1907 


Ts 


Swift’s Premium 
Calendar for 1907 rep- 
resents three types 

of feminine loveliness, 
distinctly American. 
The original pastel drawings are 


by J. R. Bryson, the famous color- 
ist, and are faithfully reproduced 


loyment of fifteen 


Each panel is as near a 


original in every 
as is possible. 


We will mail this calendar, 


y address, for 
Wrappers; 1 


metal cap from jar of Swift’s 
Beef Extract, or for 1ocents 
in stamps or coin. 


Art Plates—Three single Art 
Plates suitable for framing as 


have been pre- 


pared with no. advertising on 
them. The complete set of three 
will be sent postpaid for 50cents. 





Swift’s Premium 


Hams and Bacon 
, Each piece branded on the rind. 


Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard 
3, 5and 10 pound air tight 


pails. 





Address Swift & Company, 
Department 10 


Stock 


Yards Station 


Chicago, Ill. 


\ 
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GY Baan 












































Proclamation! 


Know ail men by these presents that 


|Cream of Wheat 


is an absolutely pure, wholesonie, 
healthful, satisfying and appetizing 
food for breakfast, dinner, supper. 
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“Four generations have found R ak — 
Good Cocoa in every cup of e 
4 6 Highest Awards in 


Europe and America 


A new and handsomely illustrated WALTER BAKER & CO., L e: 
Recipe Book sent free Dorchester, Mass. oS 























